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A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


ITS EMPTY MEANING FOR THE WORKERS. 


It is usual at this time of year for each 
of us to greet all and sundry, friends, rela- 
tives, acquaintances, and the rest, with a 
wish that the ensuing year will be a happy 
one. One can read several lessons in this 
little practice. One can deduce the over- 
whelming power of custom which impels 
whole nations to utter the same common- 
places at the same time. One can be cyni- 


cal and sneer at the empty meaningless - 


formula that is so easy to utter and so 
divorced from actuality. One can also be 
fatuous, and jovially join in the universal 
quacking whilst also sharing in the univer- 
sal forgetting which usually follows. But 
there is another attitude. Our lives are 
dotted with many such harmless and essen- 
tially useless little customs, and we can 
take advantage of them in just such mea- 
sure as we can turn them to practical use. 
The phrase, ‘‘ A Happy New Year to you”’ 
dies as it is born, for it is just a wish. 
Few or none ever follow, it by a single 
thought on what would constitute ~a happy 
year or on how.such a period could be 
established. There are difficulties, of 
course. 

Happiness is a condition which almost 
defies definition.» Millions have sought it; 
in fact it might be described as man’s chief 
pursuit. Of those who claim to have been 
successful we are in grave doubt.- Some 
have seen in the amassing of worldly 
eoods the clearest road to happiness. Hav- 
ing achieved it scores of them tell us it 
was not worth the trouble. Others have 


held that happiness consists in making the | 


fewest possible demands on life; on limit- 
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ing one’s needs to the most frugal neces- 
sities. This view is always suspect. One 
always wonders if they are cutting their 
philosophic coat according to their very 
maiterial cloth. Others speak of a via 
media, a middle road, perfectly level, and 
only mildly eventful. From its even sur- 
face one benignantly surveys the unhappy 
rich on the surrounding heights, burdened 
with great possessions ; and one gazes pity- 
ingly into the valley below, where struggle 
the millions not so burdened. Philosophers, 
teachers, orators, and preachers, all down 
the ages have counted their lives well spent 
in telling mankind how to be happy. Yet 
mankind is not happy. Like children, man- 
kind usually imagines happiness to consist 
in the immediate satisfaction of some 
momentary need. That need satisfied, a 
short interval finds the elusive bird of hap- 
piness has again taken flight, and the eter- 
nal chase begins anew. One meets people 
to whom Fortune has dealt the most stun- 
ning blows, and who yet seem to find life 
a huge joke. One knows others to whom 
Fate has never been unkind, and who are 
profoundly miserable. ~ 

This is not the most scientific way of 
examining the question of happiness. One 
can multiply individual instances until the 
brn reels, and draw no valid conclusion 
whatever. So far as one can offer a for-. 
mula at all, happiness would seem to con- 
sist in a frame of mind, varying with in-. 
dividual temperament, wherein it feels good 
to be alive, born of good health and: 
nourished by good conditions. Complete 
happiness i$ too near écstasy to be possible ~ 
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or even desirable, but we can at least 
examine the conditions that make or mar 
our lives, and render them reasonably 
happy, or the reverse. 

First, being living beings, it is essential 
to happiness that primary necessities 
should be available for all. These prime 
needs are self-evidently food, shelter and 
clothing. Now without following any of 
the philosophers into obscure discussions 
on the nature and pursuit of happiness, let 
us see to what extent we are supplied with 
the first, elementary ingredients of creative 
comfort and existence. The columns of 
this journal have groaned with official 
figures, giving the numbers of those of us 
perpetually on the verge of starvation. 
There is no need to give them again. The 
daily Press gives constant illustration of 
wide-spread permanent poverty, and it is 
a commonplace that millions of Great Bri- 
tain’s workers have but a nodding acquain- 
tance with a square meal. Food, the first 
physical requisite of life, is scarce, adul- 
terated, and of-doubtful quality. 


What of shelter? Here the situation is 
more obvious. An empty house is more 
easily visible than an empty stomach. Our 
civilisation cannot properly shelter its 
people. It simply refers to their sorry 
condition as a ‘‘ Housing Problem,’’ and 
speaks of gradually overtaking it in some 
30 or 50 years. The ‘‘ problem ”’ is tacitly 
attributed to the war, but the festering 
slums of Hanley, Ancoats or Sheffield, of 
Glasgow, Lanark, or Belfast, existed long 
previous to the war. Just the same ter- 
rible tales of big families occupying one 
room, of verminous tenements, of crime, 
and immorality due to overcrowding, of 
dilapidated dwellings, of people living in 
cowsheds—just the same florid facts used 
to decorate the daily¢papers before the war 
as since. And they had just as much effect. 
Enough was done to keep capitalist society 
secure, and little more. The facts are not 
obscure. . Even the Daily Express (Dec. 
19), that staunch upholder of things as 
they are, gives its readers the thrill they 
love in a column describing present-day 
conditions in Southwark. 


Those who travel by tramcar or omnibus along 
Blackfriars Road or through Stamford Strect, or 
the main roads leading from Blackfriars and the 
Elephant to London Bridge have no conception 


of the network of hovels. the jig-saw of warrens , 


on «either hand, in) which thousands of people 
exist. 





Warrens! A _ rabbit would not live in them. 
Some of them are nothing more than sewer 
abodes for human rats. 

Here is a court eight feet wide, with twelve 
so-called houses in it. No backs to the houses. 
Each house, two rooms. No place to wash, no 
place to cook. 


At one end of the court are three open lava- 
tories. At the other end one, and another in the 
centre. Men, women and children, tenants pay- 
ing rent that should ensure good cottage accom- 
modation, all use them, Tramps from the alleys, 
lewd women, anybody could have access. One 
was locked up. That left four to the whole 
colony of, say, 100 people. 


‘‘ We women dare not ‘approach these places 
after dark,’’ said one young-wife whose life has 
been utterly damned in this network of misery. 

‘* Look at my home,’’ she added in an agony 
of despair. 


There were eight beings existing in the two 
small dismal rooms. 
‘““ Tf only I could get out of it! ’’ she cried. 


ALL THE SAME. 

I went into house after house. There was no 
sign of alleviation anywhere. I was in misery- 
land. It was blank tragedy. One of the people 
spoke quietly in tones of utter despair. Others 
raved against landlords. Some cursed life itself. 


And so on for a column.- And the remedy? 
None was mentioned. _ 


And then clothing. No figures are needed ' 


here. One simply uses one’s eyes and sup- 
plements that by personal experience. Is 
it an exaggeration to state that the vast 
majority of workers are  inadéquately 
clothed and shod, and that most of what 
they do wear is shoddy? 


Then with a perpetual paucity of the 
three primal necessities, would we not be 
better employed in searching for the root 
cause of this simple misery than search- 
ing for abstract definitions of happiness. 
Has there been a great natural famine? Is 
Mother Nature a niggard? Has some great 
catastrophe dried up the fountains of well- 
being? There is no evidence of it. Rather 
the contrary. We read about a month 
since of enormous catches of fish in the 
North Sea. We read also of boat-loads 
being thrown away so as not to spoil the 
market. We are told further that millions 
of acres of food-growing land have gone 
out of cultivation. We learn also that 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire textile 
workers are standing idle, waiting for their 
cloth to be saleable. Some time back the 
bootmakers of Kettering, Leicester, North- 
ampton, were starving because of “‘ over- 
production,’’ that is; they had made too 
many boots. There seems to be something 
wrong somewhere. Nature appears to be 








viously instead of goods being produced to - 


supply human necessities, this can only be 
done through the medium of a sale. And 
if a sale cannot be effected the goods re- 
main where they are and the would-be re- 
cipient goes without. Evidently, therefore, 
it is not suflicient for the farmer, the fisher- 
man, the fruit-grower, the cattle-raiser, to 
know that hungry humanity needs their 
produce. The builder will not build simply 
because people want houses. The weaver 
will not weave solely because we shall 
perish without clothing. These needs must 
exist, certainly, but their satisfaction de- 
pends entirely upon a sale taking place. 
But is this not a reasonable state of things ? 
Do we advocate a system where goods are 
viven away? Wedo not! But we say a 
better system of supplying ordinary physi- 
cal needs can be evolved than one that 
introduces starvation as a consequence of 
plenty. Than one that compels the pro- 
ducers of wealth to hire out their one pos- 
session—their power to labour—for the cost 
of their upkeep. Than one that condemns 
them to starve in the midst of the plenty 
they have created because they cannot buy 
back the whole of their product. We say 
that human society could be and should be 
a coherent whole. That all should take 
part in the necessary work of production, 
and that all should share ia the common 
result. Can it be done? Let us conclude 
with an_ illustration. 

Some few months back our astronomers 
directed their telescopes upon our beautiful 
celestial neighbour,” the planet Mars. 
Several claimed to have discovered over- 
whelming proof of the existence thereon 
of sentient beings. Their difficulties were 
recognised even at a distance of hundreds 
of millions of miles, arid they had over- 
come them in a highly ingenious way. Their 
great enemy, drought, had been met by 
the construction of tremendous canals that 
conducted the melting polar snows to the 
more fertile, warmer regions near their 
equator. Even the fact that the incidence 
of sunshine‘ varied in the two hemispheres 
over a period of thousands of years had 
been provided’ for. But one significant 
thing seemed to escape the reflections of 
our astronomers. All their observations 
implied that the Martians yiewed their 
planet as a coherent whole, a common pos- 
session. - None was guilty of the lunacy 
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divided into separate, jealous, 

gangs, each gang subdivided into toilers 
and parasites. It is not impossible, of 
course, but all our scientists’ suggestions 
tacitly recognised that works of such mag- 
nitude, directed to a common end, would 
naturally be the work of beings who had 
risen superior to the stupid divisions with 
which we are familiar. Then let us take 
a celestial leaf from their (possibly non- 
existent) book, and view our earth as a 
common heritage. Let all take part in the’ 
winning of wealth from Mother Nature's 
storehouse. Then let all share in the re- 
sult of a co-operative mutual effort. Let 
us banish slavery, poverty, ignorance and 
wretchedness to the limbo of forgotten 
things. You have nothing to lose but your 


chains : you have a world to win. 
Wiig 1S hale 


A LOOK ROUND. 


THE PROGRESS OF POYERTY. 

How much improvement has taken place 
in working class home life (!) since Engels 
wrote ‘‘ The Condition of the Working 
Class in 1884’’? Despite eighty years 
of capitalist reform every industrial area 
to-day contains its quagmire of slumdom. 
Our masters pretend horror, for they say 
the wicked Socialists would destroy that 
sanctified citadel of the humblest—the home. 
But lo! what is this? 

Five children, their mother and father, had been 
compelled to sleep in one room, so tiny that it 
would not hold a_ cot (‘‘ Daily Chronicle,”’ 
5-12-24). 

A child was consequently smothered, 
and at the inquest a neighbour said :— 

‘‘In her home a girl of 20, a boy of 17, a boy 
of 13, and another child all slept in one room.”’ 
Ka an appeal: case (murder) at Warwick 

Assizes, defence drew the attention of the 


‘court to the appalling conditions under 


which the prisoner lived :— 


Three families lived in 3 rooms and X, his 
wife and 10 children occupied one room, 7 sleep- 
ing in one bed (‘‘ Evening News,’’ 8-12-24). 
In one riding of Yorkshire 3,000 children 

have been excluded from the public elemen- 
tary schools suffering from tuberculosis, 
admittedly due to overcrowding in the min- 
ing district. (Manchester Guardian, 
1-12-24). The Capitalists are quite aware 
that such conditions prevail, and have made 





them an asset for vote catching for years. 
In the first case cited the foreman of the 


jury considered a rider useless: as plenty — 


of pressure had been put upon the authori- 
ties for years without making any differ- 
ence. Is there a remedy within the present 
system? Grant that your masters allow 
you to be better housed you will become 
more efficient workers, and eventually fewer 
of you will be needed to produce the 
limited wealth their markets can absorb. 
The years have proved that any attempt to 
alleviate your conditions in one direction 
often worsens them in another. 

While Capitalism lasts your social suffer- 
ing whatever its form is the necessary ac- 
companiment of your slave existence, it 
must continue while you tolerate that sys- 
tem. There is nothing to choose between 
deterioration as a slum dweller, an un- 
employed worker, or an employed one for 
that matter. Your choice must be between 
freedom or slavery. . 

A study of Socialism will teach you that 
it will be just as hellish to be sweated and 
robbed of life under a Labour administered 
Capitalism as under any Liberal or Tory 


inferno. 
* % * 


EMPIRE, HONOUR, AND COTTON. 

According to the Democrat, 29-11-24, 
there are amongst us many who aver that 
British Imperialism is ‘‘ grossly material- 
istic,’’ and embedded in a greed that is as 
‘callous as it is brutal. Of course it isn’t 
true; at least so says the writer. ‘‘ Our’’ 
Empire, we are told, means lots of things, 
such as ‘‘ the keeping together in happy 
union many millions of human beings,’’ 
and not forgetting our old friends ‘‘Honour 
and Justice.’’ We begin to sniff when we 
read : ‘‘ that was one reason why the Bri- 
tish Government were right in their firm- 
ness with Egypt,’’ but our lofty altruism 
comes a cropper when the same page in- 
forms us: 

‘‘ The Sudan has become a great cotton- 
growing area, producing a raw material 
superior in quality to any other cotton 
grown in the wide world.”’ 

And what a blow to those trusting souls 
of the I.L.P. and others, their peace pre- 
serving League of Nations ‘‘ goes to 
pieces ’’ at the first touch of reality : 

“Any intervention, therefore, of the 
League invoked by Egypt will be un- 
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acceptable to His Majesty’s Government.’’ 
(Morning Post, 5-12-24). 


* # * 
PHILANTHROPIC TASK MASTERS. 


The daily business of the worker is production 
of good articles for mankind to use. The Capi- 
talist’s task is to provide the money, find the 
markets, organise the work, so as to spread the 
benefits all round (Business Organisation, Dec.) 
What a delightful world we live in— 

according to the Capitalist. For a jumble 
of concentrated cant, half truth, and de- 
liberate falsehood, the above wants beating. 
No unemployment, no shoddy, adulterated 
commodities, no sad lives, the sole purpose 
of human existence is to enable our rulers 
to ‘‘ spread the benefits all round.’’ And 
how, pray, are they spread vide one of 
their own apologists ? 

When we realise that 38 out of our 43 millions 
are poor, the statement of Booth and Rowntree 
ceases to surprise us. In analysis the United 
Kingdom is seen to contain a great multitude of 
poor people veneered with a thin layer of the 
comfortable and rich (P43, Riches and Poverty. 
C. Money). 

To-day it is the workers’ task to furnish 
the energy required to convert the earth’s. 
resources to social means of living, includ- 
ing the making of the money with which 


they are paid, and the supervising and © 


Organising of such wealth production. Any 
child or imbecile possessed of wealth could 
play the part of landlord, shareholder, or 
dummy director, nor need you tax your 
brain capacity greatly to understand why 
they attempt to conceal the fact. When 
you do you will smile with contempt at the 
vapid inference that the Capitalist is a 
Capitalist for your benefit. 


* * * 


MOCK PRUDENCE. 

One of the traditional scares served up 
for the non-thinking worker is that of the 
immoral teaching of Socialism. We are 
not concerned with our masters farm-yard 
morality beyond exposing the humbug of 
their pious dread. Some people know that 
shop-lifting can be termed stealing or klep- 
tomania, according to the social position of 
the individual concerned. In back num- 
bers of the Socialist Standard we have 
shown that even the White Slave Traffic 
can be elevated to something less criminal 
and obnoxious when its patrons are wealthy 
and move in the best society (sic). 

The debauchery of a ruling class has 
ever been a symptom of decadence from 


— 
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the orgies of the Roman Empire to the 
licentious escapades of our modern para- 
sites, details of which their own Press often 
consider unfit for print. 
to note the different tones adopted by our 
opponents in their attempts to discredit 
Socialism and that assumed when the 
‘‘ idealistic indiscretion ’’ involves a_ six- 
figure gift for the use of another man’s 
wife. Socialism will allow both women and 
men the fullest access to the means of life. 
Under such conditions human affection un- 
fettered by economic considerations need 
consider no other attraction than that 
which is mutual, thus removing the sordid 
and mercenary basis of sex relations to-day. 
MAC. 


THE CAPITALIST PRINCIPLES 
OF THE LLP. 


It is common enough to hear the I.L.P. 


_ and the Labour Party attacked and defended 


on the ground that they are Socialist 
parties. Yet we find leading members of 
the I.L.P. affirming that the Labour Party 
is not really socialist, and members of the 
Labour Party agreeing with them. Indeed, 
if the members of the I.L.P. considered the 
Labour Party a Socialist party they could 
not very well justify retaining their own 
separate organisation claiming, to be 
socialist, too. Then, again, the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain opposes both of 
these parties and maintains that they are 
anti-socialist. 

It cannot fail to be confusing to the en- 
quirer about Socialism to witness this dis- 
agreement between those who are all 
apparently socialists, and an attempt is. 
usually made to dismiss the disagreement 
as a question not of principles but of policy 
and method, and of only minor importance. 
‘‘ We are all,’’ they say, ‘‘ bound for the 
same place, but we travel by different 
roads.’’ Yet this explanationds not by any 
means true, for our opposition is not con- 
cerned mertly with method, but is one of 
basic principle. We have to reject offers 
to sink our differences and join forces be- 
Cause we travel by a different road to a 
different place. The success of the I.L.P. 
would mean defeat for us, and we can get 
what we want only after defeating them. 

If there exists this clash of aims no good 
purpose is served by minimising it, or 
ignoring it; hence our assertion that the 
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I.L.P. is not deserving of working-class 
support. 

We must, however, not attach undue im- 
portance to mere names. We cannot pre- 
vent our opponents from calling their 
politics ‘* Socialism ’? however much they 
differ from own own. The importance lies 
not in the name but in the thing, what it is 
and what it does for the workers, not what 
it is called. The Socialist Party and the 
I.L.P. both come before you to tell you 
the cause and the remedy for your poverty 
and insecurity. What we want you to 
notice is that their explanations and their 
remedies differ from ours as chalk does 
from cheese, in spite of an apparent 
similarity in the use of words. There are 
people who think that the I.L.P. and the 
Socialist Party are both wrong, but what 
you ought to avoid at all costs is thinking 
that we can both be right. If we are right, 
then the I.L.P. are wrong and vice versa. 
We ask you to examine our principles and 
choose between us. 

To make clear why the Socialist Party 
takes up this uncompromising attitude, let 
us examine the case it presents. | 

We live in a system of society which by 
general agreement is known as Capitalism, 
and whose outstanding features are private 
property and wage-earning. A certain few 
fortunate individuals are the owners of the 
land, the railways, factories and other 
means of production, and the non-owners 
have to work for a wage or a salary in the 


_ service of the owners of property. Society 


is divided into a class of workers who must 
work to live, and a class of capitalists who 
can live without working. We know from 
everyday experience that there is no wealth 
without work, yet the workers are poor” 
and the non-workers are rich. The 
Socialist says that the poverty of the poor 
and the riches of the wealthy are the results 
of the system of private property, and the 
only remedy is its abolition. Wo do not 
condemn the Capitalists as ‘‘ wicked ’’ be- 
cause they live by exploiting the workers, 
but we do regard private property as no 
longer necessary to society. We shall, 
therefore, deprive them of their property. 
Whatever services the Capitalists may have 
rendered in the early days of their system 
in directing industry and as the medium 
through which ‘accumulations of capital 
were made, they render needful services no 
longer. Society can manage now without 
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them, but they still continue to levy tribute 
on production to which they make no active 
contribution. It is now a quite normal 
Capitalist practice for the property owner 
to be, in fact and in the eyes of the law, 
a passive investor without knowledge of the 
industry or the right to share in the 
management. Occupying this position it is 
possible for the wealthy to live in luxury 
and yet grow continually wealthier. The 
Capitalist is, moreover, interested in pro- 
duction only from the point of view of the 
dividend-receiver. There is hardly an in- 
dustry in which more or less complete com- 
bination does not exist, and an admitted 
object of combination is to control and 
limit production in the interest of the share- 
holder. We even (have associations of 
employers providing individual firms with 
an annual grant conditional on their loyally 
refraining from producing anything. 

Socialism will terminate once and for all 
the right of any individual to-receive rents, 
profits, or inferest by virtue of being an 
owner of property. THE ONLY JUSTIFI- 
CATION for a claim on the produce of 
industry for able-bodied persons will be that 
they give personal service. Work, and 
work alone, will” entitle any fit man to 
consume the wealth which work alone pro- 
duces. That is the Socialist aim, but it ts 
not the aim of the I.L.P. Their slogan iS 
not the abolition, but the stabilisation of 
profit and interest. 

They endorse and wish to extend the 
movement in Capitalism towards removing 
from the hand of the Capitalist whatever 
active control of industry there is left to 
him, thus making him simply a passive 
owner receiving interest by right of owner- 
ship. They wish to hasten the Capitalist 
tendency towards nationalisation, and pro- 
pose to give the Capitalist Government 
Bonds which will guarantee to him a secure 
and regular income without risk of loss, 
and without the right to share directly in 
administration, at the same time saving him 
the expense and trouble of dealing with the 


discontent of the workers. The I.L.P. does | 
not attack the rights of capital; it defends _ 


them and holds out hopes of adding to their 
value. In the fight between the Socialist 
and the defenders of Capitalism, it stands 
on the side of property. 

Thus, in ‘‘ Socialism, Critical and Con- 
structive,’? in chapter 7, which is headed, 
‘ Socialist Society,’? Mr. J. R. MacDonald 
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writes :—‘‘ When Labour uses Capital an‘ 
pays it its market value, property is de- 
fensible, when Capital uses Labour and 
retains . . . . the maximum share in the 
product upon which it can keep its grip, 
property is devoid of a sure defence.’’ 
(Page 274). 

In ‘* How Socialists would run In- 
dustry’? (I.L.P. Programme. Pamphlet, 
Number 5, 1924) a footnote on page I4 
asks: ‘‘ Why should not Labour hire 
Capital and devote the whole of the surplus 
to the improvement of the service? ’’’ and 
again: ‘‘...the surplus earnings after 
paying a fixed rate of interest for the hire 
of loan capital, should. ... be reserved 
for specific purposes... .”’ 


In ‘‘ Socialism in the Village ’’ (I.L.P., 
1920) we read: ‘‘ The owners will receive 
Government Bonds in return for their land, 
the interest on which will be more than 
covered by the rents paid to the State ”’ 
(page 5), and (page 7): ‘‘ There is every 
reason to expect that agriculture under 
public management will yield a far better 
return on labour and capital than it now 
does.’? A prominent member of the I.L.P. 


is Mr. J. Wheatley, himself the owner of — 


considerable property, and ex-Minister of 
Health. In a recent speech reported in the 
Daily Herald (20th November) he declared 
that ‘‘ The only hope of saving us from 
catastrophe lies in a certain number of in- 
fluential Capitalists recognising that 
Capitalism itself is becoming the greatest 
menace to their capital. Nationalisation is 
likely to prove the only way to salvation.’”’ 
He goes on to elaborate his proposals and 
adds: ‘‘ It could be effected without mak- 
ing the Capitalists poorer, or lowering their 
standard of life.’’ In a pamphlet, ‘‘ The 
Catholic Working Man,’’ a publication of 
fhe ‘‘ Catholic Socialist Society ’’ (1909) 
which declares its ‘‘ hearty agreement ”’ 
with the I.L.P., Mr. Wheatley expressly 
clears himself from the charge of being a 
Socialist in the sense understood by the 
Socialist Party. He remarks that his 
political creed ‘‘ differs from the Socialism 
condemned by: the Pope in that it retains 
the right to own private property ”’ (page 
22) and he assures his critics that national- 
isation will show ‘‘ due . consideration of 
vested rights.”’ 

When we remember that of the Labour 
M.P.s in the last House of Commons well 
over half were members of the I.L.P., we 





Labour Government further evidence of 
their anti-socialism. Mr. Wheatley intro- 
ducing his Housing Bill declared in reply 
to an interruption, that ‘‘ The proposals 
which I am submitting are real Capitalism 
—an attempt to patch up in the interests 
of humanity, a Capitalist ordered society.’’ 
(See ‘‘ Houses to Let,’’ page 8. A ver- 
batim report published by the T.U.C. and 
the Labour Party.) He again made his 
position clear in a speech at Glasgow on 
Sunday, November 2nd, when he com- 
mented on the election results. ‘‘ My own 
view of the return of the Tories in such an 
overwhelming majority is that it will con- 
siderably hasten the end of the Capitalist 
system of society... . Had the Labour 
Government {been allowed to proceed it 
would have produced a greater amount of 
content among the toiling multitude, and it 
would have established Capitalism longer 
than it is likely to exist. now.”’ (Times, 
November 3rd.) The Socialist does not, 
of course, believe that it is possible to im- 
prove materially the workers’ position inside 
Capitalism, nor that the return of a Con- 
servative majority will hasten the progress 
to Socialism, but of the deadly work done 
by the Labour Party and the I.L.P in 
making the workers contented with the 
private property system there cari be no 
doubt. 

Another prominent member of the I.L.P. 
is Mr. R. H. Tawney, author of ‘‘ The 
Acquisitive Society.’? On pages 66 and 
177, after condemning various forms of 
property, he argues that the payment of 
‘‘ pure interest ’’ will be necessary under 
what he calls ‘‘ Socialism.’’ It is justified, 
he says, provided the owner of the capital 
is not dilowed to have any shage in, or 
responsibility for, the organisation of in- 
dustry. 

We see, then, that the view generally 
held by the I.L.P. members is that poverty 
can be removed’ without the abolition of 
private property in the means of produc- 


_ tion; while the Socialist Party demands, 


as the only solution, the extinction of all 
property claims whatever their name and 
form. 

Were it not for the repeated refusal of 
the I.L.P. to defend its principles on the 
public platform against the criticism of the 
Socialist, the question might usefully have 
been thrashed out in debate. | 


~ 
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HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


We are continuously asked why we don’t 
publish new pamphlets or re-publish old 
ones that are out of print. Our answer has 
been to point to that ever-pressing problem 
of finance. A party like ours, depending 
upon its members for financial support and 
faced with the inevitable poverty of a work- 
ing-class membership—our party is forced 
to curb its publishing activity within very 
narrow limits. Such a valuable and much- 
needed publication as our party pamphlet, 
‘* Socialism and Religion,’’ is urgently re- 
quired at a low price, and its re-publica- 
tion in thaf form would find a ready sale. 
It would have been re-issued long ago had 
sufficient funds come in. 

Amongst other publications very much 
needed we have in view a pamphlet on the 
Principles of Socialism. The enormous 
amount of rubbish printed in the name of 
Socialism in recent years, with its confus- 
ing effect on the workers’ minds, makes 


the scientific and revolutionary pronounce- 


ments of The Socialist Party an urgent 
necessity. We have, therefore, opened a 
fund called ‘‘ A New Publications Fund,’’ 
which will be reserved for the purpose of 
new publications. We invite members and 
sympathisers immediately to send in dona- 
tions marked for that fund. If you cannot 
afford much send in the little you can. If 
the readers of the Socialist Standard who 
appreciate the soundness of our party posi- 
tion will hurry along their contributions to 
the fund we can rapidly get to work. 

We get letters of appreciation of our 
literature from all over the world. Here 
is your opportunity to put your apprecia- 
tion into a postal order and send it along. 

THE EpIToRIAL COMMITTEE. 


See 
NOW ON SALE. . 


MANIFESTO 
THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Sixth Edition—With New Preface. 


Price Threepence. Post Free, Fourpence 
FROM THE 


S.P.G.B., 17 Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1 
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THE ORGANISATION OF THE 
WORKING CLASS. 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC. 


Ever since the existing social order 
originated in the downfall of feudalism, 
there has been going on a struggle between 
the two classes of which it is composed, 
i.e., the capitalist or master-class and the 
wage-slave or working-class. As a result 
of this struggle, ever increasing in its in- 
tensity and ever widening in its scope, there 
has arisen a tertain degree of organisation 
on the part of both classes. Up to the 
present the initiative in the struggle has 
lain with the masters and the efficiency -of 
their organisation is’ correspondingly 
greater than that of the workers, whose lot 
has in the main consisted of a series of 
defeats resulting in increased poverty and 
exploitation. There is urgent need for im- 
pravement in the workers’ organisation, 
hence the propaganda of the Socialist 
Party. 

Socialist theory is the result of scientific 
effort to explain the class struggle, 1.e., 
to discover its cause, the line of its develop- 
ment and its eventual outcome. Socialists, 
therefore, are essentially and directly in- 
volved in this struggle, and have a distinct 
point of view to express regarding the 
organisation of their class. ; 


_~ 


~™ 
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A glance over the field of battle reveals 
at once the fact that the workers’ organ- 
isation at present is a conglomeration of 
fragments rather than an organic whole. 
It consists of innumerable unions professing 
to function in the interests of different sec- 
tions, overlapping to an appallingly waste- 
ful degree and confusing the workers by 
their various ‘‘ programmes.’’ It is realised 
by some of the workers that one union for 
one class is essential if defeat is ever to 
be converted into victory. What is not so 
clearly recognised is that such a union must 
be a Socialist union. 

To exist at all a union of the entire 
working-class must at least have a common 
object, and one looks around in vain for 
any other object but Socialism which is 
capable of becoming common to all sec- 
tions. Unity is impossible so long as the 
mass of the workers see no further than 
the immediate struggle over wages and 
hours, etc., which necessarily vary in dif- 
ferent localities and occupations. This is 
not saying that such struggle can or should 
be abandoned while capitalism lasts. On 
the contrary, no one is more determined in 
the prosecution of the defensive fight than 
the Socialist since those who cannot defend 
will make poor material for conducting an 
attack. What does, however, need em- 


phasising is that victory cannot be obtained | 


within the limits of the wage system. So 


long as the master-class possess the means _ 


of life so long will the workers be con- 
demned to poverty and slavery. 

The first essential then is a change in 
the outlook of the workers, in the goal of 
their struggle. They must become class 
conscious and take the initiative. They 
must determine to attack the system which 
deprives them of the fruits of their labour. 

The next point to become agreed upon 
is the line of action or policy to be adopted 
in conducting—this attack. This can only 
be determined by the nature of the con- 
ditions existing. In points of detail these 
conditions are constantly changing. It is, 
therefore, impossible to lay down in ad- 
vance a detailed programme to be adopted 
in the hour of the social revolution. Cer- 
tain fundamental features of the existing 


order make it both possible and necessary. 


to outline the general character of the 
policy to be pursued. 

In the first place it is important to realise 
that the existing order is maintained by 
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political means, 1.e., by the machinery of 
government in. the hands of organisations 
of the master-class. A consideration of 
industrial conditions soon reveals why this 
must be so. To-day the occupiers or users 
of the various industrial plants are not the 
owners; if they were, there would be no 
social problem, i.e., no class struggle. 

Ownership to-day consists not in occupa- 
tion but in mere legal title, meaningless, 
unless recognised and upheld by the forces 
of the State. The overthrow of capitalist 
ownership, therefore, and the establishment 
of common ownership, involves the capture 
of the State by the working-class. Dis- 
possession necessitates disarmament. The 
organisation of the working-class must, 
therefore, be a political organisation, 1.e., 
a Socialist Party. 


The nature of its object and the circum- 
stances of .its origin compel a Socialist 
party to oppose all other parties at all 
times and without exception, since these 
parties can exist only to preserve in some 
shape or form the system which the 
Socialist Party is out to abolish. 

The existing confusion among the 
workers organised in the Trade Unions has 
enabled a crowd of professional politicians 
drawn from the ranks of both classes, to 
form a party claiming to have special 
regard for the interests of the workers. 
This party is, financially, nothing but a 
parasite upon the Trade Unions, depriving 
them of strength (which could be used for 
fighting against the masters) in order to 
further a political policy very little different 
from that of Liberal capitalists. Such 
difference as exists between them is of no 
consequence to the workers. In spite of 


) this fact, however, numerous critics of the 


Labour Party profess to believe that the 
Trade Unions are part of it. The Labour 
Party is allowed to claim that it is the 
political organisation of the Trad€)Unions 
as such. 

The Socialist Party disputes this claim. 
A Trade Unionist as such has no particular 
political creed. He may be a Liberal ora 
Conservative, a Socialist orfan Anarchist, 
or alternatively, utterly . indifferent to 
political matters. The essential concern of 
a Trade Union is obviously the industrial 
conditions, particularly affecting its. mem- 
bers; it is a sectional organisation and 
thus cannot form the basis of a political 
party whose concern is class interest. . 
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What, then, is the attitude of the Socialist 
Party towards the Trade Unions? Neces- 
sarily it is one of propdganda. To the 
extent that the Trade Unions defend the 
immediate interest of the workers, the 
Socialist Party supports them. It combats, 
however, every action on their part, political 
or otherwise, which assists the master-class. 
For the rest it advocates the obliteration 
of sectional and financial restrictions on 
membership. The organisation of the 
workers must be based upon class interests. 

Much valuable time is wasted by some 
otherwise intelligent workers in advocating 
detailed plans of organisation. ‘‘ Indus- 
trialists :’ of various shades endeavour to 
map out in advance the structure of the 
revolutionary embryo. They forget that 
society is an organism and not a piece of 
architecture; that organs only develop as 
the need for them arises. The function of 
industrial administration in the fullest sense 
cannot pass into the hands of the. workers 
until they have secured possession of the 
means of life in the manner indicated 
above. | 

The task of a revolutionary-body is, there- 
fore, the accumulation of revolutionary 
material, i.e., Socialists. The elaboration 


‘of this material into organic shape will 


depend upon the development of the con- 
ditions of its existence, the details of which, 
not being prophets, we cannot foresee. For 
us it is enough to proclaim the revolutionary 
slogan, ‘‘ The world for the workers,’’ and 
to organise and act in accordance there- 
with. 


‘In England, Journalism, except in a 
few well-known instances, not having been 
carried to such excesses of brutality, is still 
a great factor, a really remarkable power. 
The tyranny that it proposes to exercise over 
people’s private lives seems to me quite 
extraordinary. 

‘‘ The fact is that the public have an in- 
satiable curiosity to know everything except 


‘what is worth knowing. 


‘ Journalism, conscious of this, and hav- 
ing tradesmen-like habits, supplies the de- 
mands. In centuries before ours, the pub- 
lic nailed the ears of journalists to the pump. 

‘* That was quite hideous. 

‘‘In this century journalists have nailed 
their own ears to the keyhole. | 

‘‘ That is much worse.’”’ 

OscaR WILDE. 
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The history of: mankind’s social amuse- 
ments and recreational activities corre- 
sponds closely with and can only be ex- 
plained from the development of economic 
life and of successive forms of society. 

Man is a gregarious creature, and to be 
at one with his herd—with a multitude of 
his kind when it is surging with a common 
emotion and to be feeling, thinking and 
expressing his feeling in unison with his 
fellows is one of the most stirring and 
pleasurable things he can experience. This 
psychological factor is strikingly manifest 
in all organised play and entertainment, 
but to explain the forms of recreation pre- 
vailing at any time we must consider the 
conditions of economic and social life in 
which they have their roots. : 

_ Primitive man must have had little oppor- 
tunity for pure play of a systematic and 
organised kind, -but with increased pro- 
ductiveness came relief from strictly useful 
employment and various forms of true 
social amusements came into being—often 
by the modification of more serious occupa- 
tions. 

The savage hunting tribe indulges in 
strange dancing and singing that is quite 
mystifying to the uninitiated observer. He 
may explain these—to him—weird perform- 
ances as forms of diversion and relaxation; 
but to the savage they have a very serious 
and practical significance. They are 
magical rites by which he believes he can 
- influence-the rainfall or the supply of 
animals or bring luck to the tribe in its 
hunting. They are, therefore, to him a 
necessary part of his economic life. 

Even later, whém agriculture is practisetl 
and patriarchal organisation has grown up 
ritual dances and seasonal festivals exist 
which are intimately connected with the 
fertility of the soil, the sowing of the seed 
and the reaping of the crops. 

These ceremonial practices, serious as 
were their objects, undoubtedly generated 
in the people who took part in them a high 
degree of emotional excitement and pleasure 
and contained the germs of the true public 
amusements of the future. In that very 
interesting book, ‘‘ Ancient Art and 
Ritual,’’ Jane Harrison describes for us the 
evolution among the Greeks from the spring 


festival of Dionysos—the spirit of vegeta-’ 
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tion—to the genuine dramas of A®schylus 
and Sophocles—from the dromena or rite 
to the drama or play. 

With the institution of slavery came also 
a leisured class and, thus stimulated, the 
arts of pleasure reached a high pitch of 
variety, refinement and extravagance. 

In Greece and Rome the enormous popu- 
lation of slaves had, in the main, little or 
no leisure nor amusement, but in the lives 
of the free citizens, both rich and poor, the 
public games, theatres and festivals came 
to play an increasingly important réle. To 
all citizens admission to the arena and the 
theatres was free, or the fee only nominal. 
They were publicly organised by the State 
or the city authorities, were held usually 
at the religious festivals and continued to 
have vital social importance and some 
degree of religious significance throughout 
the entire period of their history.* They 
acted as a social bond, emphasising the 
common tradition and stimulating the sen- 
timents of patriotism and citizenship. Thus 
they were a factor of considerable import- 
ance in welding all grades of freemen into 
a solid mass in opposition to the numeric- 
ally overwhelming but unorganised and 
politically impotent slaves. Moreover as, 
particularly in the Roman dominions, slaves 
were used in the public games in great 
numbers and without the slightest regard 
either for their feelings or their lives, the 
arena became a means of widening the 


gulf ’twixt slave and free, increasing class — 


contempt, arrogance and hatred, developing 
even further the callousness and cruelty of 
the free class and yet inspiring them with 
an increasingly intense fear of widespread 
revolt amongst the chained, suffering mass 
in the underworld. 

When Roman civilisation: reached its 
zenith the slave-system was so extensive 
and the supply of sldves so well ‘organised 
that free-labour becarmfe economically un- 
profitable whilst morally it came to be re- 
garded as the contemptible badge of servil- 
ity and beneath the dignity of free citizens. 
In the cities an ever-growing multitude of 
workless and propertyless free-men became 
dependent upon the free distribution of corn 
by the State. Then came the clamour for 

* The Bull-fight in the Spanish countries—a 


relic of Roman domination—is a modern survival 
of this phase. 
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amusement and more and more of it, and 
the wealthy slave-owners and politicians 
who dominated the State were compelled 
to yield to the insistent demands of the 
reckless horde of state-fed citizens. 


The so-called ‘‘ games ’’ had now be- 
come a political necessity, and they assumed 
extraordinary proportions, and became ever 
more extravagant and terrible spectacles. 
At the great Roman circuses wild beasts 
from every part of the Empire were 
matched in combat, and thousands of slaves 
fought to the death for the diversion and 
excitement of immense throngs of citizens. 
In such a debauch ended ancient civilisa- 
tion, based on the first primary form of 
exploitation—chattel-slavery. 


Under the medizval feudal system which 
retained the village community and much 
of patriarchal society, the public games 
and entertainments were again markedly 
social, traditional and religious in character, 
but they strongly reflected the hard and 
fixed system of class differentiation charac- 
teristic of feudalism. The serfs and 
peasants had their own Maypole and other 
semi-ritual festivals connected with. cultiva- 
tion; and these, though they had a veneer 
of Christianity, were hoary with an anti- 
quity going back far into barbarism—as we 


” 


have previously noted. The Church, ever > 


on the watch for subtle means of maintain- 
ing its hold: upon society, held its Mystery 
and Morality plays which were often per- 
formed within the walls of the Churches 
and monasteries. These religious plays 
were, of course, intended to foster belief 
and provide religious instruction rather 
than amusement, but there is evidence that 
they were amusing enough and they were 
certainly the nearest thing to the true 
drama that the Medizval period evolved. 
The nobility, a class closely marked off from 
the rest of the population, had its own 
peculiar institution—the tournament, which 
fostered the veneration for rank and the 
warlike virtues so necessary to a class owing 
its existence and its sanction to the sword. 

Economic evolution undermined the feudal 
system and killed it. With the growth of 
trade and commercial relations of produc- 
tion, the disappearance of serfdom and the 
rise of the wages system, the old social 
order of things, with all its ideas, its sen- 


-timents and its customs, lost its economic 


basis and slowly and tardily passed away. 
The village community was” broken up, 
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the common lands disappeared and_ the 
population concentrated into the towns; 
social and personal ties were replaced by 
monetary relations—in the language of the 
jurists ‘‘ status ’’ gave place to *“' con- 
tract.’’ The rigid stratification of social 
orders with fixed rights and duties was dis- 
solved and in its stead arose a system 
wherein the possession of money alone 
formed the class division and which knew 
as a regulating force only the balance of 
the market—the impersonal, non-traditional 
pressure of ‘‘ economic law.’’ It was the 
new era of ‘‘ liberty, equality and frater- 
nity ’’—capitalism. 

As it expanded itself the new economy 
cut the social soil from under the feudal 
forms of amusement and new forms began 
to appear. The mountebank and strolling 
player (the primitive actor, dancer, singer 
and clown) even under feudalism was the 
counterpart of the earliest travelling mer- 
chant, the pedlar moving from village to 
village with his wares. But the nerve- 
centre of the new system was in the towns, 
there the merchant was established, and 
the new classes—capitalist and proletarian 
—were arising, and there. developed the 
new habits of thought and the new amuse- 
ments—amonhg them, the theatre. The 
first public theatre in England was opened 
in Blackfriars, London, in 1576, and others 
were soon established and were performing 
the works of Shakespeare and the other . 
Elizabethan dramatists. 

The new theatre was from the first free 
from the feudal tradition. It was com- 
mercial in its aim and methods, had no 
connection with the Church, which indeed 
opposed it, and it voited the new dawning 
spirit of individualism. Since its birth the 
bourgeois theatre has flourished, and it is 
perhaps the most typical social amusement 
of the bourgeois era. 

The only set-back in the history) of the 
modern theatre fook place under the 
freakish domination of the Puritans, to 
which we can here only briefly refer. The 
Puritans were a section of the lower bour- 
geoisie who developed to an extreme degree 


a religion and philosophy of life involving 


excessive reverence for the petty-capitalist 
virtues of industry, thrift and accumulation 
and who frowned upon all amusement and 
frivolity as sinful. During their short 
period of political rule in England and 
America they attempted with partial success 
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the suppression of all forms of social enter- 
tainment. Their social influence unfortu- 
nately long outlasted their actual rule in 
both countries. 

The subject matter of the drama is not 
here our prime concern, but it may be noted 
that with the rise of bourgeois relations of 
life and of individualism in outlook, tra- 


ditional, mystical, symbolic and _ heroic’ 


themes tended to be supplanted by studies 
of individual character and of personal 
problems, especially sexual ones, that the 
individual in society is compelled to face. 
In these plays bourgeois morality, ideals 
of conduct and theories control the plot and 
action. 

On the other hand, since capitalism has 
entered on its decadent phase and its in- 
soluble difficulties have become chronically 
manifest, the satirist and social critic has 
increasingly used the medium of the drama 
and plays denouncing the evils and ridicul- 
ing the inconsistencies of the social order 
have appeared. The Ibsens, Shaws and 
Galsworthys are products of this phase. 
This class of drama is, however, as yet 
appreciated and supported by only a com- 
paratively small section of theatregoers, 
and even these are largely tolerant members 
of the bourgeoisie. R. W. HousSL_ey. 

: (End of Part I.) | 
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SOCIALISM AND THE SO-CALLED 
‘‘MIDDLE CLASS.” 


THE SALARIED SLAYES. 

The present writer wears a stiff collar as 
a boot-maker wears a leather apron, or as 
a lamplighter carries a pole—it is the sign 
and badge of his profession. He is a bank 
clerk. Not having been blessed with that 
rare quality reserved for some members of 
the capitalist class alone—business ability— 
and lacking foresight, he was foolish 
enough to choose two proletarians for his 
parents, although there were millionaires 
available. He is now reaping the reward 
of his pre-natal folly in an office. He is a 
‘brain worker,’’ selling his labour-power 
for wages, but not by the week, mark you, 
not by the week, but by the month! 


Ignoring outward signs of superiority, 
the brain worker can be distinguished from 
the mere plebian by the following character- 
istics. He uses a machine to do his writing, 
another machine to do his calculations, is 
very respectable and deferentially reverent 
towards those set in authority over him. 
Moreover, he, as he is only too fond of 
saying, is the backbone of the Empire, the 
defender of the constitution, and at the 
same time the crushed worm between the 


‘millstones of organised Labour and Capital. 


To the first he pays its wages, the other he 
pays its profits, and in short he thinks that 
he occupies a very Special position in the 
community, a position which needs and 
deserves to be defended from the wicked 
Socialists. A Socialist bank-clerk is, there- 
fore, somewhat of an enigma to-those among 
whom he works. He. is frequently asked 
what he hopes to get out of being a So- 
cialist, what he stands to gain by the over- 
throw of Capitalism, what there is in his 
present condition to cause him dissatisfac- 
tion. 

It is the purpose of this article to answer 


briefly as many of these questions as space) 


will allow. It is hoped to prove that 
Socialism is the only political theory of 
any use to all workers, and in so doing to 
show that there is no ‘‘ middle class,’’ that 
in Capitalist society, as we know it to-day, 
there are but two classes, and that anyone, 
whether he be a navvy or a bank manager, 
who is compelled to sell his labour power 
for wages, and who can only exist at a 
given standard of comfort by such a sale, 
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is a member of the working class, is a 
proletarian, and, as such, is a slave in 
society, whose interests demands that he 
should help to abolish Capitalism. 


THE POSITION OF THE PROPERTYLESS. 

Now a proletarian is one who possesses 
nothing but the power to labour and who, 
in order to live, sells that power to those 
who own and control the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, that is to the 
Capitalists. As his power to labour is 
bound up in, and cannot exist apart from, 
his physical being, he sells himself by the 
day, the week, month or whatever period is 
arranged. In the form of wages (called by 
some income) he receives just sufficient to 
maintain himself at the standard of life 
common to his group. Competition for jobs 
ensures that he shall not be able to demand 
more except for a limited period. The 
wage he receives includes not only his own 
cost of living but also the cost of rearing 
a family, of providing children to replace 
him in the mine, the workshop or office 
after he has gone, for to-day the family is 
still the unit of society generally, and cal- 
culations of maintenance costs are made 
with reference to it, not to the individual. 
If a worker remains single, or limits his 
family, he may make slight improvements 
in his own condition but, as will be shown 
later, these are of small account and in any 
event their value can only be _ estimated 
after setting off against them the sacrifices 
involved. 

This is the position of economic depend- 
ence in which the working class finds itself, 
but while the people whoa fancy they are 
the ‘‘ middle class ’’ would probably admit 
this as a correct description of the position 
of the other workers they do not recognise 
its application to themselves. But wherein 
does their position differ? Consider the 
shop-keeper. He regards himself as inde- 


-pendent, yet he is usually as much bound 


‘as any employee. If he is a confectioner, 
for instance, he is, in effect, the employee 
of the producers, Cadburys, Rowntrees, 
etc., just as much as if he were a labourer 
in one of their factories. He sells their pro- 
ducts at their prices, and is dependent on 
their continuing to supply him with goods 
and on working himself in the selling of 
them for his living. He is merely a kind 
of commercial traveller, and, like him, is 
immediately affected by any worsening of 
working class life through unemployment, 
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lowered wages, etc. The publican, whose 
independence is even more illusory, is par- 
ticularly dependent on the brewery com- 
pany on the one hand and the condition of 
the labour market on the other. Lower 
wages mean less business. 

It is true that there are some workers 
who also enjoy dividends from relatively 
small investments, but this does not alter 
their position in society, although it may 
colour their outlook on social questions. 
The fundamental question is whether the 
individual is or is not compelled to sell his 
labour power in order to live. If he is 
compelled to sell his services, then his 
position is that of the worker who must 
work or suffer privation, not that of the 
Capitalist who is able to please himself, 
and who may, in order to escape the bore- 
dom of doing nothing, add to his income 
by taking employment. 

The fact that money wages vary does not 
relieve the better paid worker from the 
same compulsion that presses on the lower 
paid. Use makes it just as urgent a 
problem for him to maintain the standard 
he has been in the habit of enjoying, 
although there may be a wide margin 
between it and the bare physical minimum 
which will keep him alive and well. In 
passing, it may be mentioned that the 
tendency is for the variations between the 
different grades of workers to become less 
with increasing competition for employ- . 
ment. The simplification of labour pro- 
cesses, cOnsequent on the _ introduction 
of improved machines and ‘their standard- 
isation, makes it easier for labour to be 
trained for any kind of employment, and ° 
this levels out wages. 

The members of the so-called ‘‘ middle 
class,’’ to the degree that they are really 
better off. than other workers, therefore 
have just the same interest in destroying 
the evils consequent upon the wages system. 

As for the suggestion that the ‘‘ middle 


class ’’ are distinguished from the workers 


in being owners of property, statistics will 
show how much exaggerated the claim is. 


WHO OWNS THE PROPERTY. 

According to the 64th Report of the - 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, the total 
number of incomes exceeding £500 per 
annum was only 563,000 in the year 1919- 
1920, the last year for which figures are 
available. When it is remembered that 
there are more than 20 million persons in 
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this country entitled to vote, and that this 
excludes males under 21 and females under 
30, it will be seen how small a proportion 
of the population is in receipt of such an 
income, even after allowing for those who 
are dependents. Obviously, in view of 
this, the opportunity to accumulate property 
is limited to but a small part of society. 
The following figures taken from the report 
of the Coal Industry Commission (Vol. 3, 
Appendix 66) afford some idea of the wages 
actually paid to those who fancy them- 
selves in a superior position. The figures 
relate to 579% of the collieries in this coun- 
try, and as, the return was not compulsory, 
the probability is that only the better pay- 
ing companies gave any information. 

Salary (including bonus and No. of Managers. 
value of house and coal) 1913. 1919. 
£100 or less per annum ... 2 
£101—£200 oe ee 3 
£201— £300 ae sa 29 
£301—£400 as os - 251 
£401—£500 ots ae 213 
£501—£600 eo eis 146 
£601 and over © ... ae OU 152 
- Prices had, of course, risen in 1919 nearly 
200% over the 1913 level. 


Again, only 27 persons out of every 1,000 
pay Death ,Duties. In other words, only 
2.794 of the population leaves over £300: 
while at a recent dinner given to the Chilian 
Minister the guests who numbered a mere 
150 were worth between them £200 million 
(Daily Sketch). The property of the 
‘* middle class ’’ and their ability to save, 
are, like those of the rest of the wage- 
earners, largely mythical. In 1922~ there 
were 11,733,564 depositors in the Post 
Office Savings Bank, their total deposits 
being £268,143,235° or an average of 
£22 16s. Id. each.. The average for 
6,298,376 of them was the grand sum of 
1/10. (Statistical Abstract for United 
Kingdom, 1908—1922). ) 
" And in any event these savings’ are for 
the most part the provision made for the 
education and upbringing of children, for 
sickness, accident and old age, and there- 
fore do not represent a surplus at all. They 
are merely part of the cost of maintenance 
of the worker... The low standard wage 
earner does not have to make provision for 
all these things, or else he does it in some 
other way. It is interesting to notice the 
opinion recently expressed by Lord Dawson 
of Penn on the ‘‘ need for extended sickness 
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insurance ’’ for the ‘‘ middle class ’’ who, 
he said, were excluded from the Medical 
Insurance Act which provided for the 
manual workers, and who were to be dis- 
tinguished from the rich, ‘‘ who could 
provide for themselves ’’ (Daily Herald, 
18th November). The manual workers are 
provided by the State or by some other 
public body with education for his children 
suflicient to fit them for the work they are 
expected to perform; with hospital treat- 
ment; old age pensions and the dole. 
Above a certain level of income allowance 
is made in the wages paid for the satis- 
faction of these needs, which below that 
level are publicly provided. Jako Bad be 
(To be continued.) 


A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE 
MATERIALIST CONCEPTION OF 
HISTORY. 


(Continued from December issue). 


It will be noted that in this sketch we 
have taken a few examples from past his- 
tory to show how our theory of historical 
development fits the facts. But it equally 
applies to the history of our own times. 
For, manifold though the changes are that 
economic development has brought into be- 
ing, the foundation of human society is 
still an economic one; only man’s way of 
dealing with the fact has changed. The 
production and distribution of wealth is still 
of primary importance to human societyé 
Hence the changes that have occurred in 
recent years in the means of wealth produc- 
tion and distribution can be said to be the 
underlying cause of many modern historical 
events. The late European War is one 
Outstanding example. Unlike the small, 
self-supporting nations of feudal times, the 
leading nations of to-day are more or less 
politically and economically interwoven 
with each other. Particularly all countries 
are more economically interdependent than, 
say, a hundred years ago. Thus a general 
economic development in one country will 
make its effects felt nearly the world over. 
So vast had been the economic development 
of Germany from the time of the Franco- 


~Prussian War of 1871, up to a few years 


prior to 1914, that the German ruling class 
becaming a standing menace to the inter- 
ests of the ruling class of this and other 
countries. The war was the direct out- 
come. Of course, the usual “ lofty ideals’’ 
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were paraded by the rival groups of capi- 
talists as one means of urging the workers 
on to the slaughter. But whilst Great Bri- 
tain entered the war on the plea of ‘‘ the 
defence of small nations,’’ the real reason 
for her entry was the desire to crush a 
serious commercial rival, and thus retain 
for herself a large control of the world’s 
markets. And similar motives actuated ali 
the countries who participated in that ‘‘holi- 
est of holy wars.’’ That the underlying 
cause of the war was an economic one, and 
not the so-called racial differences as was 
said during the war is now more or less 
openly admitted by all. In conclusion..Some 
years ago Marx’s son-in-law Paul Lafargue, 
in explaining the ‘‘ Historical Method of 
Marx,”’ well said, that in formulating that 
method Marx had placed at our disposal a 
‘“ tool,’’? ‘* an instrument of research.’’ The 
need for the use of that tool still awaits re- 
cognition by the great bulk of the working 
class, for it is in the hands of the workers 
that it will prove most useful for the pro- 
gress of human society. In other words, 
besides being an instrument of historical 
research it is an instrument of their eman- 
cipation from wage slavery. Besides pro- 
viding them with the understanding of the 
rise of mankind from their low beginnings 
in savagery up to our own civilisation, the 
rise of class society, slavery and the State, 
our view of historical development provides 
‘an understanding of the basis and move- 
ment of modern society. The conditions 
engendered in capitalist society already in- 
dicate the form of the society of the future. 
Social ownership and control of the re- 
sources of wealth production and distribu- 
tion is pointed to as the next stage in social 
evolution. Let the workers then grasp a 
knowledge of the materialist conception of 
history. They will then use that know- 
ledge in harmony with that economic devel- 
opment that has, in the main, made pos- 
sible their freedom from capitalist domina- 
tion. They will change the form of society 
in harmony with ¢their requirements by 
establishing Socialism. With that accom- 
plished the economic forces of society 
‘‘ which have hitherto ruled man ’’ will be- 
come more and more consciously under the 
control of mankind. ‘‘ Only from that 

time,’? says Engels, ‘‘ will man himself 
more and more consciously make his own 
history—only from that time will the 
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social causes set in movement by him have 
in the main and in a constantly growing 
measure, the results intended by him. It 
is the ascent of man from the kingdom of 
necessity to the kingdom of freedom.’’ 
R. REYNOLDS. 
(Conclusion.) 


MORE TRADE—LESS WORK. 


All the Conservative papers during the 
General Election made great play of the 
increase in unemployment during the last 
ten months. Now the papers are full of 
figures showing that imports and exports 
have largely increased in the same ten 
months compared to the similar ten months 
of last year. What better proof is re- 
quired of the falsity of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s claim that the way to reduce un- 
employment is to develop world trade. Trade 
may be greatly increased, but if more eco- 
nomies) and labour saving methods are 
used in production the increase in trade can 
actually be carried on by fewer employees. 

The wider use of labour-displacing 
methods since the war and the growing 
number of combines and trusts are facts 
which make the cry of ‘‘ More Trade ” 
mean nothing to. the unemployed. 


“ SOCIALISM AND RELIGION.” 


The Socialist Educational Society of New York 
have, by permission of the S.P.G.B., reprinted the — 
above pamphlet. The S.P.G.B. are the sole agents 
for the pamphlet in this country, and copies can be 
obtained from Head Office at 5d. each, postage 1d. 
extra, Spee terms for quantities. 


a aia 


§.P.4.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 


Sundays: Finsbury Park, 3 p.m. 
Clapham Common, 3 p.m. 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 
« Victoria Park, 11.30 a.m. 


Mondays: Highbury Corner, 8 p m. 
Garnault Place, Clerkenwell, 8 p.m. 


Thursdays: Dalston, Queen's Road, 8.30 p.m. 


Friday : Stratford, Water Lane, 8 p.m. 
‘Tooting, Church Lane, 8 p.m 


Walthamstow, High Street, (Opposite Baths), 8 p.m. 


Saturdays : Leyton, James Lane, nr. Leyton Stn., 7.30 p.m, 
Stoke Newington, WestHackney Church, 8p.m, 
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SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 
BATTERSEA.—Communications to Sec., 2, Han- 
bury-rd., S.W.11. Branch meets Thursday, 8 p.m. 
at The Waiting Koom, Latcomere Baths, entrance 
in Burns Road. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
11 Upper Dean-st., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 


CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 


CLERKENWELL.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 
8 p.m., at 17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. Discussions 
every Wednesday at 8.45 p.m.—all invited. Com- 
munications to Sec., at above address. 


EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.8. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 


EDINBURGH.—Communications to Andrew Porter, 
_ 12a, Kings-rd., Portobello. 


GLASGOW .—Communications to Sec., J. Higgins, 
816, Ruthlerglen-rd, Oatlands, Glasgow. 


HACKNEY.—Communications tothe Sec., 78 Green- 


wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at The 
Arcadians, 42, Amhurst-rd., Hackney Stn. 


HANLEY.—Branch meets Mondays, Working Men's 
Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., T. Travis, 
27, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Stafts. 


ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 


LEYTON.—Communications to Sec., 88, Dunedin- 
rd., Leyton. Branch meets 8 p.m., Trades and 
Labour Hall, Grove House, High-rd., every 
Tuesday. Public invited. 


MANCHESTER.—Sec., A. L. Myerson, 58, Marshall 
Place, Hightown, Manchester. Branch meets 
Clarion Café, Market St., 2nd and 4th Wednesday 
in month, at 8.30 p.m. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 
J. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 


TOOTING.—Sec., A. Yeomans, 15, University-rd., 
Collier's Wood, S.W.19. Branch meets every 
Thursday at 8 p.m. 


TOTTENHAM.—Secretary, 12, High Cross road, 
Tottenham, N.17. Branch meets Fridays, The 
Trades Hall, 7, Bruce-grove, Tottenham. Dis- 
cussion after branch business. Public invited. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to A. J. 
Godfrey, 30, Waverley road, Walthamstow, E.17. 
Branch meets at Workmen’s Hall, High-st., every 
Monday. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. Branch meets Mondays at 
8.30 p.m. at 162, High Street, Watford. 


WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays-at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 


WOOD GREEN.~- Branch meets 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays each month at 8p.m., at Noel Park 
School, N 22. 


THE SOCIALIST PART 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own. 
ership and democratio control of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic confrol 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the workin 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the ‘ 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. ; 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed tothe interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soctatist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolmentinthe Partyshould apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 


Published by Tue Sociattst Party of Great Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. and 
Printed for them by R. E. Taytor & Son, Ltp., 55/57, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. (7.0). 
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THE REAL RUSSIA 


ITS PRESENT POSITION AND TENDENCIES. 


After Lenin, by MicHAaEL FarBMAN. 280 pages. 
7/6. Published by Leonard Parsons, 24, Devon- 
shire Street, W.C.1. .. 
Michael Farbman sets out to tell the story 

of Russia since the introduction of the New 
Economic Policy in’ 1921. In doing so he 
gives us not only a clear and absorbing 
account of the chief existing economic and 
political features, together with many 
glimpses into the future as he anticipates 
it, but also a useful brief analysis of the 


forces which have. moulded the present out 


of the pre-war Russian State. 

He .is amazed at the almost universal 
failure in this country to understand what 
.is going on in Russia, and he ascribes it 
largely to the fact that the continuity in 
office of the persons and the party made 
prominent in 1917—the Bolsheviks—has 
quite hidden from view the radical changes 
in policy that have taken place. Confusion 
is deepened by the habit of continuing to 
use revolutionary phrases long after they 
have been robbed of all meaning by chang- 
ing’ circumstances. 


There is a new and stable Russia, but it > 


is not by any means the one desired by the 
Bolsheviks, although, to a superficial view, 
they dominate the situation. Looking 
below the surface, Mr. Farbman concludes 
that ‘‘ the important point to grasp... 
is the fact that a new ruling class is being 
evolved ’’ (15) and the real power of the 
Bolsheviks comes from the circumstance 
that they saw this ‘‘ new ruling class emerg- 
ing in Russia and were astute enough to 
manceuvre themselves into the position of 
its leaders ’’ (23). They have held that 


j 
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position by making a series of far-reaching 
concessions to the peasants, and in Mr. 
Farbman’s view they will continue to govern 
and make concessions, until divergent in- 
terests, crystallising in distinct political 
parties, break up the apparent unity of the 
Russian Communist Party which has been 


| s0 far the only, albeit a very restricted 


medium for the expression of political 
opinions, 

The overwhelming force which made 
possible the overthrow of Czardom was the 
determination of the peasants to have land. 
In the 40 years following 1861, the date of 
their ‘‘ emancipation ’’ from serfdom, the 
number of peasants rose from 45 to 85 
million, while over the same period the area 
of land used by them increased by only 
one-fifth. The average holding fell in size 
by nearly one half, and the result was 
s€mi-starvation for millions. ‘* Seventy per 
cent. had not enough fodder for their cattle 
and produced only the subsistence minimum 
for themselves ’’ (180). Changing condi- 
tions and improved agricultural methods 
made life still harder for the great majority. 
After a period of stagnation Russian agri- 
culture in the nineties began to revive—for 
the landowners—owing to increased foreign 
demand: and higher prices for grain, For 
the peasants this merely aggravated an 
already barely tolerable situation by making 
it harder still for them to rent land. It was 
now more profitable for the owners to have 
their land cultivated for themselves by hired 
labour. : 

The discontent of the poorer peasants and 


landless labourers found an outlet during 
¢ 
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the attempted revolution of 1905 in their 
endeavour to drive the land-owning nobility 
off the land bv the deliberate destruction 
of their houses, agricultural machinery, etc. 
After 1905, Stolypin’s reforms, by assisting 
the break-up of the village organisation, the 
Mir, helped the wealthier peasants to buy 
the land of the poorer, and thus destroyed 
peasant solidarity against the landowners. 
Yet discontent grew and received its magni- 
ficent. opportunity in the breakdown caused 
by the war. Even before the Bolsheviks 
seized power the great estates were being 
taken forcibly and divided up. It was the 
peasants who carried the Bolsheviks into 
office, but when once the land was theirs 
and their position on it reasonably secure, 
they had no further concern with plans for 
social revolution. Mr. Farbman records the 
surprise felt by himself and other observers 
at the remarkable political insight shown 
by the seemingly dull peasants. They 
fought loyally and tenaciously with the 
Bolsheviks in defence of their land against 
Monarchist cownter-revolutionaries; and 
when the same Bolshevik government tried 
to seize their surplus produce in order to 
feed the towns, the peasants resisted, arms 
in hand, with equal tenacity. They 
stringently curtailed production and brought 
Lenin and his party to unconditional sur- 
render; also incidentally this curtailment 
was a big factor in multiplying the hard- 
ships of the famme. The result of their 
victory—the New Economic Policy —was 
that they gained the right to sell their 
produce freely in the market. 


In legal theory the, land is national 
property, but in truth the peasant occupier 
has security of tenure and in effect the land 
he occupies is his.. The law forbids him to 
sell his holding, but allows him to lease it 
out, and Mr. IF'arbman confidently predicts 
that improvements in agricultural organisa- 
tion and technique will be accompanied by 
growing inequality in the villages. A class 
of wealthy peasants accumulating larger 
and larger holdings will be faced by a class 
of landless rural labourers. In passing, it 


is worth noticing that a feature of village — 


life unwisely relied upon and exaggerated 
by Lenin—the antagonism between rich and 
poor peasants—was brought to an end by 
the seizure of the land, for the effect was 
to equalise all holdings. This immediately 
robbed the Bolsheviks of much of their 
active support in rural areas. | 
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Other developments equally obnoxious to 
the Communists have been going on in the 
towns. Despite their decrees, their propa- 
ganda and their state services, the Bolshe- 
viks have been quite unable to check the 
growth of a powerful capitalist trading 
class, the state enterprises being helpless in 
face of the competition of more adaptable 
private traders, 


Mr. Farbman quotes official figures, and 
goes on to say: These figures ‘* show that 
even in the wholesale trade private enter- 
prise enters into such serious competition 
with the State that it has nearly as many 
shops as the State. They demonstrate 
further that 92 per cent. of the retail trade 
is in the hands of private persons, and, what 
is of gravest importance, they show that 
from that area in which the masses make 
their purchases—the market-places—the 
State-controlled trade is completely absent. 
In the villages the situation of State trade 
is still less favourable. Here State shops 
are practically unknown and even co- 
operative shops are only 14.6 per cent. of 
all shops. If we compare State and private 
trade from the point of view of their re- 
spective turnover, we find that 64 per cent. 
of the entire turnover in the cities is made 
by private traders . . . the main struggle 
is being waged, and will continue to be 
waged, in the important sphere of retail 
trade. Yet the success already achieved by 
private capital in the wholesale trade is very 
remarkable. In the beginning of 1923 the 
proportion of private capital in this branch 


of trade was only 10 per cent. By the end . 


of the year it reached 30 per cent ” (page 
135). 3 


The growing power of this trading class 


cannot be ignored by those who would 
govern Russia, and will in due course lead 
to a great struggle for political control. 
Another battle-ground is provided by the 


disabilities imposed on the peasants by the 


present State control of foreign trade. The 
value of agricultural produce measured in 
pre-war prices is 4.7 times as great as the 
value of industrial produce. Yet agricul- 
tural produce obtains in the market only 


_2.3 times the price obtained for the produce 


of industry.. The remedy for the peasant 
is the unfettered right to sell his corn in 
the dearest market ‘and to buy what he 
requires in the cheapest market, at home 
and abroad. The issue will be Free Trade 
versus State control, and the victory of the 
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has been called by the Bolsheviks one of the 
three pillars of the Soviet State. Of the 
administration itself Lenin is reported to 
have said a few months before his death 


‘that the new bureaucratic machine was 


‘adopted from Tzarism and only slightly 
anointed with Soviet oil’’ (page 6). 

Mr. Farbman also sketches the leading 
figures in the Communist Party; describes 
the economic crisis of 1923 which fore- 
shadowed the coming clash between agri- 
cultural and industrial interests; and gives 
an account of the successful ‘attempt to 
stabilise the new currency. Other features 
we must leave, except to mention that the 
Trade Union movement has become (as 
must, of course, happen where the leading 
party is also the Government and hence the 
employer in State industries) a_ great 
organisation to prevent the workers from 
striking not only in State but also in private 
concerns (chap. viii). 

While Mr. Farbman has, and deserves, a 
reputation for careful and unbiased observa- 
tion, protest must be made against his pies 
lessly inaccurate treatment and curt dis- 
missal of Marx. 


On page 34 he tells us that ‘‘ When 
Lenin inaugurated the dictatorship of the 


proletariat he was obviously unhampered by 


the slightest doubt as to the efficacy of 
Marxian principles, but the longer he tested 
thém as a practical revolutionist and states- 
man, the more he became aware of the 
impossibility of building up a society on a 
mechanical and exclusively economic basis. 
When he had to adopt an agrarian’ policy 
totally at variance with his Marxian 
opinions, and when later he was compelled 
to make an ‘appeal to the peasants’ acquisi- 


tive instincts and go back to what he styled | 


‘State Capitalism,’ he was not only con- 
scious that something was wrong with his 
Marxian gospel, but frankly admitted that 
Marx had not foreseen all the realities of a 
complex situation. The greatest value of 
the Russian ‘Revolution to the world labour 
movement lies in the fact that it has re- 
placed Marxism by Leninism.”’’ 


Apart from some obscurities in the above 
passage, the’ plain suggestion is that Marx 
had envisaged the possibility of establishing 
socialism without socialists; of initiating a 
proletarian revolution in a country where 


80 per cent. of the population were non- 


proletarian peasants; and of building 
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socialist society in the most backward 
country in Europe. Lenin, says Mr. 
Farbman, tried to apply this theory, found 
it failed, and rejected it. The fact of the 
matter is that this whole conception (as 
has repeatedly been shown in the Socialist 
Standard) is utterly foreign to Marxism, and 
Lenin has produced no material evidence to 
prove the contrary. Indeed Mr. Farbman 
and those like the Daily Herald, who have 
so gleefully reproduced his opinion, make 
no attempt to do so. They are wise, for 
there is no such evidence. 


Moreover, Mr. Farbman himself supplies 
proof that Lenin was not, and could not, 
have been sent astray by following Marx in 
this matter. He writes this (page 96) :— 


‘* The most constant charge made against 
Lenin and his associates is that, contrary 
to the teachings of their own Marxian 
Sociology, which told them that Com- 
munism could only arise as a result of the 
most highly developed capitalism, they 
deliberately proceeded to precipitate this in 
a,country predominantly agricultural and 
containing only the rudiments of capitalist 
development. But an examination of 
Lenin’s struggle for State Capitalism 
against his Left Communist associates in 
the spring of 1918 will show conclusively 
that Lenin worked his hardest to extricate 
his party from the fatal policy of indis- 
criminate nationalisation to which they were 
As a Socialist theorist 


munism was bound first to arrive in the 
highly developed countries of the. West— 
England and Germany—and in America. 
He never made the mistake so commonly 
attributed to him of imagining that so back©) 
ward a‘country as Russia was ripe and 
ready for Communism.”’ 


Mr. Farbman here seems to be flatly 
contradicting his previous statement that 
Lenin went astray and had to ‘ go back 
to State Capitalism.’’ But whether Mr. 
Farbman thinks that Lenin erred or not, it 
is perfectly plain that Mr. Farbman, and in 
his opinion Lenin also, knew well that 
Marx could not be regarded as an advocate 
of attempting to establish Communism in 
backward Russia. If Lenin did at any time 
believe that this was possible, he held that 
belief not only in defiance of Marxian princi- 
ples, but also as a departure from his own 
view at the time of his return to Russia 
in 1917. 
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Mr. Farbman further quotes from a letter 
addressed in 1917 to the Swiss workers 

age 98) :— 
: Br : . the idea that the Russian pro- 
letariat is the chosen Revolutionary Pro- 
letariat among the workers of Europe 1s 
absolutely alien to us. We are fully aware 
that the proletariat of Russia is less 
organised, less prepared and less conscious 
than the workers of other countries. It 
was the peculiar historical conditions and 
not the peculiar qualities of the Russian 
proletariat which made it for a certain 
period, and probably for a very short one, 
the advanced guard of the Revolutionary 
Proletariat of the world. Russia is a 
peasant country and one of the most back- 
wark of European countries. Socialism 
cannot win at once in Russia. Yet the 
peasant character of the country may, 1n 
view of the experience of 1905, give to the 
bourgeois democratic revolution of Russia 
such a swing as may make it a prologue 
to the World Socialist Revolution.’’ 

Mr. Farbman provides the key to the 
situation when he writes: ‘‘I, personally, 
think that there was one cardinal error into 
which Lenin fell, and that was his ardent 
belief in the imminence of a World Socialist 
Revolution ’’ (page 97). ie: 

As the Socialist Party of Great Britain 
continually pointed out both before and after 
the Bolshevik seizure of power, the German, 
British and other workers were never for 
one moment able or willing to fight, work 
or even vote for Socialism. It was a 
tragedy that Lenin should: have listened to 
those emotional babblers who mistook their 
hopeful imaginings for facts, and created 
the colossal myth of a revolutionary work- 
ing class in England, Germany and 
~ America. It is a tribute to Lenin, amply 
supported by Mr. Farbman, that~he was 
able to face the unpleasant truth before it 
was too late, and instead of concentrating 
entirely on futile schemes for world revolu- 
tion, was willing to lay his hand to the task 
of hastening the industrial development of 
Russia under a system of State Capitalism, 


modified in favour of the workers to the 


extent that that is possible. H. 
NOTICE. 


Will members and sympathisers living in or 
around the Paddington District communicate 
with the Head Office, 17, Mount Pleasant, 
W.C.1, with a view to forming a Branch in 
that district. 


SOCIALISM AND THE S0-CALLED 
‘¢MIDDLE CLASS.” 


(Continued from January issue.) 


The property holdings of the ‘‘ middle 
class,’’ unlike those of the capitalist, do not 
free their possessors from worry, and do 
not give them command over the lives and 
destinies of other men. They represent 
deductions from present income for future 
needs; they are therefore not capital in the 
sense of being ‘‘ wealth used for the pur- 
pose of gain he definition of capital used 
by a Conservative, Sir William Ashley), 
the receipt of a return on them being only 
incidental, and not the object of their 
existence. Unlike Topsy, they have not 
‘‘ just growed.’’ On the contrary, these 
reserves, for the future of themselves and 
their children, can only be accumulated by 
deliberate and self-denying effort. Failure 
to make such saving against the future is 
followed by a fall to a lower level of life, 
either in this or the succeeding generation. 
The effort to retain their ‘‘ nest egg ’’ occu- 
pies so large a part of their lives that it 
becomes the basis of the political philosophy 
of the more highly paid workers, and, like 
the bird in the Medieval romance, they are 
so busy sitting tight on their eggs so that 
they shall not be stolen, that they do not 
see they are being robbed by the opening 
of the nest from below. To secure their 
savings from ‘‘ predatory Socialists ’’ who 
are supposed to have raiding designs on 
their women and children, they hitch their 
wagon to capitalism. But what security 
does capitalism offer even for their savings? 

Savings can be held in one of the follow- 
ing forms—in currency or in bank balances 
which represent claims to a definite amount 
of currency, in government bonds, or in 
titles to property of various kinds, such as 
title deeds of land, shares in industrial and 
commercial undertakings, etc. Of the two 
main kinds of shares, debentures represent a 
claim to a fixed annual interest and t& re- 
payment of a definite sum of money. There- 
fore debentures, government bonds, cur- 


-rency holdings, and bank balances‘can be 


lumped together as being holdings of 
money, and it follows that the value of 
these holdings depends on “‘ the value ’’. of 
money. But there is no guarantee under 
capitalism that the value of money measured 
in the commodities it will purchase for its 
possessor will remain constant, or even that 
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it will fluctuate only within narrow limits. 
Wherever there has been money economy 
there have been violent fluctuations. (For 
an example in the Ancient World, see 
Gibbons’ * Decline and Fall,” Chapter 11.) 
The recent happenings in Europe provide 
an instructive illustration of the lack of 
security in all currency holdings. In Ger- 
many the value of money has fallen to such 
a degree that the internal debt has been 
wiped out. In France pre-war holdings of 
Government Stock have lost seven-eighths 
of their real value; in Italy, eleven-twelths ; 
and in England, one half. 


‘‘ Throughout the Continent pre-war 
savings of the middle class, so far as they 
were invested in bonds, mortgages, or bank 
deposits, have been largely or entirely wiped 
out’’ (‘‘ A Tract on Monetary Reform,”’ 
J. M. Keynes, page 16). 

Mr. Keynes adds: ‘‘ What was deemed 
most secure has proved least so. He who 
neither spent nor ‘ speculated,” who made 


-‘ proper provision for his family,” who sang 


hymns to security and observed most 
straightly the morals of the edified, and the 
respectable injunctions of the worldly-wise— 
he, indeed, who gave fewer pledges to 
Fortune, has yet suffered her heaviest visi- 
tations’’ (page 17). And this lack of 
security proceeds not from natural causes 


such as make uncertain the life of the: 


savage—that is, famines, plagues, earth- 
quakes, floods, etc.—but from a defect in 
the organisation of society based as it is on 
money economy. If it be argued that these 
fluctuations were the product of war, which 


is an abnormal condition, it need only be. 


pointed out that where there is production 
for profit there will be struggles for markets 
and raw materials, and where there is a 
clash of interests there is an ever-present 
danger of war. And, moreover, price fluc- 
tuations before the war were considerable 
over a period of years. Here it is sufficient 
to note (see Keynes) that between 1896 and 
1914 the capital ‘‘ value of the annuity of 
any investor in Consols fell by about one- 
third, and the purchasing power of his in- 
come from them by abéut the same 
amount.’’ Consols are chosen as repre- 
senting a class of investment free from 
Ordinary speculative risks of. trade, and 
therefore affording the best index to changes 
of the kind we are here concerned with. 


There is, then, no permanent security~in 
that class of savings which represent titles 
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to certain sums of money, Titles to land 
and ordinary shares remain to be dealt with. 
But, first, two possible criticisms must be 
anticipated, 


ECONOMIC INSECURITY. 

It may be objected that lack of security 
affects the capitalist as well as the small 
saver. It certainly does, but as all authori- 
ties admit, not nearly to the same extent. 
The capitalists as a class are not ruined by 
changes in the value of money, though some 
individual members may be. Their economic 
domination is not ended by fluctuating 
prices, any more than the subjection of the 
workers is lessened by either stable or 
changing prices. This is because capitalists 
hold goods, factories, mines, and commodi- 
ties of all kinds, and not money, which is 
only a means to the obtaining of goods. To 
quote Keynes again: ‘‘ Small savers have 
most to lose by currency depreciation ”’ 
(page 66). But even if it were true that the 
capitalists are also insecure, this would not 
disprove our contention that capitalism fails 
to provide security for the ‘‘ middle class,”’ 
and it would be additional evidence of the 
decay of the system. 

The other objection which might be raised 
is that there could never be complete security 
under any system. This is obviously true 
as regards natural catastrophes like plagues, 
crop failures, earthquakes, etc., whose 
effects we can at present not guard against 
entirely, but it has no bearing on the ‘kind 
of insecurity which is an effect of capitalism 
and which can be removed with capitalism. 

Now let us consider titles to land. This 
kind of ‘‘ middle class ’’ property needs little 
attention, because it hardly exists. Some: 
own their own houses, and a few own other 
houses as well as the one in which they live. 
Thése that are held on lease are not a form 
of permanent revenue,, thus only freehold 
house property remains, and the capital and 
rental values of this are by no means cer- 
tain. The decay of industry in a particular 
neighbourhood may completely destroy the 
value of house property in it. Even since 
the war, and in spite of the Rents Restric- 
tion Acts, there have been local falls of the 
value of house property, and before the war 
fluctuation in value of house -property was 
notorious. 

As for ordinary shares, they are a type 
of investment not in’ favour with those 
people now under discussion. They play 
for safety and avoid investing in industrial 
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shares whose fluctuations are so wide and 
unpredictable. Only the favoured few ex- 
perienced persons ‘‘in the know’’ are 
aware of impending movements by which 
money can be made, and they are not 
members of the so-called ‘‘ middle class,”’ 
whose savings, moreover, are not large 
enough to be widely distributed so as to 
minimise the risk of loss. The recent hap- 
penings in Dunlops will serve to drive home 
our point. Adverse trading conditions 
resulting in a loss of ten and a half million 
pounds. have involved the reduction of. the 
ordinary £1 shares to 6s. 8d. each. Yet 
Dunlops was regarded as one of the safest 
companies in that trade. Crosse and 
Blackwell’s, and Burberry’s, other perfectly 
‘‘safe’’ concerns, have had to. carry 
through similar re-organisation schemes. 


There is certainly no security for small 
property ; is there any more security attach- 
ing to the employment of the ‘‘ middle 
class ’’? The following London banks have 
collapsed since the war, and many of the 
staff are still looking for work, to be met 
always with the reply, even where vacancies 
need to be filled, younger men or boys will do: 

Sir Robert McGrigors, Bart., and Sons; 
Hannevigs Bank Ltd.; Alliance Bank of 
Simla, Ltd.; Boulton Brothers. If it be 
said that these were not first-class firms, 
that objection cannot be raised against the 
Austrian Discount Bank, of Vienna, or 
again8t the Banco Disconto in Italy, or 
Alperin@Kisch, and Schiff, of New York— 
all of them first-class, old-established banks 
or banking companies which have recently 
failed. Shipping and insurance companies 
which have failed during the last few years 
and thrown thousands of men out of em- 
ployment are too numerous to mention. Re- 
-call the affair of Bevan. He was a financier 
who gambled in a way that his kind do 
every day. But he was unlucky, and went 
to gaol, and an associated firm, the oldest- 
established stockbrokers in the City, was 
ruined. As a result, clerks of over forty 
years’ service found themselves - suddenly 
out of a job. 

As Mr. R. Tawney puts it (‘f Acquisitive 
Society,’’ page 204): The brain workers, 
like the manual workers, find that 

‘““ Their tenure of their posts is sometimes 
highly insecure. Their opportunities for promotion 
may be few and distributed with a_ singular 


capriciousness, They see the prizes of industry 
awarded by favouritism, or by the nepotism which 
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it a family of sons whom it would be economical 
to pay to keep out of it, and which, indignantly 


denounced on the rare occasions on which it 


occurs in the public service, is so much the rule 

in private industry that no one even questions 

its propriety.” 

Enough has been written to show that 
there is no section of the working class 
without its problem of unemployment, and 
that the problem is the same for the whole 
class without distinction of sex or colour of 
skin or working coat. The problem, more- 
over, is not one of mere numbers. To 
reduce the: number, as the Labour Party 
and other capitalist quacks seek to do, does 
not solve the problem. It is an effect of the 
social system that it cannot provide its 
members with the opportunity to labour in 
support of themselves. The only guarantee 
the present system gives is that certain 
privileged members shall be able to live in 
sumptuous idleness on the backs of their 
fellows. They do this by exploiting those 
they employ, and the latter, if alive to their 
own interest, would end the system which 
is based on exploitation. 


THE INEFFICIENCY OF CAPITALISM. 

If the ‘‘ middle class’’ are more foolish 
than the so-called manual workers, and 
instead of looking at social problems from 
the point of view of their own seif-interest 
they wish to measure everything according 
to the standards set by the ruling class, 
they must still condemn the present system 
because it is grossly inefficient. 


wJs it efficient to have millions of workers 
seeking employment while the machinery of 
production is standing idle? Is it efficient 
to put checks on Nature because she yields 
too generously of her bounty? And yet this 
is what happens in the production of rubber, 
tea, jute, etc. Is it efficient to have trawlers 
dumping cargoes of fish into the sea in order 


to keep prices up? Is it efficient to fatten 


and pamper a select and useless few while 
half the people are on the verge of starva- 


tion? Is it efficient to be doing jobs which 


results in the head of a business unloading upon . 


are not necessary for the ordering and use 
of society? Yet nearly the whole of the 
clerical profession are thus occupied. What 
need of insurance clerks in a world where 
risks are borne by society instead of by a 
special. section with:a view to making a 
profit. Solicitors’ clerks, what need of them 
except {to haggle over private property? 
Abolish money economy, and what a reserve 


Pa a made available for production 
fro anks of the bank staffs. Which- 
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ever way you look at it, this system is 
rotten, inefficient, and destructive of the best 
potentialities in man. Social progress 
demands its overthrow, a task which only 
the working class can perform. The workers 
alone can break the chains that bind them, 
and replace a class system based on pro- 
duction for profit by a classless system pro- 
ducing for use. Chains are still chains 
though they are gilded, and the ‘‘ middle 
class ’’ being in reality merely a section of 
the workers, must join with the rest of 
their class in breaking those chains. 
(Conclusion.) A. L. T. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ANSWER TO G. T. FOSTER. ~ 

Your second letter takes us no further 
than your first one, and still consists of 
unsupported assertions. 

Seeing, feeling, and other modes of con- 
sciousness, apart from something that sees, 
feels, or is conscious, is unthinkable to the 
human being.” Your ‘‘ Therefore ’’ is thus 
totally unwarranted and _ illogical. More- 


over, your sentence contains a fallacy. The | 


brain is apprehended by the various modes 
of consciousness, but is clearly not mn them. 
You make the usual mistake of the meta- 
physical idealist of confusing the state or 
mode of apprehension with the thing causing 
that state. Both Berkeley, hampered, it is 
true, by the limited knowledge of his time, 
and Bergson, with his empty, facile phrases, 
make the same blunder. This applies: also 


- to Your last paragraph, for the ‘‘ perceiving 


consciousness ’’ is merely a mode of some- 
thing having consciousness. | 

The answer to your question is now 
obvious. No one has eS cial of a brain 
in anyone’s mind, but only as something 
apprehended. by a mind. _ 
Equally baseless is your remark that mind 
would have to be known by a knower, or 
be absolutely unknowable.’’ Where is your 


66 


evidence that it cannot ‘‘ be known by a- 


knower ’’? The metaphysicians you are so 
fond of continually use the word “ self- 
conscious ’’ or self-knowing; that is, 
according to your own definition, ‘‘ the 
knower knowing.’’ But all this chatter 
about things being “ unknowable ’’ is, as 


66 


Dr. Maudsley sarcastically says, like ‘‘a 


bluebottle fly calling its extra-relational the 


unbugzzable.”’ 
Further contradiction appears in your 
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next paragraph, where you admit our ex- 
periences are knowledge. Then so far as 
our experience—personal and racial—goes, 
we do know. Every year—nay, every day, 
every hour—sees our experiences continually 
increasing. That is to say, our knowledge 
is continually increasing, and neither you 
nor anyone else can set a limit to the in- 
crease of experiences while human beings 
exist. Ep. Com. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


We are ‘continuously asked why we don’t 
publish new pamphlets or re-publish old 
ones that are out of print. Our answer has 
been to point to that ever-pressing problem 
of finance. A party like ours, depending 
upon its members for financial support and 
faced with the inevitable poverty of a work- 
ing-class membership—our party is forced 
to curb its publishing activity within very 
narrow limits. Such a valuable and much- 
needed publication as our party pamphlet, 
‘* Socialism and Religion,’’ is urgently re- 
quired at a low price, and its re-publication 
in that form would find a ready sale. It 
would have been re-issued long ago had 
sufficient funds come in. 

Amongst other publications very much 
needed we have in view a pamphlet on the 
Principles of Socialism. The enormous 
amount of rubbish printed in the name of 
Socialism in recent years, with its confusing 
effect on the workers’ minds, makes the 
scientific and revolutionary pronouncements 
of The Socialist Party an urgent necessity. 
We have, therefore, opened a fund called 
‘* A New Publications Fund,’’ which will be 
reserved for the purpose of new publica- 
tions. We invite members and sympathisers 
immediately to send in donations marked 
for that fund. If you cannot afford much, 
send in the little you can. If the readers 
of the Socialist Standard who appreciate the 
soundness of our party position will hurry 
along their contributions to the fund, we 
can rapidly get to work, 

We get letters of appreciation of ‘our 
literature from all over they world. Here is‘ 
vour opportunity to put your appreciation 
into a postal order and send it along. 

THE EpitortaL ComMITTER. 

(Notr.—Amounts already received will be 

acknowledged in March issue.) 


Cd 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


All communications for the Executive Committee, 
Subscriptions for the SociAList STANDARD, Articles, 
and Correspondence submitted for insertion therein, 
should be addressed—The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1, to 
whom Money Orders should be made payable. 

The meetings of the Executive Committee are held 
at the Head Office, every Tuesday, at 7.30 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Twelve Months, post free.. sig ons. Gd. 
Six Months, post free .. oc. LssiSd, 


THE SHAVING OF SHAW. 


In the Daily Herald of November 8th, 
1924, appeared -a copy of a letter on the 
Russian question, written by G. Bernard 
Shaw for the Russian paper, Iznestia. This 
letter seems to have caught the fancy of 
the Daily Herald, as in a leading article 
next day it is described as a “brilliant 
analysis ’’ of the Bolsheviks’ position in 
Russia, and one alliterative phrase is quoted 
with great glee :— 

‘‘ Wherever Socialism is a living- force instead 


of a dead theory it has left Karl Marx as far 
behind as modern science has left Moses.” —~ 


The toadying policy of the Daily Herald 


towards the leaders of the Labour Party, is 
‘so well known that little notice need be 


taken of its comments. It is curious, how- 
ever, that two critics of Mr, Shaw’s letter, 
Mr. Longden, National Council of the 
I.L.P., and Mr. Max Beer, should have 
missed the double fallacy in the statement 
quoted. 

What is meant by the phrase 


‘a living 


‘force’’? Shaw, as is usual with him, 


attempts beer pane en ‘* A living force ”’ 
may vary from zero to the point where it 
over-rides all other forces. In no case or 
place has Socialism reacHed the latter posi- 
tion. In every country where it is being 
advocated it is at present accepted and 
taught by a minority, and can, therefore, 
only exert any ‘‘ force ’”’ indirectly through 
its influence upon the fears or hopes of the 
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ruling class, or of the majority. Without 
any exception, in every place where 
Socialism is seriously examined, criticised, 
or fought, it is always the teachings of Marx 
that are taken and dealt with by both sup- 
porters and opponents. Shaw in his propa- 
ganda is usually—though quite incorrectly— 
looked upon as a buffoon, except when he 
uses the Marxian case. In his debate with 
Professor Wicksteed, in the early eighties, 
he was only able to score by using Marx’s 


, economics. When addressing a meeting of 


the ‘‘ Technical and Administrative 
Workers,’’ at the Central Hall, Westmin- 
ster, about two years ago, he gave Marx’s 
analysis of capitalism and showed how the 
concentration of capital into a relatively few 
hands had rendered impossible the old 
notion of an individual starting in business 
and building up a fortune by ‘“‘ ability and 
hard work ’’! Neither the Fabian Society 
nor the ‘‘ Independent ’’ Labour Party, 
which Shaw.claims as ‘‘ the living centre of 
English Socialism ”’ (italics ours—as though 
Socialism could be national!) can produce 
a single notion or proposal worthy of a 
moment’s thought by the workers, without 
basing such proposal upon the teachings of 
Marx. Even the Catholic Mr. Wheatley, a 
late Cabinet Minister, is talking of and 
advocating the class war in his latter-day 
speeches, 

Mr. Shaw’s first fallacy is, of course, well 
known to all students of Socialism, includ- 
ing Mr. Shaw. His second fallacy, that the 
actions of the Communists in Russia are 
Marxian, or even a sensible deduction from 
Marx’s teachings, has been exposed on 
several occasions in the columns of the 
Socialist .Standard. This fallacy extends 
farther than Shaw, and is extremely useful 
to supporters 6f the capitalist class in, their 
attempts to oppose and “‘ refute’’ Marx. 
In two public lectures on Marxism, given at 
King’s College, London University, in 
December, 1924, this was the line taken by 


the lecturer to show the ‘‘ failure’’ of 


Marx’s teachings. 
On certain occasions Shaw will use 


Marx’s works, without acknowledgment, 


but evidently feels uncomfortable in hand- 
ling such advanced material. As his writ- 


Ings and actions during the war and at other 


times show, he does not care to keep pace 
with Marx, or even with Moses, but feels 
quite at home when he goes Back to 
Methuselah. 


~ 
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THE ECONOMICS OF SOCIAL AMUSEMENT. 


PART II. 

To-day, under the fully ripened rule of 
capitalist production, the public amusements 
are in close organic relation with existing 
social conditions, just as was the case in 
previous historical periods. 

All the institutions of entertainment and 
recreation—including the public games, 
football, baseball, boxing, and horse racing 
—are thoroughly organised on a capitalist 
basis. They are owned and controlled by 
private property owners with no other object 
in the main than financial profit. To-day the 
professional player who once occupied but 
a minor rdle now covers practically the 
whole field. The great majority of the 
players both in the theatres and in the sports 
are wage-workers. Exploitation and op- 
pression prevails in the production of our 
most thoroughly enjoyable entertainments 
just as in any other sphere of industry. The 
means of amusement have become largely 
standardised ‘‘ factory products’’ and as 
dependent upon the fluctuations of supply 
and demand as any other commodities. 

As in other industrial fields, science and 
machinery have been applied to the produc- 
tion of amusement, especially in the 
mechanical devices, rides and so on, of the 
Pleasure Park and in the cinema. The enor- 
mous growth and popularity of motion- 
pictures is one of the striking phenomena 
of our times. It has become of all forms 
of popular amusement the one peculiarly 
characteristic of the latest phase of indus- 
trialism. In the cinema industry, which 
is claimed as the third in point of size in 
theWnited States, vast quantities of capital 
have been invested. It is organised inter- 
nationally and the market for its products 
is the wholeqvorld. 


* * * 


Summing up the-above, then, we may 
Say that the public amusements’ under 
capitalism have lost all trace of their once 
intimate connection with social tradition, 
with communal,: religious, or political life. 
We no longer attend the dance, the games, 
or the theatre asa rite, As a religious duty, 
Or as a social function. The bourgeoisie of 
to-day have their own strictly class amuse- 
ments and relaxations, and these to some 
extent retain social,’ and even political, 
characteristics. But the great popular 
games and entertainments with which we 
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are here concerned are purely commercial 
in their methods and aims, and when an 
individual desires diversion and can pay for 
it he goes to the place where it is for sale 
and buys as much as he can afford or cares for. 
Nevertheless, the social amusements 
occupy a place of greater prominence than 
possibly at any time in the past, and cer- 
tainly they absorb the permanent labours 
of a far larger proportion of the population 
and cater for an immensely greater audience. 
The primary organisations for amusement 
are now permanent instead of being tem- 
porary and periodic. Every large city has 
its scores, its hundreds, or its thousands of 
theatres and cinema-houses—many open 
every day in the year. Here, then, is proof 
that, in spite of having shed their tradi- 
tional character, these institutions draw 
their vitality from some deep social necessity ' 
and arearesponse toan insistent social demand. 
Let us consider the manner of life of the 
masses of the people in modern com- 
munities. The great majority are workers 
engaged in the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth. Destitute of property, they 
sell their natural energy to the owners of 
capital. They-have no control over their 
labour and no interest in its product. The 
peasant, even when a tenant, has an interest 
in the land and its products that is un- 
known to the industrial worker. In the 
highly organised spheres of production the 
labour of the workers is machine-regulated 
to a degree of monotony never before 
known. The machine has ousted the crafts- 
man, so that the ‘‘ joy of workmanship ”’ 
exists to-day only as a rare and curious 
survival. The typical worker in the most 
technically developed industries is the 
machine-feeder—the man at the power- 
press, punching holes in a°metal sheet— 
all exactly alike—so many per minute—all 
day—for hundreds of days. | 
Even outside the workshop, the worker’s 
life is a monotonous routine. Home-life 
and comfort is more of an ideal than a fact. 
Living’ in the ugly congested areas of the 
great cities, he has little opportunity for 
healthy exercise in the open or of invigora- 
ting contact with the glory of beauty of 
Nature. His poverty will not allow him 
any really elevating luxuries, and the-con- 
tinuous round of exhausting and degrading 
toil leaves him with neither the energy nor 
the desire for self-education or for artistic 
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or scientific pursuits. His life is like a 
narrow groove running in a perpetual circle ; 
habit and ignorance make him fearful of 
‘changing the groove, and even when he 
does so he discovers that in general all the 
circles open to him are very much alike. 
Moreover, he cannot afford to take chances 
—he may have a family dependent on his 
regular wage, and in any case the pros- 
pect of unemployment is no enviable one. 
Occasionally, here and there a worker kicks, 
succeeds in breaking the circle and achieves 
“precarious life of greater freedom, excite- 
ment and variety as a tramp or a criminal ; 
but the ideal of the mass of the workers 
necessarily is—a permanent or “steady” 
job, which almost inevitably spells in- 
escapable monotony. 

But this is not all. The lives of the 
toilers have always been narrow, drab, and 
monotonous. But to the slave or the serf, 
and even the peasant of our own day, the 
world itself was a relatively small place, 
often not much larger than the village or 
district in which he lived. 

To-day, however, the whole -world has 
been knit together by commerce and com- 
munications, and the horizon of knowledge 
has been enormously extended to include 
every land and every race and nation. 
Modern literature opens up for the reader 
the whole world, and describes—if only 
superficially—every part of the earth, every 
class in society, and every period of the 
past. Even the penny newspaper bring's us 
news from ‘‘ the ends of the earth.”’ 


By contrast, then, with what the imagina- 
tion can offer, the real everyday life of the 
mass of the population to-day appears 
vastly meaner, duller, and narrower than 
ever.it did in the past. The imagination has 
been stimulated, and a yearning for variety, 
beauty, colour, and excitement produced 
which in real life can find no outlet, no 
satisfaction. Hence the widespread: efforts 
to escape from reality into the boundless 
world of fiction and romance, and hence the 
enormous consumption of romantic litera- 
ture and the fascination of millions by the 
‘‘movies.’’ Naturally, it is the adolescent 
and young people who are primarily affected 
—youth is the period of romantic visions, 
but there are no restrictions of age in the 
drawing power of the cinema. Once the 
habit of seeking emotional stimulus in the 
‘‘ movies ’’ has become rooted, it becomes 
almost a necessity of existence, as anyone 
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can discover by a few minutes’ conversation 
with a ‘‘ movie-fiend.’’ 


Doubtless the thirst for thrills and the 
desire to escape from deadening reality is 
as readily satisfied by the stage-drama and 
the novel, but the motion-picture has pecu- 
liarities that make it well fitted to be the 
most popular vehicle to this end. It tells 
its story in visual pictures instead of verbal 
description, it can be exceedingly vivid and 
convincing, and it is cheap and easily acces- 
sible. The cinema demands less mental 
cnergy than reading, requires less imagina- 
tion than the drama, and calls for only a 
small amount of intelligence. It is there- 
fore eminently adapted to the recreational 
and imaginative needs of a_ population 
starved of beauty and intellectually stunted 
by over-work and mal-education. 


The cinema has thus become the popular 
entertainment of capitalism par excellence. 
Its development is so immense that it even 
threatens the regular theatre with near 
extinction. Its audience is the most gigantic 
in the world’s history. Its statistics are 
almost incredible. In 1920 the estimated 
number of picture-theatres in the United 
States was 17,000, and the daily attendance 
ten millions. The figures for the British 
Isles in the same year were 5,000 picture- 
theatres with an average, daily attendance 
of six millions—the attendance having 
almost doubled in three years. As far back 
as 1917, the attendance for the year in the 
British Isles was well over one thousand 
millions (‘‘ Ency. Britt., new vol. 30). 


The social influence of the cinema, and_ 


its value in direct propaganda, is immense. 
In its indirect influence in fostering and 
inculcating all the mental habits and moral 
ideals of the bourgeoisie, in cultivating a 
worship of wealth and luxury, and an un- 


thinking response to nationalist sentiment, its 


effect upon the minds of the workers is per- 
nicious in the extreme, doing much to blind 
them to the fundamental cause of the very 
drudgery, degradation, and meanness of 
life which impels them to seek oblivion and 
stimulation in the glamour of the film. 
We shall not here discuss the artistic level 


_ and possibilities of the cinema. It is some- 


times claimed that it has a brilliant artistic 
future, and this may be so. One thing, 
however, must be insisted upon, and that 
is, that the admittedly low artistic standard 
of the majority of moving-pictures is due 
first to the low intellectual development of 
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the vast masses of wage-slaves who form 
their audience, and secondly to the necessity 
of hiding from this audience the truth about 
social life. It is not due to the incapacity 
of this producer or that—the producers are 
business-men first and ‘‘ artists’’ a long 
way afterwards, and—‘‘ what pays goes.”’ 

In conclusion: may we hope for a 
healthier, more artistic, and more intelligent 
standard of popular entertainment in the 
future? The answer is plain. So long as 
the mass of the people have to endure 
arduous, monotonous toil and poverty, so 
long will the present widespread craving 
for thrills and illusion continue. Existing 
conditions of labour leave the average 
workers mentally and physically exhausted 
and with neither time nor inclination for 
intellectual or cultural development. While 
these conditions remain, the prevailing 
popular forms of diversion will be those 
which readily stimulate the crudest emotions 
by the most obvious means and make little 
call upon the intellect. 

‘While, therefore, it is quite likely that, 
with the growing revolt against capitalism, 
a small but increasing section of the popu- 
lation will demand and receive a_ higher 
standard of recreation and of dramatic art— 
such a section of course exists to-day—until 
capitalism is destroyed, things will remain 
much as they are or, ,possibly, for a time, 
even become worse. + 6 

With the r“organisation of society on the 
basis of the common ownership of the means 
of. production, and the consequent dis- 
appearance of slavery and drudgery, will 


come a rebirth of the real spirit of associa- 
conscious co-operation that ~ 
-Capitalism has done so’ much to destroy. 


tion and 


Public recreations will become again truly 
social, and they will be the vivid expression 
of the joy in life and the fellowship of free 
and equal men and women. A wider and 
nobler education will make possible the 
utilisation of an abundant and increasing 
leisure to understand and enjoy the titanic, 
wonderful drama of the universe in which 
we live. Artificial and hectic amusements 
and exaggerated melodrama will no longer 
be necessary in order to make us. forget the 
meanness and narrowness of our lives. Only 


that art will flourish that genuinely repre- 


sents the unfettered response of the human 

mind to the beauty, the wonder, and the 

tragedy of the Universe and Life. 
(Conclusion.) 


R, W. Houvu'stey. 
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‘‘ DAILY 


LANSBURY 
HERALD.”’ 
A FORGOTTEN INCIDENT. 


We see from the Daily Herald of January 
19th, that Mr. George Lansbury is pub- 
lishing a history of the JTerald. Lest Mr. 
Lansbury should omit to record the treat- 
ment meted out to Charles Lapworth, a 
former Editor, for the offence of assuming 
that the duty of a workers’ paper is to fight 
for the working class, we reprint the letter 
Lapworth wrote when his connection with 
the Herald came to an end. A lesson is also 
to be learned about the futility of trying to 
build up a workers’ movement except on 
the basis ‘of solid understanding. The 
wealthy and ‘‘ disinterested ’’ friends are 
likely to prove disappointing supports in 
time of trouble. Those who pay the piper 
call the tune! | 

Lapworth’s letter appeared in the New 
Age on December 18th, 1923, after the 
Terald had refused to publish it! 

% * * 


“ Daily Herald’’ and Chas, Lapworth. 


A letter from Chas, Lapworth to the ‘‘ New 
Age ’”’ (18/12/1913). 
Sir, : 
I sent the enclosed statement to the Daily 
Herald. The management declined to pub- 
lish it. Wi£ll you be good enough to give 
it a space inthe New Age? 
(Signed) Cuas. Lapworth. 


““ Why I Left the ‘ Daily Herald.’ ’’ 


After. a fortnight’s delay, an announce- 
ment has been made in the Daily Herald 
of the fact that Mr. G. Lansbury has been 
appointed Editor in my place and it has been 
necessary to say that ‘‘ there will be no 
change of. policy.’’ I think it is due to 
these enquiries, and certainly in view of 
events subsequent to what I am about to 
relate, it is due to me personally that my 
explanation of what happened should be 
published. The notice in to-day’s ‘‘ paper ’’ 
states merely that I had resigned, and many 
may wonder why I should desert my post at 
such a crisis in the industrial war ‘as the 
week before the ‘‘ Dublin Conference.’’ The 
statement, if it had given the full truth, 
would have said ‘‘ that I had been forced 
out of the editorship against my will.’’ 
Most readers know something of the 
romantic career of our little paper, and will 
remember that in June last the ‘‘ Daily 
Herald Co.’’ was forced into liquidation 
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thrpugh no fault of its own. ‘‘ The Limit 
Printing and Publishing Co.’’ was then 
formed, consisting of Mr. G. Lansbury and 
myself, and we acquired the paper. By this 
time the expenditure had been cut down to 
£500 per week, as against £1,100 per week 
of a year previous, and the weekly loss 
reduced to about 4.200 per week; which 
several anonymous rich friends of Mr. G. 
Lansbury agreed to make good, Later Mr. 
Francis Meynell, as representing these 
friends, véas added to the Board of 
Directors, making the maximum of three 
allowed by the ‘‘ Articles of Association.”’ 
The only other shareholder besides the 
Directors is Mr. Robert Williams. 


Mr. Lansbury is Chairman and I am Sec- 
retary of the Company. On Sunday, 
December Ist, 1913, I received a summons 
to a meeting of the Company, signed by 
Mr. G. Lansbury and called for the follow- 
ing Monday morning. Mr. Lansbury, Mr. 
Meynell, and myself were present, and the 
meeting was opened by the Chairman with- 
out any preamble addressing me: ‘‘ We 


have come to ask you-to resign the Editor-- 


ship. Either vou go out or I shall refuse 
to have anything more to do with the 
paper.’’ And he went on to say that he 
“must refuse to enter into any argument or 
give any other reason than that there was 
a fundamental difference between his own 
frame ‘of mind, his own outlook and mine, 
which difference made the position abso- 
lutely hopeless so far as the future of the 
paper was concerned. Naturally, I urged 
that, even admitting this ‘‘ fundamental 
difference,’ it was not serious enough 
ground for me to resign my position, and 
that with all respect I must ask for some- 
© thing more specific. Placing a copy of the 
Datly Herald on the table, I said that was 
what the staff and myself stood for, 
obviously, or we would not have been work- 
ing as conscientious journalists, and that 
being so, the request for my resignation 
necessarily implied a departure in policy. 
Mr. Lansbury denied that it did. I answered 
that a mere negative did not help me to 
understand, and I asked for particular 
criticism of the conduct of the paper. The 
Chairman objected to what he called my 
cross-examination of himself, but conceded 
that as I have. been honest and conscientious 
in my editorial work, I was only doing the 
right thing from my point of view in fight- 
ing for the status quo. He also agreed 
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there was no personal feeling in the matter, 
but we disagreed about a principle. Mr. 
Lansbury repeated that so far as he was 
concerned the position was hopeless if I 
remained Editor. I pressed for reasons. 
Mr. Meynell then proffered this: ‘* We 
want the paper to represent Mr. Lansbury’s 
ideas, and we propose that Mr. Lansbury 
be Editor.’’ I suggested that the change 
of Editor and mention of ‘‘ ideas,’’ seeing 
that Mr. Lansbury had stated his ideas 
coincided with mine, did warrant my 
assumption that change of policy was in- 
tended. To which Mr. Meynell replied: 
‘© We are against the gospel of hatred you 
preach.’’ I pointed out that the paper stood 
for the class war, without modification, and 
Mr. Lansbury interposed that ‘‘ it would 
continue to stand for the class war, but not 
class hatred and attacks on persons of an- 
other class.’’ Hatred.of conditions, by all 
means, but not of persons,’’ I think were 
his words, and Mr. Meynell said something 
about the absence of the spirit of brother- 
hood in the paper. Incidentally Mr. Lans- 
bury strongly ‘condemned some _ public 
remark of Vm. D. Heywood about middle- 
class people. Readers will have to put their 
own construction on the foregoing. My 
construction was that the paper was to be 
allowed to retain its ‘‘ kick,’’ but that it 
was to have a feather bed tied round its 
foot.. Both Mr. Meynell and Mr. G. Lans- 
bury insisted that their complaint was 
against the tone and not the policy of the 
paper. Mr. Meynell said that almost every 
day his father or somebody else complained 
of something offensive. My reply was that 
the Daily Herald was not written for rich 
people, but by workers for workers, and 
so far the latter had not made manifest 


' any objection to the tone. In response to 
further pressure, I got one or two items - 


mentioned about which there. was complaint. 
It is hardly believable, but I, Editor of a 
militant working-class paper, was taken to 
task for uncomplimentary veference to a 
duchess, to a bishop, to a prominent Fabian, 
and for a cartoon of a certain Labdéur 
Member of Parliament, 

Prior to this particular meeting, complaint 
had been made about neglect of the 
woman’s movement and ‘‘ Too much 
Dublin.’’ In reference to this, I contended 


that it was not fair to blame the paper for 


the past few months’ apparent slump in 
militant suffrage methods, and that if my 
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editorial judgment was wrong in attributing 
to Dublin the greatest importance in the 
industrial war, then I must certainly accept 
the blame for devoting to it so much of our 
eight small pages. Finally I said I had 
diligently assembled all the—to me—little 
molehills to which exception had been taken, 
and for the life of me I could not build 
a big enough mountain of reason why I 
should desert my post, and I refused to 
resign. Mr. Meynell then moved: “ That 
Mr. G. Lansbury. be Editor in place of Mr. 
Lapworth.’’ I voted against the proposi- 
tion. Mr. Lansbury as Chairman used his 
casting vote and declared himself appointed 
Editor. Subsequently, as a graceful con- 
cession to Mr. Lansbury, I formally resigned 
and duly entered on the minute book the 
new Editor, and that was all, except—at 
the evident desire of Mr. Lansbury—lI left 
the office at once. I also proffered the un- 
dertaking that I would not speak to any of 
the staff, who would naturally want some 
explanation of the extraordinary turn of 
events, until Mr. Lansbury had had an 
opportunity of giving his own explanation. 

Mr. Lansbury objected to me taking notes 
of the discussion, but I think I have 
reported fairly correctly what took place. 
Mr. Lansbury also intimated that he would 
allow no discussion in the Daily Herald, so 
I don’t know whether this statement will 
be permitted to appear in the paper, which 
has hitherto made a boast of its ‘* free and 
open platform,’’ but it is in view of events 
subsequent to the above meeting that I am 
obliged to press for publication. 

I have since been criticised for allowing 
myself to be forced out of the Editorship. 


_ My answer is that the proposition came - 
upon me so suddenly that it did not occur 


to me that I could alone shoulder the respon- 
sibility of stopping the £200 a week sub- 
sidy, as I was made to feel was inevitable 
if I proved obdurate. The money had 
always been put up. solely on account of 
Mr. Lansbury’s personality, and his with- 
drawal meant the withdrawal of the cash. 
(Signed). Cuas. Lapwortu. 
December 12th, 1913. 
(Italics ours.—Ed. Com., ‘‘ S.S.’’) 


— 


“SOCIALISM AND RELIGION.” 

The Socialist Educational Society of New York 
have, by permission of the 8.P.G.B., reprinted the 
above pamphlet. The 8.P.G.B. are the sole agents 
for the pamphlet in this country, and copies can be 
obtained from Head Office at 5d. each, postage 1d. 
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WAGES AND THE COST OF 
LIVING. . 


If the cost of living to the workers fell 
to the level of a few shillings per week, 
wages would be quickly reduced to a level 
which left them little or no margin after 
satisfying their wants each week. 

This is due to the fact that labour power 
is a commodity, the price of which is deter- 
mined by its cost of production. All com- 
modities are subject to this law. There 
may be temporary fluctuations in the price 
of a commodity due to variations in supply 
and demand; but these compensate one 
another in the long run, and a mean level 
can be traced through the ups and downs 
which is the actual cost of production. 
Wages fluctuate because they are the 
price of a commodity. The demand for 
labour power, however, is seldom in excess 
of the supply; consequently wages for any 
particular form of labour power are ‘rarely 
above the cost of production for that form. 
Striking an average and taking the more 
highly-paid with the lowest, we say the 
cost of production of labour power is synony- 
mous with the cost of living. | 

As there are always more workers than 
jobs, competition for them is so keen that 
wages can always be kept down to a point 
which, for the bulk of workers, represents 
a meagre portion of the necessaries of life. 
It therefore seems to them, that if the cost 
of necessaries were lower their lot would 
be improved. The same result would fol- 
low. if wages were higher and commodities 
remained the same in price. 

The workers, only seeing this much, are 
between two stools. They can struggle for 
higher wages, or reduced prices; or both. 
To concentrate on price reductions is a fal- 
lacy; because cost of production determines 
prices. True the price at one time may be 
above the cost of production, but that very 
fact induces greater production and thereby 
reduces price. While some commodities 
are rising in price others may, be falling. 
In the first case the capital ,is increased, ' 


_ in the second it is withdrawn. In this way 


the fluctuations compensate each other, and 
the cost of production is shown to be the 
real price. Hence the fallacy. 

On the other hand, if the workers con- 
centrate on wages they are met by stub- 
born opposition from the masters, and are 


‘powerless to effect any real improvement 


in their standard of living. Only by con- 
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stant struggle, even, can they prevent re- 
ductions in their standard of living. On 
either hand they are faced with forces that 
are invulnerable to their puny weapons. 
Hence the need for them to understand 
Socialism. 

Almost hopeless as is the struggle for 
higher wages any agitation for reduced 
prices is still more so. Yet we find the 
I.L.P. definitely advising the workers to 
follow this line. The National Admunistra- 
tive Council passed the following resolu- 
tion (New Leader, 5-12-24). 

‘The I.L.P. declares that the rise in food 
prices is due to manipulation and speculation in 
food supplies by profiteering combines and trusts, 
and expresses the view that the effective remedy 
is State purchase of food and grain imports 
through a National Board of Supplies. We 
recommend the branches to educate and organise 
public opinion in favour of this reform with a 
view to its adoption by the Government at the 


earliest opportunity.”’ etc. 

Whether trusts and combines are re- 
sponsible for high prices does not affect 
the question, hecause trusts and combines 
cannot be broken except by breaking the 
capitalist state. The New Leader, 28-11-24 
admits this in a leading article, as follows: 

‘© There may be talk of breaking up the Trusts : 
America, with all the bull moose energy of a 
Roosevelt, tried that and failed The 
disease of profiteering is organic: it is not to be 
cured by such simple means.” 

What then is the means according to 
the New Leader? In its issue 28-11-24 
they say :— 
| ‘© The ideal is to attain and to keep the general 

level of prices steady. We believe that by a con- 
scious regulation of credit this can be achieved, It 
would be necessary, wever, to take special 
measures to stabilise the prices of wheat and 
meat, and this again we would do by creating a 
national monopoly of these imported foods, based 
upon long-term contracts with the organised pro- 
ducers. -Stunt thinking will not help us, nor 
guerilla attacks on the profiteer. Our battle is 
to alter the basic fact of instability with which 
private enterprise gambles.” 

All the I.L.P. promise the workers is to 
fix the prices of necessaries at a level that 
would remain constant. Obviously wages 
would gravitate to a level that coincided 
with such prices, and the workers would 
be as they were minus the ups and downs 
in the money name of the value of their 
subsistence. 

Notwithstanding this foolish advice, the 
I.L.P. in its leading article, New Leader, 
5-11-12, says :— 

‘It is our task as a Socialist [?] Party, which 
is struggling to understand these obscure causes 
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which govern our lives, to insist on probing this 

fundamental fact of the trade cycle.” 

They appear to recognise the need for 
serious study, but will require to prosecute 
that study for some time before they 
‘‘ probe the fundamental fact.”’ Such of 
their members as reach this goal will then 
leave the I.L.P. to join a Socialist Party 
—the S.P.G.B. me 


THE CAPITALIST PRINCIPLES 
OF THE I.L.P. CONFESSED. 


Our criticism of the I.L.P. in the January 
issue has brought from a_ correspondent 
copies of a letter written by him to the 
I.L.P. Head Office on this subject, and their 
reply. The letter of enquiry was passed 
over to the I.L.P. Information Committee, 
and the reply, signed by Ernest Hunter, 
contains the following illuminating pas- 
sages :-— | , 

“The I.L.P. does state that production should 


be for use and not for profit, but this is not the - 


be all and end all of Socialism. This statement 
does not exclude any possibility of the State mak- 
ing a profit. What it does mean is that service 
should be considered of more importance than 
profits. ae 
‘“ There is nothing in Socialism that prevents 
a man owning property. Socialism is chiefly an 
expression against the power which this posses- 
sion of property involves. Hence some Socialists 
believe that interest—(not, as to-day, dividends)— 
should be paid to the wealth lent to the State ; 
this interest to be equitable and fair. The chief 
feeling against the National Debt is not that it 
exists, but that it is owned by a comparatively 
few people who draw a huge tribute from their 
fellow countrymen.” 
The really startling admission is this :— 
“It is a little difficult at the present moment 
to give a statement of what accurately represents 
the I.L.P. point of view on these financial 
points.”’ 
One cannot but be amused at the spectacle 
of a political party which, after thirty years 
of propaganda, finds it a little difficult to 
say exactly what it believes on a funda- 
mental Socialist principle. 
In reply to another definite question, the 


-].L.P. Head Office wrote :— 


‘©T do not think there is any official I.L.P. 
view regarding the limited use of interest in a 
Socialist State. . . . . It is a-matter for 
future decision whether it will be absolutely 
abolished under Socialism.” 

Jt-is therefore not surprising that we should 
have Mr. Fred Longden, a member of the 
N.A.C. of the I.L.P., writing of . that 
Party’s unemployment programme, that if\ 

‘““Is the véry antithesis of Socialism, >and 
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lends itself to the entrenchment of a system that 
is naturally dying and is out of date.’’—(Labour 
Monthly, January, 1925.) 


A similar enquiry addressed to the Labour 
Party brought a quite definite statement of 
their intention to allow the capitalists to go 
on “‘living by owning,’’ their property to 
take the form of Government Stock :— 


sé 


i iss I think I am right in sayi 
: : é ght in saying 
that there is a considerable concensus of opinion 
in the Movement against the usual principles of 
compensation being applied with" regard to un- 
known minerals, fa 

“6 ° , 

Generally speaking, however, the Party ac- 

cepts the principle of compensation, and, although 
close details have not been worked out in 
many instances, the problem will be met by the 
issue of redemption bonds.’’ 

(This letter is signed by Mr. J. S. Middleton 
the Assistant Secretary.) 

H. 


WORKERS’ RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Since the end of 1918 there have been 
numerous appeals by our masters and their 
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for the success of the business. |The times in 
which we lived were times of great seriousness to 
business people. In that factory they had an 
opportunity of sharing, through their Works Coun- 
cil, in the responsibility for the success of the 
business, It was a matter of definitely making 
up their minds to give a certain amount of thought 
to their work, Their ‘employers desired to make 
the business a great contributing fact to the 
welfare of the country, and were trying to get 
away from the old idea that the only justification 
for business was to make money for certain mem- 
bers of the firm. 

‘““ Then there was the tremendously important 
matter of their own personal development. It 
Was not merely a question of how to earn their. 
daily bread, but how to use their leisure time 
Personally, she liked a goed novel and a cowboy 
film. But that must not be all. She found ‘Hae 
what was.most interesting was to read about the 
lives of clever and important people and the 
biographies of people who had made their mark 
in the world. They must cultivate a taste so that 
they could open the doors of literature and so get 
access to the whole world. In this cultivation 
of personal character they must seek to serve their- 
generation, and think less about themselves.’’ 

The National Amalgamated Monthly, Aug. 1924 


There, now. Grumble no more. See Tom 


Se pee ae coals of the daily Mix at the movies, read of clever and im- 
asthe gist ost REU NRTERTSRELT REC TES ” (onel Tacee eeeee eaomley 
proved conditions. H ee i ae and Lloyd’ George, who have made their 
are diff lave they not told us mark in the world. Cultivate a taste for the 

eir grave difficulties through the world literature of a Nat Goule, and all will be 


economic crisis, and their endeavour on our well 


behalf to obtain contracts—even at a loss— 
in order to give us work? 


THE SETTLER. 


They have reminded us of the ‘‘brotherly’’ NOW ON SALE, 


feeling prevalent during the war and in the 

trenches, and exhorted us to live it all over 

again in the ** piping times of peace.’’ 
Objections are sometimes raised that the 


MANIFESTO 


Socialist Party is too destructive in its THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


criticisms of the part played by the officials 
of the Trade Union movement -and the 
leaders of the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
but any worker recognising the conflict of 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Sixth Editieon—With New Preface. 


interests between the capitalist class and the Price Threepence, Post Free, Fourpence 


workers realises there can be no community 


FROM THE 


of interests between the robber and the S.P.G.B., 17 Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1 


robbed. Trade Union officials who urge the 
working class to consider the interests of the - 


exploiters are without doubt the enemies of 


the exploited. ~ 


Just recently a small journal was handed 
to the writer, from which he extracts the 
following :— | 


6é . } ° 
In addressing a meeting of women workers at 
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§.P.4.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 


Sundays: Finsbury Park, 3 p.m. 


Clapham Common, 3 p.m. 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m 
Victoria Park, 11.30 a.m. wie 


Mondays: Highbury Corner, 8p m. 


Garnault Place, Clerkenwell, 8 p.m. 


York, Miss Margaret Bondfield, M.P. (Parliamen Thursdays: Dalston 
’ rdheld, M.r. - . » Queen's Road, 8.36 p. 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of Labour), gave Friday: Stratford, Water Lane, 8 p.m a 


such good advice that we are printing it for the 
advantage of our readers, 


Tooting, Church Lane, 8 p.m. 
Walthamstow, High Street, (Opposite Baths), 8 p.m, 


‘* She said, as a trade unionist, she must urge 
» she s : 
’ t g Saturdays - Leyton, James Lane, nr. Leyton Stn.,7.30 p.m, 


them to take a full share in the responsibility 
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Stoke Newington, WestHackney Church, 8p.m. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 
BATTERSEA.—Communications to Sec., 2, Han- 
bury-rd., S.W.11. Branch meets J hursday, 8 p.m. 
at The Waiting Room, ]-atcomere Baths, entrance 
in Burns Road. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
11 Upper: Dean-st., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 


CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 


CLERKENWELL.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 
§ p.m., at 17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. Discussions 
every Wednesday at 8.45 p-m.—all invited. Com- 
munications to Sec., at above address. 


EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.3. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 


EDINBURGH.—Communications to Andrew Porter, — 


12a, Kings-rd., Portobello. 


GLASGOW.—Communications to Sec., J. Higgins, 
816, Ruthlerglen-rd, Oatlands, Glasgow. 


HACKNEY.—Communications tothe Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.80,at The 
Arcadians, 42, Amhurst-rd., Hackney Stn. 


HANLEY.—Branch meets Mondays, Working Men's 
Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., T. Travis, 
27, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Stafts. 


ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 


LEYTON.—Communications to Sec., 88, Dunedin- 
rd., Leyton. Branch meets 8 p.m., Trades and 
Labour Hall, Grove House, High-rd., every 
Tuesday. Public invited. 


MANCHESTER.—Sec., A.L. Myerson, 53, Marshall 
Place, Hightown, Manchester. Branch meets 
Clarion Café, Market St., 2nd and 4th Wednesday 
in month, at 8.30 p.m. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 
J. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 


TOOTING.—Sec., A. Yeomans, 15, University-rd., 
Collier's Wood, S.W.19. Branch meets every 


Thursday at 8 p.m. . 


TOTTENHAM.—Secretary, 12, High Crash roads 
Tottenham, N.17. Branch meets Fridays, The 
Trades Hall, 7, Bruce-grove, Tottenham. Dis- 
cussion after branch business. Public invited. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to AS 
Godfrey, 30, Waverley road, Walthamstow, E.17. 
Branch meets at Workmen's Hall, High-st., every 
Monday. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. Branch meets Mondays at 
8.30 p.m. at 162, High Street, Watford. 


WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications fo 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 


WOOD GREEN.—Branch meets Qnd and 4th 
Wednesdays each month at 8 p.m., at Noel Park 


School, N.22. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The estabjishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
meansandinstrumentsfor producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon . 
the ownership of the meansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic control 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 


- that this machinery,’including these forces, may be 


converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overtprpw of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. so my 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The SoctaList Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


Ee 

Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment inthe Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 


Published by Tue Sociatist Party of Great Beitain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. and 
Printed for them by R. E. Taytor & Son, Ltp., 66/57, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. (f.U.). 
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SOCIALISM 


[Monraty, Tworsncm. 


“THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL.” 


(I. 

The Socialist ee of Great Britain 
stands for the International Organisation of 
the Working Class for the achievement of 
Socialism throughout the entire Capitalist 
World. It is not sufficient, however, for 
parties to call themselves Socialist or Com- 
munist to arouse our desire to affiliate with 
them. To be worthy of the name and to 
be useful in the struggle for Socialism, 
every party must be based upon a recogni- 
tion of the class struggle and the line of 
action necessary for the workers to achieve 
victory over the capitalists. 

The so-called Second International we 
long ago recognised as an _anti-Socialist 
body, and therefore refused to affiliate with 
it. In the pages of the ‘‘Socialist Standard” 
we have exposed the opportunism and com- 
promise of that body. The confusion and 
reformism exhibited in their International 


Congresses showed that it must be opposed: 


and exposed, and the pages of this journal 
will testify to our criticism 6f the Bebels, 
Hyndmans, Millerands and Kautskys, who 
_ composed the leadership. We not merely 
exposed the leaders, but showed that the 
constitution and composition of the Second 
International were opposed to Socialism. 
We did-not wait for the lessons of ‘ war- 
time betrayals,’? but while people like Lenin 
and Rosa Luxembourg were active within 
it, we laid down reasons why it could not 
function for Socialists. The parties com- 
posing it were not Socialist, and the policy 
it pursued was therefore anti-Socialist. 


The war gave added evidence to our criti- “ 


cism of the jingoistic and capitalist nature 
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of it. Since the war the Noskes and Schei- 
demans, the MacDonalds and the Brant- 
ings have shown the entire capitalist charac- 
ter of this alleged Socialist International. 

The fact that the largest unit of it is the . 
British Labour Party, which in no sense 
even claims to be Socialist, shows how little 
this International is entitled to be called 
Socialist. The German Social Democrats 
have supplied further evidence of the need 
for untiring Socialist hostility to this 
mockery of an International. 

Those who seceded from the Second In- 
ternational took action following the war to 
form a ‘‘fighting ’? International—the so- 
called Third, or Communist, International. 
It is generally supposed to be a real live 
revolutionary body such as every revolution- 


~ ary should join. We propose, therefore, to 


examine its claims for support. Our pre- 
vious remarks about the ‘‘*Second ”’ Inter- 
national should be borne in mind, because 
it will be shown that, despite all-the Mos- 
cow denunciations of the ‘‘ Second Inter- 
nafional,’’ the two bodies possess sufficient 
in common to make joint action between 
them possible, not only in conference, but’ 
as allies in government. 2 8 
Soon after the conquest of power by the 
Bolsheviki, the call for an International 
Congress at Moscow was issued. It was 
signed by Lenin and Trotsky for the Rus- 
sian Communist Party and by eight other 
organisations. Amongst these latter was 
Lenin’s Secretary, Boris Reinstein, who 


signed for the Socialist Labour Party of 


America, without their consent or endorse- 
ment. Whether the other signatures had 
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the backing of their organisations is not 
known. | 

The unsound position taken up at the in- 
ception of the 3rd International may be 
gathered from this call or manifesto. 

“As a basis for the new International, 
we deem necessary the recognition of the 
following clauses, which we shall consider 
our platform and which have been worked 
out on the basis of the programme of the 
Spartacus Group in Germany and the Com- 
munist Party in Russia :— 

‘© 1. The present is the period of dissolu- 
tion, and the collapse of the entire world 
system which will mean the entire collapse 
of European culture if capitalism with its 
unsolvable contradictions is not destroyed. 

‘© 2. The problem of the proletariat con- 
sists in immediately seizing the power of the 
State. This seizure of the power of the 
State means the destruction of the State 
apparatus of the bourgeoisie and t e orga- 
nisation of a new proletarian apparatus of 
‘power.’’ The motion that Capitalism was 


collapsing in 1919 permeated the entire 
policy of the new ‘‘ International.” The 


framers of the manifesto knew little of the 
actual state of affairs outside of Russia, and 
evidently thought the end of the war was the 
death knell of the system. Thus the pas- 
sage quoted tells the workers that the prob- 
lem is the immediate seizure ct the power 
of the State. The danger of such advice 
was easily proved by the small bodies on 
Russian lines that arose throughout the 
world, and adopted these mottoes of ‘‘ seiz- 
ing power ’’ and ‘‘ now is the time,”’ :* ‘the 
revolution is just around the corner.”” The 
great mass of the workers were in no mood 
to seize power’and would not know what 
to do with it if they did. The majority of 
workers were ignorant of their class inter- 
ests, and were still saturated with the ideas 
of their masters. To tell them to seize 
power was not the message of Socialism, 
for before they can seize power with advan- 
tage to themselves the workers needed 
Socialist education—an understanding of 
the system under which they lived and the 
forces controlling it. To tell the workers 
of the world to seize power at once was to 
invite them to be crushed by the forces of 
the State, whose death-dealing power had 
so recently been shown on the battlefield. 
The other idea preached in the quota- 


‘tion given, that the workers were to destroy . 


the State apparatus is a further indication 
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of the sensational but worthless policy of 
the 3rd International. The State machine 
—that is, the instrument of government 
and the forces controlled through it—could 
not be dispensed with by a classrising topower 
in modern capitalist countries until Socialism 
had been established with the abolition of 
classes and the consequent dying out of the 
State. 

Engels has well stated the attitude to- 
wards the State machine in his Introduction 
to Marx’s ‘‘ Civil War in France,’’ where 
he says of the State :— 

‘‘ At the very best it is an inheritance of 
evil, bound to be transmitted to the prole- 
tariat when it has become victorious in its 
struggle for class supremacy, and the worst 
features of which it will have to lop off at 
once until a new race grown up under free 
social conditions, will be in a position to 
shake off from itself this State rubbish in 
its entirety.”’ 

The idea of the immediate destruction of 
the power of the State is an anarchist 
policy.. Lenin himself has opposed it, for 
in his criticism of the International of Youth 
(‘Class Struggle,’’ May, 1919) he says: 
‘‘ Socialists are willing to utilise the pre- 
sent government and its institutions in the 
struggle for the liberation of the working. 
class, and also insist upon the necessity of 
so using the government in the creation of 
a suitable transition form from Capitalism 
to Socialism. This transition form, also 
sovernmental, is the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.”? ._ 

The manifesto of Moscow goes bn to lay 
down its method :— 

‘‘ The fundamental means of the struggle 
are mass action of the proletariat even to 
armed and open warfare with the State 
power of capital.”’ 

This became the accepted policy of Com- 
munists throughout the world, so that in a 
short time most of them had driven them- 

selves underground into secret societies 
through such an insane programme. Some 
of their followers, such as the Spartacans 
in Germany, attempted to carry out this 
suicidal policy of armed and open warfare with 
terrible results to those concerned. 

Mass action meant in Communist circles 
the ‘‘ spontaneous upsurge of. the prole- 
tariat.’’? One of-the leaders of the Moscow 
-International, Louis Fraina, defines mass 
action inhis ‘‘ Revolutionary Socialism. ’’ 
(p. 196) as ‘‘ the instinctive action of the 
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this so-called 
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proletariat, gradually developing more con- 
scious and organised forms for certain pur- 
poses.’’ 

‘‘ Organisations,’’ says Fraina (the Inter- 
national Secretary of the C.P. of U.S.A.) 
‘‘ have a tend ive,” 

ency to become conservative 
and he relies upon the workers “‘ acting in- 
stinctively under pressure of events.” 

This mass-action nonsense preached by 
Moscow is the very thing relied upon by our 
masters. The only sound action for Social- 
ism must be guided by the workers’ intelli- 
gence and knowledge. The blind instinctive 
actions of the workers are dangerous to 
workers’ welfare, and are easily worked 
upon by capitalist Orators and intellectuals 
in war time and peace time. Mob action is 
not the action to overthrow Capitalism and 
establish Socialism. Socialism depends 
upon organisation plus knowledge. Armed 
warfare by workers while capitalists con- 


trol the forces of government is a_ policy 


both useless as well as suicidal. The advo- 
cacy of such a policy is reactionary, and 
provides the capitalists with excellent oppor- 
tunities for butchery of the insurgents. To 
propose such a method as the 3rd _ Inter- 
national and its sections did, especially in 
view of the minority of workers in their 
ranks, was directly opposed to workers’ in- 
terests. 
3rd International suffered and which still 
are general with that body. 

A further examination of thé policy of 
revolutionary International 
will be)made in our next issue. A. K. 


A PUBLIC DEBATE 


IS MARX’S THEORY OF 
VALUE UNSOUND? 


Affirmative—Mr. F. KIRKLEY, 
(London Constitutional Labour Movement) 


Negative—R. REYNOLDS, 
(Socialist Party of Great Britain). 


SUNDAY, MARCH 8th, at 7.30 p.m. 
| | AT | 


LEYTON TOWN HALL, 


HIGH ROAD, LEYTON a 


OO 


Chairman—COUNCILLOR A. SMITH,- 
(Labour Candidate for Leyton). 


ADMISSION FREE. 


- 
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It betrayed the illusions which the _ 


WILLIE GALLACHER’S 
POLMTICAL INDIGESTION. 


We Say that when the workers want 
Socialism they can and must control the 
political machinery, including Parliament. 
Mr. W. Gallacher, a Communist leader, who 
writes a weekly two columns of animated 
abuse in the Glasgow ‘‘ Worker,’’ thinks 
that we err, and offers to put us right (Feb- 
ruary 21st, 1925). He has read our leaflet 
‘ The Socialist and the Vote-catcher,”’ re- 
printed from the November, 1924, ‘ Soci 
list Standard,’’ and is frankly disgusted 
with it, He-finds that it is not the “brief out- 
line of Socialism ’’ it claims to be; that it 
‘1s hard to believe that anyone could write 
anything so foolish ’’ as its ‘* melancholy 
conclusion ’ or that ‘‘ anyone could be found 
to hand it out and call it spreading the 
light.” The conclusion he dislikes so much ~ 
is this :— 7 
a Don’t trust any more to people who 

are going to bring Utopia here without 
the least effort on your part, but come 
into the Socialist Party and work for 
Socialism. Socialism will come when 
enough of you want it.’? = 


‘Gallacher says that we do not tell him 
how: Socialism will come. He asks if we 
are prepared for the possible resistance of 

the Churchills and Birkenheads, and if they 

should take action to prevent our majority 
operating what do the light-spreaders pro- 
pose doing about it.”’ 

> He assumes that our answer would be 

Time enough when that happens ”’ to con- 
sider the possibility, and proceeds to be very 
scornful about it. We are further accused 
of wanting ‘‘ the workers to go forward 
blindly without any preparation or any 
Organisation whatever.’’ We are likened to 
the I.L.P. vote-catchers to whom elections 
are everything and who must do nothing 
which might cause them to lose votes. 

He thinks that the King. or a capitalist 
minority could. defy a Socialist majority in 
Parliament, because this minority would be 
backed, up by’ ‘‘ the overwhelming majority 
of officers and through these controlling the 
rank and file’? Then ‘‘ What would the 
majority do?’’ he asks. 

The real and only way to Socialism. ac- 
cording to Gallacher, is to smash capitalism 
a statement with which we are not likely to 
disagree, but ‘‘ capitalism won’t smash 
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simply because a majority would like to see 
it smashed.’’ Then after bringing us so 
far, Gallacher suddenly decides not to put us 
right after all. Instead of telling us how to 
smash capitalism, he rambles airily about the 
need ‘‘ for us who are inearnest . « « fo 
fight against the organised forces of capital- 
ism.’? And there he finishes. 

In striking contrast with Gallacher’s 
vagueness, the S.P.G.B. is quite open and 
definite about the method of obtaining 
Socialism and of dealing with any resist- 
ance there may be. And in face of the plain 
statement of our position contained in our 
Declaration of Principles and other litera- 
ture, not a line of Gallacher’s would-be criti- 
ism has any bearing on the matter what- 
ever. Instead of dealing with our policy he 
has the brazen impudence to attack the 
J.L.P. and the Labour Party, and link us 
up with their actions. He forgets that it is 
not the Socialist Party but he, and his own 
party, the Communists, who urge the 
workers to vote for those two anti-Socialist 
bodies. 

We state that we want the workers to 
.conquer the powers of government in order 
‘to use the political machinery, including the 
-armed forces, for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing capitalism. We hold (and let Gallacher 
dispute it if he disagrees) that Socialism can 
exist only when the majority of workers 
want it. We also hold that a Socialist 
majority organised in the Socialist Party 
can obtain effective control by using its 
majority to capture the machinery of govern- 
ment. This disposes of our alleged neglect 
of organisation. Lastly, we hold that poli- 


tical control will give a .Socialist working 


class control of the armed forces, and they 
will deal with capitalist minorities who rebel, 
in the way in which rebels are usually dealt 
with. Gallacher, be it- noted, believes that 
the workers in the Army will, at such a 
time, not be influenced to support the Social- 
ist majority either by their loyalty to con- 
stitutional authority or by their class sym- 
pathies, or by their knowledge of their own 
interests, but will follow those officers who 
decide to lead a revolt. He fails, however, 
to give a single argument in support of this 
fantastic belief. 

So much for Gallacher’s criticism of the 
S.P.G.B. Now let us examine Gallacher 
and his party. 

The capitalist forces must be fought, and 
capitalism smashed, he says, but, he leaves 


a 


us to guess how and by whom. The 
‘‘ Workers’ Weekly ’’ (February 24th, 1923) 
set out to tell us how it was to be done. 
‘‘ The capitalists will resist any change by 
all means at their disposal. The power of 
the capitalists must be wrested from them. 
The workers must set up their own State 
. . . .’? But just when we were about 
to learn how it was going to happen we 
find, instead of an answer to the vital ques- 
tion, three little dots and the words ‘‘ Cen- 
sored by the printer.’? Then they go on to 
deal with their programme for the period 
after the capitalists have been disposed of. 
If the excuse were a true one, the position 
would be funny enough, These embryo dic- 
tators who are going to smash capitalism, 
and fight the whole forces of the State, can- 
not even dictate to a little back-street 
printer. But the excuse is simply a subter- 
fuge to escape answering an awkward ques- 
tion. If they were not afraid to do so, 
everyone knows they could get their printing 
done in or out of the country. 

And what are Gallacher’s credentials for 
putting us right? He doesn’t believe in 
Parliament, yet he belongs to a party which 
advocates. “revolutionary parliamentarian- 
ism,” andruns candidates. He believes Parlia- 
ment is useless, and runs for it himself. He 
doesn’t believe in waiting for a majority, yet 
he appeals (on a reform programme) to what 
he dubs ‘‘ the heterogeneous crowd ”’ in a 
constituency, for a majority so that he can 
get into the House. He believes in fight- 
ing unceasingly against capitalism, and asks 
you to vote for I.L.P. and Labour candi- 
dates whom he regards as capitalist agents. 
In the recent Dundee “by-election he was 


canvassing for T. Johnston, just as he had - 


supported his predecessor the late E. D. 
Morel, another anti-Socialist. His appeal 
was drawn up somewhat as follows :— 

‘‘ Johnston is an anti-Socialist ; all who 
want Socialism should’ vote for John- 
ston! Johnston is a humbug. Long live 
Johnston. Johnston is a scoundrel. John- 
ston for ever!”’ 


He was almost in tears when he was falsely © 


charged with having opposed this anti- 
Socialist. For some unaccountable reason 
Gallacher’s articles are described as ‘‘ Polli- 
tical Notes.’’ 

He belongs to the party which tells the 
workers to vote for Thomas, Clynes, Mac- 
‘Donald and the rest of the Labour Party 
defenders of capitalism. He speaks of 


_always meant—whatever 
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Churchill and Birkenhead, and himself sup- 
ports the party which has the honour of 
having assisted Churchill into the House at 
the beginning of his career, and which was 
not averse from assisting Birkenhead and 
his party in the prosecution of the late war. 
He denounces vote-catching; Gallacher 

who in a chequered career, has never known 
from one month to the next where he stood 
politically, or where he was going; who 
has drifted and tossed with every wind 
that blew; who has alternately supported 
and denounced nearly every pettifogging 
reform that was every proposed; who still 
advocates the treacherous communist 
tactic of giving insincere allegiance to the 
capitalist principles of the Labour Party 

and the anti-Socialist tactic of asking 
workers to support those men and those 
principles. This is the man who implies 
that the S.P.G.B. trims to catch votes. 

Will Gallacher back up this or any other of 
his criticisms of the S.P.G.B. ? 


In 1920 Gallacher wrote that ‘‘ any sup- 
port of the Parliamentary opportunists is 
simply playing into the hands of the for- 
mer.’’ (‘‘ Workers’ Dreadnought,’’ Febru- 
ary, 1920). It was true then, and is true 
now, that he does it. . Was there also some 
truth in his statement that it is the ‘ per- 
sonal ambition ”’ of the ‘‘ professional poli- 
tician ’’ which makes revolutionaries help 
the enemy in this way? Or would it be 
kinder and more accurate for us to recog- 
mise that Gallacher is the distressed victim 
of his natural muddle-headedness on the one 
hand, and on the other of his uncontrolled’ 
and uninstructed hatred of a purely mythical 
‘capitalism ” created’ by his imagination? ~ 


“* By «capital the business world has 
the economists 
may have tried to mean—wealth which its - 
Owner can employ for the purpose of gain; 
and by investment we meant partly the 
external, or business, fact that there. really 
exist Openings for .the use of wealth in 
directions which will bring’ an income or 
“ revenue ’ over and above the return of the 
sum employed; and partly the internal, or 
psychological, fact that its owners are 
actually desirous of using it in~ such 
ditections.’’ 
SiR WILLIAM ASHLEY. 
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THE MOCKERY OF « FREEDOM.” 


. The recent General Election was not en- 
tirely devoid of colour. Apart from the 
favours that varying schools of opinion 
adopted, there were the miniature cascades 
of leaflets in blue, yellow, green, orange 
_ and other colours, which descended through 
our letter-boxes each day. Among them was 
one of a delightful lemon-yellow bearing 
the leaded caption, “The Road to Free- 
dom.” It informed us with Spartan brevity 
that Great Britain was the freest country 
in the world. We were spared the encum- 
brance of definitions or comparisons, but 
were brought up against realities at once by 
the poser: ‘‘ How did we get this free- 
oon ate foes followed the answer: ‘‘ We 
got it almost entirely through 
done by the Liberal Party,” om: 


You recognise the style, of course. Apart 
from the little word ‘‘almost,’’ there is a 
refreshing sweep about a statement: like 
that, which convinces everyone—except 
those who know the facts: 


‘* But the facts are given overleaf !’’ Are 
they? Pray let us examine them. The 
pamphlet says :— 

‘Here are the four main sta f 
| at ges by which we 
have obtained political freedom. (1) The Reforn 

Act of 1832—passed by a Liberal Government : 

(2) The Reform Act of 1867—first introduced by 

Gladstone, 1866 ; finally passed 1867, when Dis- 

racli was Prime Minister, and when-Conservatives 
were in office, but passed by the Liberal Members 
who were still in a majority in the House of 
Commons. (3) The Reform Act of 1884— passed 
by a Liberal Government; (4) The Reform Act 
of 1918—the first stops were taken by Mr. Asquith 
in 1916, and the Act was passed when Mr. Lloyd 
George was Prime Minister of a Coalition 
Soba ki alae The Liberal Party also secured 
secrecy for the act of voting by ing 

pees g by passing the Ballot 

Now we will call some more evidence. 

We shall perhaps appreciate how useful a 
little word like ‘‘ almost ’? can be. In the 
interests of space we shall have to condense 
but the authorities given can be consulted 
at any public library.’ 


No. 1. The Reform Bill of 1832 left-the 
working class almost entirely out of the 
franchise ; it broke down the monopoly 
which _the aristocratic and landed classes 
had enjoyed, and admitted the middle class 
to a share of the law-making. This was all 
the more exasperating (to the workers) be- 
cause the excitement and agitation for the 
Reform Bill were in great measure that of 


7 
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working men.—(Justin McCarthy: Short 
History of Our Own Times, p. 17.) 

No. 2. The Reform Bill of 1867. The 
£10 Borough Franchise was passed by the 
Tories in 1867 and was opposed by the 
Liberals. Gladstone’s solicitude for the 
working class having the franchise may be 
gauged by his attitude towards the £6 
Franchise proposed in 1866. Writing to 
Mr. Horsfall, Manchester, on Aug. 8th that 
year, he said: ‘‘I do not agree with the 
demand either for manhood or household 
suffrage.’’—(Mr. Gladstone: A Study, by 
L. J. Jennings, p. 245.) 

The same work, on p. 22, records Mr. 
Gladstone as uttering the following: 
‘‘ Changes that effect sudden and extensive 
transfer of power are attended by great 
temptations to the weakness of human 
nature; and however high our opinion may 
be of the labouring classes, or of any other 
class of the community, I do not bekeve 
that it would be right to place such a temp- 
tation within the reach of any of them.’’ 

From 1832 to 1867 the Liberals had a 
majority in most of the nine Parliaments of 
that period, but although repeatedly pledged 
to give the workers a share in the franchise 
they broke their promises time after time. 
—(History of Our Own Times.) 

No. 3. The Reform Act of 1884 did little 
more than extend the franchise given to 
householders, etc., in 1867, from _ the 
boroughs to the counties.—(Any Encyclo- 
pzedia.) 

No. 4. The Reform Act of 1918. This 
“is a gem: “‘ The first steps were taken by 
Mr.. Asquith in 1916,’’ says the pamphlet; 





about the same ‘time as he was conferring - 


the inestimable ‘“‘ liberty ’’ of conscription 
upon us, we presume. No details are given, 
but surely credit should have been claimed 
for giving the vote to Service men. Much 
was made of this. colossal advance, at the 
time, but there appears to have been a con- 
spiracy of silence on the point since. The 
reason may be that, as so few of them could 
use it then, €stowed bouquets were 
quite safely in order, whereas now it is 
somewhat dubious as to whether it exists at 
all. | 

“Tt dates from March of this year, when the 


Admiralty decided to fall into line with the War 


Office, and to withdraw from the Navy, as had 
already been done early in 1922, from the Army, 
the privileges accorded originally during the 1918 
election . . . . and to revert to the pre-war rule 
in this respect.’’—'‘ Daily News,’ ‘24/10/24. 
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But as the whole Act was passed by the 
Coalition Government, the credit must be 
diluted under the ‘‘ almost ’’ clause. The 
remainder of the pamphlet claims credit for 
the benefits and liberties conferred upon the 
workers by Education and Industrial Free- 
dom, i.e., freedom of combination. The 
following facts may be helpful in assessing 
the value of the Liberal Party’s efforts in 
those directions. 

The anti-combination laws evolved during 
the 56 years of Whig rule, 1714 to 1770, 
were consolidated by the Tories in 1799. In 
1824 Francis Place and Joseph Hume 
pushed through an Act permitting combina- 
tion. In 1825 the Prime Minister, Lord 
Liverpool, and Lord Eldon, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, obtained the repeal of the Act, de- 
claring they were quite unaware such an 
Act had been passed.—(Footnote, p. 94, 
Webb’s History of T.U.). 

In 1830 the Whigs took the name of 
Liberals, and Lord Melbourne appointed 
two Commissioners to enquire into the 
standing of Trade Unions. . These in their 
report advised such repressive measures 
that the Government dared not bring them 
before Parliament. It was the Liberals who 
prosecuted the Lancashiré miners (1832) for 
threatening to strike; the Southwark Shoe- 
makers (1832) for picketing; the Bermond- 
sey Tanners (1834) for leaving their work 
unfinished ; who were guilty of the blackest 
crime on record against Trade Unionism 
when they sentenced six Dorchester 
labourers to seven years’ transportation to 
Tasmania for the appalling offence of form- 
ing~a Trade Union, the Friendly Society of 
Agricultural Labourers.—(Sydney Webb’s 
History, T.U.) | 

*‘ After a” good deal of opposition on the part 
of the Whig Ministry of that day, backed as it 
was by the major portion of the manufacturing 
classes, and after much delay, the men were 

‘ pardoned,’ and ordered to be liberated. But .... 

the men had been hastened out of the country, 

and... . literally sold as slaves at £1 per head; 
and even when they were pardoned, some of them 

did not hear of their pardon until years after- 

wards. . . .”—(Geo. Howell’s ‘‘ Conflicts of 

Capital and Labour.’’) 

Yes! Tihe Liberals have ever been great 


lovers of liberty. The bitterest opponents. 


of the Factory Acts were Liberals. The 
venomous persecutors of the Chartists 
were Liberals. The deadliest enémies of 
combination on the part of the workers were 


. Liberals. When, in 1869, Frederick Harri- 


son drew up a Bill legalising Trade Unions, 
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the Liberal Government opposed it. They 
passed one themselves in 1871, and shortly 
afterwards seven women were sent to prison 
for shouting ‘‘ Bah”’ after a blackleg in 
South Wales, and some London _ gas- 
workers were sent to prison for preparing 
to strike. This under Gladstone.—(History 
of Trade Unionism.) 

The draft of the Ballot Act of 1871 con- 
tained a clause authorising payment of elec- 
tion expenses. Rejected by a large Liberal 
majority.—(History of Our Own Times.) 

For several years Mr. Plimsoll had urged 
the Liberals to pass an Act to prevent the 
sending of rotten ships to sea for the sake 
of the insurance, whereby numbers of sai- 
Jors were deliberately murdered. On one 
occasion when he pointed out several 
Liberal shipowners guilty of this practice, 
he was thrown out of the House of Com- 
mons. The first Bill introducing the load 
line, called the Plimsoll Line, was passed by 
the Tories in 1875.—(History of Our Own 
Times.) 

When Bradlaugh was returned for North- 
ampton and declined to take the oath in 
their form, the liberty-loving Liberals re- 
fused to let him sit; on one occasion em- 
ploying ten policemen to throw him out.— 
Gladstone period, 1884-1886 (History of 
Our Own Times). It was’ the Liberal 
Asquith who had the troops despatched to 
Featherstone in 1893, resulting in the kill- 
ing of two innocent people and the maiming 
of -others. 

Butneed we go on? More recent history 
you already know. D.O.R.A., of blessed 
memory.’ National Registration (precursor 
of Conscription in spite of explicit denials at 
the time), the brutal suppression of con- 
science and opinion during the war; these, 
and more, were the work of the Liberals. 

Freedom! Liberty!! Read their record. 
The only liberty they have known is the 
iiberty to exploit labour. Have we omitted 
anything from their rotten record? We 
have—piles .of evidence. We have even 
omitted to mention they were a capitalist 
party. Is it necessary to add this now? 
Why, in their earlier days they were capi- 
talism, as distinct from the Tory landed in- 
terest. The plague spots of Sheffield, An- 
coats, Lanark, Cradley; the industrial wens 
of the Black Country, the Potteries, the 
chemical districts, the mining areas; these 
are the heritage of the Liberal Party. A 
generation or so ago they re-christened 
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Liberty. They called it by a French name— 
laissez faire—let alone. That was their idea 
of liberty, ‘‘ Let us alone.’’ The slogan of 
the Manchester school : Starve, sweat, blud- 
geon, oppress and exploit, but let us alone. 
Men were stunted, crippled and crushed; 
women brutalised in mines and factories; 
children taken from  workhouses and 
“‘ apprenticed ’’ to industrial exploiters; but 
—laissez faire; let us alone. 


Fortunately, there are other conceptions 
of Liberty; other conceptions of Freedom. 
lor us they are not mere mellifluous phrases 
to which are offered high-sounding apostro- 
phies at election times. To us they are not 
thin abstractions floating gossamer-like over 
a sea of blatherspite. We visualise real 
freedom as belonging to a time when the 
whole people have free access to Mother 
Earth; when the whole people are free from 
the incubus of a parasitic class; when the 
whole people socially own their means of 
living ; when development shall be free from 
the shackle of selling, and production free 
from the necessity of profit. Freedom will 
then lose its capital letter. It would be the 
normal, not the sum of a few piffling, 
fraudulent reforms. 


It remains but to remind you: ‘‘ who 
would be free, himself must strike the 
blow.’’ Put not your trust in people of any 
party who are going to get freedom for you. 
Join with us in the Socialist Party and get 
it for yourselves. W. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


All communications for the Executive Committee, 
Subscriptions for the SociaList STANDARD, Articles, 
and Correspondence submitted for insertion therein, 
should be addressed—The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1, to 
whom Money Orders should be made payable. 

The meetings of the Executive Committee are held 
at the Head Office, every Tuesday, at 7.30 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


' 


Twelve Months, post free.. se SOU: 
Six Months, post free .. cen. 18800, 


Che Socialist Standard, 


THE FALLACIES OF THE 
‘¢MINORITY MOVEMENT.” 


The very people who always shout “ Be 
with the masses ’’ and ‘‘ Form a Mass 
Party ’’ are now busy pushing forward a 
body called ‘‘ The National Minority Move- 
ment.’’ The utter stupidity of the title 
should strike even the doubly-dense Com- 
munists who are promoting it. 

The aims of the ‘‘ movement’’ are in no 
sense revolutionary. A minimum wage of 
44 per week and a 44-hour week is their 
modest slogan, and if carried out by the 
capitalists generally would create no real 
alteration in the system. 

With the present cost of living and the 
- growing intensity of labour demanded by 
employers, these ‘‘ Minority ’’ aims are just 
a stabilising of capitalist conditions. De- 


mands like these have been adopted by: 


capitalists who have increased their profits 
by so doing. 
‘General practice has shown that Mini- 
mum: Wage Laws and Trade Boards act 
generally to make the minimum wage the 
maximum. Our ‘“‘ four pound a week revo- 
lutionists'’ would be compelled to fight 
against their own aims as carried out by 
-employers, just as miners -were compelled 
_to strike against the much-fought-for Eight 
‘Hour Law when it was put into action. 
Forty-four hours a week is another ridi- 
culous demand for a movement supposed to 
- 
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be militant. Modern highly-developed ex- 
ploitation can skin the workers quite well ia 
44 hours, as is shown by employers like 
Ford and Leverhulme who boast of their 
rising profits from reduced hours of em- 
ployees. In fact the exhausting effect of 
modern industrial methods and machinery is 
such that the employers are often compelled 
to shorten hours to avoid having reduced 
output from tired workers. The miners have 
long since found this out, and a 44-hour 
week for them is as reactionary a proposal 
as a Tory could invent. The miners have 
made continual protests against the League 
of Nations’ 8-hour statute being adopted. 
Another demand is Nationalisation of 
Mines, Minerals, Banks, Land and Rail- 
ways without compensation, and with 
workers’ control. With all the lessons of 
the effects of Government Ownership upon 
the workers, these Communists are still 
busy with such anti-Socialist proposals, 
Workers’ contre] without worker.’ owner- 
ship is an empty thing in practice. ‘* Those 
who own control,’’ and unless the workers 
are in possession of the State power, and 
therefore the ruling class, their so-called 
control could never be made effective. When 
the workers are in possession of the State 
machine and are revolutionary, the time for 
nationalisation would be gone, for then 


- common ownership would be in order and 


possible. 

They further demand ‘‘ An Adequate 
Housing Scheme ’’ without telling the 
workers that such a thing is impossible 
under Capitalism, for even if houses are 
plentiful, sufficient and regular wages are 
not. The fact that plenty of rooms were avail- 
able before the war did not make it any 
easier for poverty-stricken workers to rent 
them. The capitalists will give the workers 
barracks, huts and iron boxes to live in 
when it’ suits their purpose. 

A curious demand is the ‘“‘ Repudia- 
tion of the Dawes Report.’’. Seeing that 
the party most of these minority men belong 
to is the Labour Party, it is rather sad that 
they have to demand the repudiation of the 
Report adopted by their own Party when 


in office: A very curious demand to make ' 


in view of the action of the leader of the 
Minority Movement during the General 
Election. Mr. Cook, the Secretary of the 
Miners, then came to the support of the 
Labour Party who were defending their 
action in carrying out the Dawes Report. 
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Practically all of the Communists in the 
Minority Movement were then busy sup- 
porting the Labour Party which had 
adopted the infamous Dawes plan they are 
now demanding the repeal of. 7 

In general, all the items on the ‘‘ char- 
ter ’’ of this Minority Movement are worth- 
less. The fact that they call themselves a 
Minority Movement damns them from the 
start, for on the economic field numbers 
count when a contest is on for obtaining 
some advance. Not minorities, but majori- 
ties, are then required, and- a minority 
movement left to fight for some demand is 
doomed. The mass of the workers must be 
united in support of a national advance be- 
fore we can expect them to obtain it. 

The nature of the demands we have shown 
above to be capitalist in their nature, and 
they can all be carried out without making 
any radical change for the better in 
workers’ conditions. 

These demands take no account of the 
vastly accelerating rate of. exploitation in 
modern industry. They ignore the increas- 
ing power of capitalists combined in fede- 
rations and rings to defeat the efforts of 
labour on the economic field and_ their 
growing financial strength to conquer the 
puny purses of working men in times of 
strikes and lock-outs. 

Such demands in terms of a set rate of 
wages and length of working day are re- 
actionary in face of the ever-growing 
need of workers to struggle «n_ the 
economic ficld for increase of wages and 
shortening of working day. 

The political proposals of, this movement 
could only be carried out jf those in control 
ef government passed the demands _ into 
law. To appeal therefore to capitalists and 
their Labour agents to pass certain legisla- 
tion is to support the present system and 
those who rule it. It is to ask the workers 
to prolong capitalism by voting for those 
politicians who have a programme of pro- 
perly selected reforms. The Minority 
schemers thus ignore the class nature of 
modern society and its resulting class rule 
in the interests of the class who rule capita- 
lism—the employers. | 

The Communists largely run this ‘‘ move- 
ment ’’ with its conferences of ‘‘ dele- 
gates ’’ who are supposed to represent large 
mumbers. What is the real nature of the 
Communists’ efforts in it? Are they arous- 


. ing the workers to a knowledge of Social- 
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ism and spreading an understanding of the 
social revolution and its necessity? The 
answer is ‘‘No.’’ The Communists are 
spreading reform programmes like na- 
tionalisation, etc., and advocating support 
of the reactionary Labour Party. They are 
carrying out the 21 points and theses of 
Moscow in getting the jobs in trade unions. 
and similar bodies. In other words they 
are trying to capture the jobs, but they do 
not attempt to win the workers’ minds for 
Socialism. That is too long and too unre- 
munerative a job. It is easier to plank 
down some demands which are suitable to: 
Capitalist rule and get support for that and 
become prominent in such an agitation. 
Then it is easy to get adopted as a Labour 
candidate. | 

Displacing a trade-union leader and put- 
ting in his place a so-called advanced man 
is a matter which in itself achieves small 
results. The lesson of Cramp and Hodges 
and dozens of other ‘‘ forward ’’ men 
should show that. The fundamental thing 
is to displace the ignorance of the rank and 
file and then their growing knowledge will 
express itself in their choice of and control 
of officers. Otherwise with an ignorant 
membership the same game of betrayal can 
be played by the new ‘‘ leader ’’ they 
choose as played by the previous one. = 

The replacing of one official by lobert 
Williams, the Communist, did not make 
any difference on ‘‘ Black Friday ’’ or on 
the workers’ support of the leaders who 


| . smashed the alliance on that classic o-ca- 


sion. 

The Socialist policy is one of spreading 
revolutionary ideas amongst the workers, 
organised and unorganised, in order that 
capitalism shall be abolished and Socialism 
established. That is the work of a mass 
movement, not a Minority Movement. 


“SOCIALISM AND RELIGION.” 


The Socialist Educational Society of New York 
have, by permission of the 8.P.G.B., reprinted the 
above pamphlet. The S.P.G.B. are the sole agents 
for the pamphlet in this country, and copies can be 
obtained from Head Office at 5d. each, postage 1d. 
extra, Special terms for quantities. 


NOTICE. 

Will members and sympathisers living in or 
around the Paddington District communicate 
with the Head Office, 17, Mount Pleasant, 
W.C.1, with a view to forming a Branch in 
that dstrict. | 
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A LOOK ROUND. 
INCREASED PRODUCTION—OF PROFITS. 


‘* The big facts to concentrate on are two. First, 
the great majority of Englishmen are much poorer 
than they ought to be. Secondly, the problem of 
how to make them richer can only be solved 
through a great increase in their productivity. It 
never can be solved by tinkering at the distribu- 
tion of the utterly inadequate wealth, which at 
present is all that they can produce. ’’—(‘* Daily 
Chronicle,’? 7/2/25.) 

Both the above ‘‘ big facts ’’ avoid the 
main issue. The first is ambiguous, the 
second is disproved everywhere. The ques- 
tion the workers must ask is, Why are 
they poor? despite the fact that it is they 
alone who convert the earth’s materials 
into a prodigious quantity of wealth. The 
object of the ‘‘ Chronicle ’’ writer is to 
obscure as far as possible the main contra- 
diction within capitalist society, increasing 
poverty side by side with increasing 
wealth. If increased production was all 
that was required to remove poverty, then 
one and a half million idle workers could 
help to solve the problem, or the capitalists 
could refrain from deliberately restricting 
production in tea, cotton, rubber, wheat, 
and in practically every large industry. 
‘© How can it be done? Upon an adequate 
scale only in one way—by increasing the 
output per man of the workers.’’ (Ibid.) 
Note well the ‘‘ per man,’’ which means an 
increased output by those AT WORK, or 
in other words, fewer workers required for | 
an equal or even greater amount of wealth 
produced. Has increased production 
brought prosperity to the mill operatives? 

The power loom abolished the hand weaver— 
to-day a girl in a Lancashire mill turns out more 
cloth in a day than a whole village of her an- 
cestors could have _done in a week.—(‘‘ System,” 
August, 1924.) 

Yet the operatives live in poverty, and 
short time workipg has been the order of the 
day. Though the ‘‘Chronicle ”’ talks of 
the ‘‘ utterly inadequate wealth,’ observe 
how adequate it is for those who take no 
part in its production :— 

Thé immense profit of £8,365,168 was earned 
by the Imperial Tonacco Co. (of Great Britain 
and Ireland) during the last year.... It is nearly 
£1,000,000 in exress of the. nett income for the 
previous 12 months. (7/2/25). (‘* Daily 


Chronicle,’? same date.) 

‘“ Those who invested in March, 1918, in the 
Rolls Royce Company, Ltd., have had their 
capital doubled by bonus shares, and have each 
year received a dividend of eight per cent. on 


the whole of that capital.’—(‘' Daily Herald,”’ 
° = / 


13/1/25.) 
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Everywhere it is the same, a production 
of wealth once unthought of and yet—the 


worker to-day gets on the average just what 


the chattel and the serf did, their subsist- 
ence, except that they get it through the 
medium of money (wages). While the 
workers remain sellers of labour power 
they cannot command more than the price 
of that sale (wages), therefore in proportion 
to the ever-increasing amount of wealth 
they produce their conditions MUST GET 
WORSE. Heed not the capitalist liars, 
there is no problem of wealth production 
to-day, for the industrial revolution solved 
that problem. The question of poverty can 
only be solved by the workers themselves 
through the Social Revolution. 
* * * 


ELASTIC PRINCIPLES. 

The class war does not depend for its 
existence upon the whims of agitators as 
our rulers and their supporters pretend to 
believe. The conflict existing between the 


‘Glie historically developed classes, capi- 


lists and wage workers, is that between 
buyers and sellers of labour power. Buyers 
wish to buy cheap, and sellers realise as 
much as possible on their sale. The human 
element of necessity on the part of the 
workers (for labour power quickly deterio- 
rates) makes, the conflict a stern reality. 
This fact is becoming thrust upon the 
workers in their struggle to live, with such 
persistency that even the Labour leaders, 
once wont to deny the class struggle, find 
themselves compelled to admit its existence 
by lip service, even if they outrage its every 
implication in practice. — | 

The following is a choice example of this 
fact :— 

I am’not an unrepentant believer in the class 
struggle. I know of no Socialist Party that 
preaches the class struggle. There is no word in 
the Socialist* vocabulary of that description. 

Mr. R. C. Wallhead ‘said he was not one of 
those who went about the country proclaiming 
there was no such thing as the class struggle, 
because he was not prepared to deny the facts 
as they were, 

The above are the statements of the same 
individual, a promjnent member of the 
[.L.P. (Gleanings and Memoranda, July, 
1924, and February, 1925, respectively.) 
Neither are they the mere inconsistency of 
an individual, for that party, like the Labour 
Party, has from their inception, -through 


the war, and down to the present time, been | 


a party of confusion and compromise. 
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. With a support comprising every shade 
of opinion except Socialist, and led by indi- 
viduals cither ignorant or unscrupulous, 
they merely lend their numbers to the sup- 
port of every nostrum drawn across the 
workers’ path. The important fact for the 
Socialist, however, is the anti-working class 
nature of the activities of these Labour 
leaders: They do take part in the class 
war, whether they deny it or admit it—on 
the masters’ side. 

% 
SOFT SOAP. 

According to a leading article, ‘‘ Daily 
Herald,”’ 14th Feb., 1925, ‘‘ The Royal 
Family appears anxious above all things to 
avoid change,’’ ‘‘ to maintain old pomps 
and ceremonies,’’ etc. Not the capitalist 
class, mark you; and has the ‘‘ Herald ” 
forgotten the toadying of Labour leaders at 
Court functions? Mrs. Snowden, that ardent 
admirer of capitalist institutions, was much 
perturbed by the remarks of the so-called 
““ wild men.’”’ anent the money required for 
the Prince of Wales’ trip to South Africa 
and America. Think of it. Gracious! 

“The suggestion that the Royal House does 

not do any work is just absolute nonsense. I 

consider they are the hardest worked people in 

the country.’’—(‘‘ People,’’? 15/2/25.) 

At what they worked Mrs, Snowden did 
not say. 


Mere physical effort does not constitute 
work in the economic sense, otherwise 
burglars, coiners, etc., would be deemed to 
be engaged in that enervating pastime. 
The, unremitting toil of the workers in 
mine, factory and “chemical hell, such 
trifles can be dismissed with an insinuating 
insult—it is the parasites on parasites who 
are the “‘ hardest worked ’’ people. The 
‘‘ wild men,’’ too, must justify their posi- 
tion in order to allay the growing suspicion 
and discontent of their followers who expect 
somebody to do something for them. .They 
must obtain a little notoriety in some way 
or other so as to appear to be doing that 
‘“ something.’’ But it does not concern the 
workers whether the wealth of which they 
have been robbed is spent on rebuilding 
churches, champagne orgies’ or Royal 
ligureheads. When in the House of Com- 
mons capitalists like Sir Alfred Mond lie 
and misrepresent Socialism, or when the 
Labour Party prepares the armed forces as 
strike breakers, the extremists or wild men 
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show their capitalist subservience—for they 
are as tame as white mice. 


* *% 


SHORTAGE OF HOYELS. 

It would appear from a reading of the 
capitalist press that slums and_ rotten 
houses, or no houses, were innovations in 
the workers’ drab existence. Even parsons 
and ‘* ladies ’’ have discovered this phase 
of social corruption when its gravity 
threatens the future security of the idlers 
whose affluence is based upon such misery. 
Are houses the only things of which you 
suffer a shortage? Does it not apply 
equallyto millions of the workers regarding 
food, clothing, and the essentials for a 
rational existence? Though you can pro- 
vide these things in abundance, under pre- 
sent-day arrangements they will not be pro- 
duced unless providing profit and rent for 
the idlers first. Your masters try to hide 
the true cause of the present housing con- 
ditions by lies about irksome labour re- 
strictions, dearness of materials, etc., but 
did one ever hear of a.shortage of resi- 
dences for the capitalists, or of buildings in 
which to carry on their commercial under- 
takings? The following shows the hypo- 
critical nature of their excuses, for business 
must come first whatever the wealth pro- 
ducers lack :— 

_ ‘* The year 1924 nas seen a big revival of build- 

ing in London, much of which, including some 

great operations in the City, will not be com- 
pleted until the end of the year. . The square 
mile of the City indeed is undergoing a more 
eorous ae SD an at any time in the 

Po /D Iza.) ntury.”—(‘" Manchester Guardian, 

“ Commercial rebuilding has nowadays become 

so insistent that there appears to be hardly a 

great thoroughfare in London in which there are 

not evidences of it.’’—(‘‘ Fortnightly _Review,’’ 

February.) { . 
* * * 


THE ALIEN MYTH. 

With an ever-growing army of unem- 
ployed and increasing insecurity of life for 
the workers, old bogeys are dug up to do 
further service. Commenting on what they 
call the alien question the ‘ Evening 
News,’’ 12th Feb., 1925, says :— 

‘“How odd it is that Socialists, who pose as 
the only friends of the British workman, are in- 
variably on the side of the forcigners who wish 
to come in here and take his job.” ) 
Presumably the wealthy visitors to 
our ’’ country are not aliens, as like their 


¢ 
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thoroughbred (!) British prototype, they are 
not likely to undertake any jobs. 

No matter the land of birth of the 
workers, as a class it is they who have the 
monopoly of work, a most desirable 
arrangement for the capitalist class and one 
they will be in no hurry to upset. A little 
reasoning would soon convince the worker 
that the alien question is merely dust 
thrown in their eyes to blind them to funda- 
mental causes. Competition for jobs is just 
as keen, and conditions just as vile, in occu- 
pations where the so-called alien hardly 
enters—docks, railways, agriculture—as it 
is upon the seas where every nationality _, 
sails. 

The world over, irrespective of geo- 
graphical boundaries, poverty is the lot of 
the Working Class. In peace, as in war, 
your masters will make to order, as friends 
or foes, workers of other countries in order 
to divide you. Study Socialism and you 
will find a wealth of meaning in the words 
of Marx and Engels :—Working men of all 
countries, unite. The Proletarians have. 
nothing to lose but their chains. They have 
a world to win. © Mac. 


SOME COMMUNIST QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED. | 


To the Editor, ‘‘ The Socialist Standard.’ 
Dear Comrade, 

For. the instruction of some readers, will 
Qou kindly deal with the following contro- 
versial matter in next issue of ‘* Stan- 
dard ’’ P— : O. 

1. What is the view-point of the 
S.P.G.B. re claim of Communist Party to 
be the only correctly-poised party of the 
working class? 

2. What is the real aim of the Commu- 
nist Party in seeking affiliation to that anti- 
Socialist organisation, the Labour Party? 

What is meant in reality by the phrase, 
‘‘ The United Front ’’ as used by: the Com- 
munist Party? 

3. What does the phrase ‘‘ Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat ’’ infer? 

4. Are Communists correct in sayingthat 
it is insufficient to use the word Revolution 

without also adding the prefix Violent? 

5. What is your opinion of their histori- 
cal knowledge in claiming that the first 


known revolution in history was the Capi- 


talist overthrow of Feudalism? 


6. That this was a Violent Revolution, 
so, consequently, the Socialist Revolution 
must of necessity be violent? 

7. That the Communist Party being alone 
in preaching the slogan Violent Revolution, 
are the only class-conscious revolutionary 
working-class organisation? 

8. And is there not every possibility of 
the Communist Party being driven under- 
ground, or even out of existence altogether, 
through their idea of correct tactics? 

Even a brief answer to above matter 
would be welcome. 

Yours fraternally, 
‘© STUDENT.’’ 


ANSWER TO “STUDENT” 


To answer fully the above questions 
would mean reprinting numerous articles 
that have appeared in the previous issues of 
the ‘‘ Socialist Standard.’? Among these 
may be mentioned articles in the January, 
February, March and October, 1923, issues, 
and in the January and March issues, 1924. 

As our correspondent only asks for brief 
answers, the following may meet the pre- 
sent case. It should be noted, however, 
that the policy of the Communist Party is 
not a stable guide or definite pronounce- 
ment for their general activities. It 
changes with the ease and rapidity of a 
chameleon. Nor does it merely change. 
The policy of one day will contradict that 


_ of another, sometimes with ‘‘ violence ”’ to 


both sense and logic :-— 2: 

1. The Communist Party are not even in- 
correctly poised—they are not poised at all. 
They will follow any will-o’-the-wisp ,that 
offers them a chance of a little notoriety, 
whether it is a ‘‘ United Front,’’ a shout 
about taxation, or an attack upon. some 
misleader of the working class, whom they 
support at an election. 

2. The real aim is to secure the jobs now 
held by the Thomases, MacDonalds; etc., 
whom they denounce one day and support 
the next, and to obtain a position of influ- 
ence and leadership over the organised 
workers for the purpose of taking the big- 
ger jobs such position may bring. The 
‘‘ United Front ’? means that the organised 
workers are called upon to unite in placing 
their organisations, their funds, and the full 


control of all matters, economic and politi- 


cal, in the hands of the leaders of the Com- 
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munist Party. The reluctance of these 


_ workers to commit such an act of suicide 


for the temporary advantage of a few 
frauds is, of course, due to these workers 
being ‘‘ bourgeois-minded.”’ 

_ 3. The only inference that can be drawn 
from this phrase as it is used by the Com- 
munist Party is that the leaders of that 
party should be given power to ‘‘ dictate ”’ 
to the rest of the community. 

_4. To establish Socialism a social revolu- 
tion 1s necessary. Violence is not only not 
necessary, but, under favourable conditions 
will not occur in such revolution. Even if 
violence did appear it would be due to the 
folly of the opponents of Socialism—like 


capitalists and Communists—and not by the 


wish of the Socialists. 


5. Such “‘ historical’? knowledge is be- 

neath contempt, and shows an ignorance 
even of the ‘‘ Communist Manifesto ’’ by 
Marx and Engels. 
_ §. This claim is not merely illogical—it 
Js ridiculous. Because under a certain set 
of conditions violence was used, this does 
not give the slightest reason for the claim 
that under different conditions it is neces- 
‘Sary. 

7. Merely another sample of the empty. 
bombast of the Communist Party. More- 
‘over, their claim is false, as they are not 
the only party to preach violence. Groups 
‘Of anarchists have done so for years—with 
ghastly failure as a result. 


8. The Communist Party apes a secret 
society now. Their Executive Committee 
not only meet but act in secret, and mem- 
bers are given orders to take certain 
actions, even relative to their private affairs, 
without having any consultation or voice in 
the matters. Members are expelled without 
the formulation or hearing of any charges, 


‘and often the member knows nothing of the 


matter till he receives the notification of his 


‘expulsion. The members are kept in ignor- 


ance of what schemes are being prepared, 


or what policies are decided upon, until 


they receive their orders from the head 


‘office. The antics of this pantomime secret 


society merely results in the bewilderment 


‘of the membership, while adding to the 


hilarity of the lookers on. If the Commu- 
nist Party ever attempted to form a serious 
secret society ‘their end would be swift and 


‘certain. 


Ed. Com. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HERE IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 

We are continuously asked why we don’t 
publish new pamphlets or re-publish old 
ones that are out of print. Our answer has 
been to point to that ever-pressing problem 
of finance. A party like ours, depending 
upon its members for financial support and 
faced with the inevitable poverty of a work- 
ing-class_ membership—our party is forced 
to curb its publishing activity within very 
narrow limits. Such a valuable and much- 
needed publication as our party pamphlet, 
‘ Socialism and Religion,”’ is urgently re- 
quired at a low price, and its re-publication 
in that form would find a ready sale. It 
would have been re-issued long ago had 
sufficient funds come in. 

Amongst other publications very much 
needed we have in view a pamphlet on the 
Principles of Socialism. The ‘enormous 
amount of rubbish printed in the name of 
Socialism jn recent years, with its confusing 
effect on the workers’ minds, makes the 
scientific and revolutionary pronouncements 
of The Socialist Party an urgent necessity. 
We have, therefore, opened a fund called 
‘“ A New Publications Fund,’’. which will be 
reserved for the purpose of new publica- 
tions. We invite members and sympathisers 
immediately to send in donations marked 
for that fund. If you cannot afford much, 
send in the little you can. If the readers 
of the Socialist Standard who appreciate the 
soundness of our party position will hurry 
along their contributions to the fund, we 
can rapidly get to work. | 
_We get letters of appreciation of our 
literature from all over the world. Here is 
your opportunity to put your appreciation 
into a postal order and’send it along. 

THE EpiToriaL CoMMITTEE. 


NOW ON SALE, 


MANIFESTO 
THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Sixth Edttion—With New Preface. 


Price Threepence. Post Free, Fourpence 
FROM THE 


S.P.G.B., 17 Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1 
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THE CLASS STRUGGLE. 
ITS ECONOMIC ORIGIN AND MENTAL RESULTS. 


Ideas don’t fall down from heaven, but 
are drawn from material at hand. Conse- 
quently the idea of the class-struggle must 
have been drawn from the struggle itself. 
In other words, the class struggle must 
have existed before we could become con- 
scious of it. This is involved in the very 
expression Class-conscious. A logical con- 
clusion from this is that those who were 
not conscious of the class struggle must 
have waged the battle in the,first place. 
If this is so, why cannot class-unconscious 
(what one questioner calls ‘¢ non-revolu- 
tionary ’’) workers still take part in the 
struggle? 

Those who contend that the class struggle 
only exists where there are class-conscious 
workers, and.even then only between the 
class-conscious and the ruling class, are 
driven to the abusrd. position that the class 
struggle is imposed on society. That 
instead of ideas being. the product of 
material conditions, material conditions are 
produced by ideas. 

In spite of views to the contrary, however, 
no individual with a mighty brain came on 
the scene possessed with the brilliant idea 
of imposing the class struggle on society 
and ordered the combatants to line up and 
go ahead. The combatants were there, the 
struggle existed,. but whereas formerly it 
was fought blindly, now some of the com- 
batants fight with their eyes open. Marx 
could only lay bare the modern class 
struggle by tearing aside the surrounding 
veil of confusion and _ illustrating its 
existence. | ; 

The statement that the commodity the 
worker owns is sold and bought upon the 
market. like any other commodity is quite 
correct ; yet it is misleading when put for- 
ward without full explanation of the nature 
of the transaction. 7 

The worker comes upon the market with 
a commodity to, sell—the only commodity 
he has for sale—his power to work. The 
commodity the worker sells, however, differs 
from all other commodities in certain essen- 
‘ tials. In the first place, it is the commodity 
of a particular class, and is sold to another, 
entirely different, class. The workers com- 
bine among themselves to sell their com- 

modity as high as possible—the masters 
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combine among themselves to buy it as low 
as possible. This is the industrial aspect 
of the class struggle. 

While there is a similarity between the 
worker coming on the market to sell his 
commodity and the capitalist coming on the 
market to sell his wares, yet there is an 
essential difference—the difference that 
breeds the class struggle. There are tem- 
porary opposing interests between buyers 
and sellers of ordinary commodities, but 
there is a permanent class cleavage between 
buyers and sellers of labour-power. | 

The commodity the worker sells produces 
all value, and the amount of surplus value 
the buyers of it obtain is determined by the 
difference between the value of the labour- 
power and the value that the labour-power 
can produce. 

The value of labour-power is determined 
by its cost of reproduction, and this largely 
depends upon the standard of living physical 
surroundings necessitate and social develop- 
ment have handed down. Around the ques- 
tion of the standard of living a constant 
struggle goes on—on the capitalist side the 
attempt to reduce it to the absolute mini- 
mum, on the workers’ side the resistance. 


to this attempt. The result of the struggle 


so far has been a steady lowering in the 
workers’ standard of comfort. This 
struggle is peculiar only to the labour-power 
‘commodity, and this peculiarity bears fruit 
in the form of the class struggle. 

The workers and masters meet upon the 
market as equals in the sense that they are 
both either buyers or sellers of commodities 
—but here the equality ends. The worker 
is bound to sell his commodity or starve, 
and it ig this fact that binds the worker 
to a position of slavery—it is this fact that 
illustrates the sham nature of the ‘‘equality’’ 
of buyers and sellers so far as the labour- 
power commodity is concerned. The main 
objective of the two classes, so far as 
buying and selling is concerned, is entirely 
different. The capitalist buys in order to 
sell—invests capital; the worker, on the 
other hand, sells in order to buy—sells his 
energy in order to obtain the wherewithal to 
live. ; 

The basis of present society is the owner- 
ship of the means.of living by one class. 
This compels the other class that makes up 
society to sell its only possession—labour- 
power—in order to live. 
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Therefore the sale of labour-power is the 
sale by a class of its only possession, whilst 
the buying of labour-power is the purchase 
by a class of the factor that enables it to 
live without working. It is in his capacity 
as a member of the master class, as opposed 
to the working class, that the capitalist 
buys labour-power. Consequently, the buy- 
ing and selling of labour-power is a class 
question. 

It is otherwise with the ordinary com- 
modities which are sold without respect to 
class distinctions and where buyers and 
sellers meet as equals unaffected by the class 
question. 

As soon as a child of the working class 
enters employment it takes a part, however 
insignificant it may appear, in the class 
struggle. This struggle, in its early stages, 


_ is not a struggle for the overthrow of the 


system ; nevertheless, it is part of the class 
struggle—the struggle of a class for exist- 
ence. Ultimately it develops into the 
struggle for the overthrow of the class that 
suppresses. In other words, the industrial 
struggle, the struggle to resist the encroach- 
ments of capital (the early form of the 
modern class struggle), with growing know- 
ledge of necessity demands the political 
struggle, the struggle for the overthrow of 
the ruling class. 

Capitalism took its departure from the 
conditions that severed the bonds binding 
the worker to the soil and threw him upon 
the market a free labourer—a seller of one 
commodity. The subjection of the wage- 
labourer—the class division—was the basis 
and starting point of capitalism. Therefore 
to place the worker, from the point of view 
of a commodity seller, on a par. with all 
other sellers of commodities is to discard 
the scientific examination of society and 


. soctal development, and signifies the throw- 


ing overboard of the life-work of Marx. 


The capitalist as a seller of commodities 
is engaging in an ordinary trading trans- 
action—the worker in selling his com- 
modity is engaging in a struggle for life. 
lhe failure to sell for a comparatively ‘short 
period in his case is likely to result in death 
by starvation—quiteta common occurrence. 
_ The fact that there is a broad class dis- 
tinction between sections of the population 
has been recognised by most people for 
generations, as instance thé general accept- 
ance by the’ workers of the sobriquet 
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‘“ Working Class,’’ and their deferential 
attitude towards their ‘‘ Betters.’’ Where 
they were lacking in knowledge of the real 
position was shown by the common idea that 
the Way was easy for a worker to get out 
ot his class and into the idle class. 

As the class struggle becomes fiercer and 
the line of class cleavage more apparent, 
the facts impress themselves more and more 
clearly upon the minds of the workers— 
even though the process may appear slow 
to a superficial observer. Ideas that not 
very many years ago would have been 
looked upon as the ideas of dreamers are» 
now generally accepted facts. ‘Lhe ques- 

_tion, ‘* Is it necessary that the workers must 

change their mental attitude towards past 
and present conditions? ”’ is quite unneces- 
‘Sary, because ‘the fact is that the workers 
are changing their mental attitude quite 
apart from their wishes in the matter— 
although very slowly becoming class- 
conscious. The knowledge of capitalism and 
how it affects them is becoming clearer and 
clearer, and consequently the workers are 
slowly coming nearer to the view that 
the overthrow of the system is the only 
solution to the surrounding evils. Class 
action on the part of the workers ‘is not 
necessarily class-conscious action, as witness 
the Chartist and similar movements on the 
part of the svorking class. 


The working class is destined to be a 
revolutionary class, whether the members 
of.that class recognise the fact or not. They 
are the inheritors of the highest achieve. 
ments of the past and the harbingers of the 
era when man’s  age-long-developed 
ingenuity will have the opportunity to give 
of its finest flower. The experiences of the 
struggle develops knowledge on this point 
and breeds sound ideas. This knowledge is 
not acquired in a day, a month, or a year, 
but is the result of the accumulated experi- 
ences of years of struggle—class struggle. 

The matter is summed up, then, as 
follows : | 3 
. The labour-power commodity is like all 
other commodities in that it is bought and 
sold upon the market, its value determined 
by the cost of production around which the - 
higgling of the market allows its price to 
fluctuate. 

_ It is unlike all other commodities in that 
it is the. commodity of a particular slave 
class sold to a particular dominant class: 
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and further in that the standard of living, 
an historical element, enters into the ques- 
tion of its cost of production. 

It is these two distinctions that make of 
the matter a class conflict as apart from the 
Qrdinary matter of the competitive buying 
and selling of commodities. : 

The modern class struggle, therefore, 
presents two aspects. On the one side the 
struggle on the part of the workers to sell 
jabour-power under the best conditions— 
the industrial struggle for wages and hours 
of labour; on the other side the struggle 
for the overthrow of the wages system—the 
political struggle for Socialism. The class- 
unconscious worker takes part in the 
former, but only the class-conscious in the 
latter. The class struggle is, consequently, 
both industriai and political—the latter is its 
ultimate, its revolutionary form. 

_GILMac. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Marxengelian (Hackney) asks: ‘* Does 
the Army and Navy add any value to the 
wealth produced under the system where 
they are socially necessary ?”’ 

Answer: No. The Army and Navy are 
maintained out of the surplus value taken 
from the producers. The Army and Navy 
are necessary to the ruling class to maintain 
their domination. The armed forces are not 
required in the production of exchange 
values. Value is created in the production 
and socially necessary transportation of 
wealth. In this sphere the armed forces do 
not function. o 

ee Ed.’ Com. 
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OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system o 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratio control of the 
meansanainstrumentsfor producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present cénstituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

_That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 


tion and distribution, and their democratic control 


by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working .class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armedforces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The SociaList Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working: class of this country to 


muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
- mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 


them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


Te 

Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolmentin the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


Published by THe Sociattst Party of Great Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. and 
Printed for them by R. E. Tayror & Son, Ltp., 56/57, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. (T.U.). 
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MR. BALDWIN'S UTOPIA. 


‘CAN LIONS AND LAMBS CO.OPERATE? 


So many people have jumped on poor 
Mr. Baldwin for his recent appeal for an 
industrial truce, that it seems a shame to 
add to their number. He is such an 
‘* honest ’’ man; so obviously well-meaning ; 
so kindly. His democratic tastes are illus- 
trated by his addiction to the plebian pipe. 
In many of his speeches, how beautifully 
has he voiced his love of the English coun- 
tryside; its farms, its hedgerows, its wind- 
ing lanes and quiet villages. He loves the 
memory of the old days, when man and 
- master. were personal friends and the 
‘* sack ’’ almost unknown. A man of simple 
tastes, with nothing of the ‘‘ high brow ’”’ 
or superior person about him. If we were 
writing his life for a Sunday dope-sheet, 
we should describe him as ‘‘ a plain, simple, 
home-loving Englishman; a lover of peace 
and tranquillity.’’ As we are writing for 
a Socialist paper, we have to take a wider 
view. We have to recognise that he is a 
big capitalist in a big essential industry. 
We must note that he is the elected head 
of a malignantly capitalist party. We must 
observe that he is speaking for the class 
that pays hiny and of which he is a repre- 
sentative member. This is not set down 
in any personal, malicious spirit, but as a 
plain statement of self-evident fact, 

The speech itself was in no way remark- 
able. That it has occasioned such wide- 
spread controversy is an eloquent comment 
on the poverty of contemporary politics. 
One searches it in vain for a definite, tan- 
gible, constructive proposal upon which one 
_ can fasten and ‘say, ‘‘ Here is a gleam of 
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hope for the worlvers.’’’ It was thickly 
besprinkled with woolly phrases such as: 
** Suspicion must be removed ”’; ‘‘ all must 
join hands to pull the country into a happier 
position ’’;) ‘fall concerned in industry 
should try and get to the root of this kind 
of thing ’’; ‘‘ all should take counsel to- 
gether and see where and how improve- 
ment can be made in this country, to achieve 
the desired result ’’;-‘‘ a common desire to 
vet at the facts and a common desire to help 
things ’’—and so on. Just strings of windy 
bubbles, floating on a morass of verbiage. 
One bubble was not so gaseous as its 
fellows, but Mr. Baldwin did not know it: 
It was the text of his discourse: ‘‘ I want 
to plead for a truce.’’ This, beyond a doubt, 
is a direct admission of the existente of a 
state of industrial war. Socialists have been 
engaged in pointing this out for upwards 
of a century. We call it the class struggle. 
In spite of Mr. Baldwin’s candid admission, 
you will find its existence regularly denied 
at least once a week. For what is a truce? 
An agreed temporary peace between belli- 
gerents. And who are the belligerents? 
Mr. Baldwin defined them in his opening 
sentences. We should have said ‘‘ Capital 
and Labour,”’ or the ‘f Workers versus the 
Parasites,’’ the ‘‘ Rich versus the Poor,’’ or 
something equally trite and explicit. Mr. 
Baldwin phrased it differently. He said, 
‘* This country would be confronted more 
and more with great combines and great 
ageregations of labour.’’ And now, he said, 
when there seemed a faint hope of revival, 
we were confronted with a gathering storm 
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which, if it burst, would blot out all pros- 
perity. ‘‘ All prosperity’?! So there 1s 
some prosperity about somewhere. Are we 
very far wrong in assuming that the 
struggle the truce is to suspend is concerned 
with this prosperity and its position on the 
wrong side of the line? We know it-is not 
on the workers’ side. Mr. Baldwin, there- 
fore, must be speaking for the other, the 
masters’. Behind the homely, pathetic 
figure of Mr. Baldwin we discern, without 
the aid of binoculars, the sinister figures of 
his employers. Ruthless, callous, malig- 
nant, and vindictive, the phalanx of 
capitalism is packed at his back. And 
having battered the workers to the edge of 
endurance, their spokesman suggests a 
truce. One feels tempted to reply: 

Mr. Baldwin and [riends,—We are 
deeply touched by your moving appeal for 
a truce in our embittered relations.. Natur- 
ally a peace-loving, easy-going crowd, we 
are not entirely unsympathetic. But there 
_are certain facts which seem to have escaped 
your notice. We would remind you that in 
ten short years you have succeeded in bury- 
ing a million of us beneath Flanders’ mud, 
and in maiming a further million or two 
preparatory to returning us to civil life. 
That civil life contains elements we do not 
consider altogether satisfactory. A million 
and a quarter of us seem condemned to 
‘perpetual unemployment. You endeavour 
to keep us from becoming troublesome by 
a niggardly, inadequate sum to which you 
attach the insulting term ‘‘ the dole.’’ 
Those of us fortunate enough to find 
masters have had our wages battered down 
{o a point inconsistent with a full and joyous 
existence. Your promise of a land fit for 
heroes was a mockery; of better education 
for our children, a bitter jest. You cannot 
even house us. ’ Your pleas of poverty and 
lack of funds are falsified by the millions 
found for rebuilding banks, stores, and 
offices on the most valuable sites in London ; 
by the millions found annually for battle- 
ships and armies; by the constant over- 
subscription of gilt-edged loans. And we 
are sick of it. We are tired at playing 
Lazarus at the feast we have provided. We 
are But we said one feels TEMPTED 
to reply in those terms. One quickly realises 
that he.and his masters would be as deeply 
impressed by our oratorical flourishes as 
we are by theirs. We remember that ‘‘ the 


« 





rich will do anything for the poor, except 
get off their backs.’’ That is our sole con- 
cern—to get the rich off our backs. 
Speeches have their uses, but they will not 
do that. It is action that counts, and when 
the workers decide to act intelligently and 
with knowledge they will not be fobbed off 
with speeches. Prosperity for the rich and 
poverty for the poor are inseparable. The 
one is the consequence of the other. T 

talk of a truce in such circumstances is to 
imply that we-enjoy being robbed. There 
can be no truce between those who live by 
robbery, and their victims. The only con- 
cession one can make is to recognise that 
the division of society into two warring 
classes does not proceed from human 
wickedness or simple perversity. But it has 
proceeded from traceable historic causes, 
and having discovered its laws of growth, 
we can now guide the progress of society 
into a more harmonious form, wherein 
classes shall cease to exist, and class-war 
have no place. This is the mission of the 
working class, and by joining the Socialist 
Party each can take a part in inaugurating 
the new human society. 

W. T. H. 
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CLASS !! 


The newspapers have discovered that the 


workers are capitalists. Since March 18th, 
when Mr. Runciman, the Liberal Capitalist, 


made his speech on ‘‘ The Distribution of 


Wealth,’’ the Press has waxed eloquent 
about the ‘‘ enormous’’ number of capi- 
talists and the wealth of the workers. 

Figures such as Mr. Runciman gave are 
similar in kind to those supplied for many 
years to attempt to show that the mass of 
the people are not propertyless. 


In his speech before the United Kingdom 
Provident Institution, Mr. Runciman said 
that the amount of the Post Office Savings 
Bank deposits was 280 million pounds at 
the end of 1924. This sum was held by 
12,300,000 people. A simple sum in divi- 
sion will show that the vast savings of 
these 12 million people amount to about 
#23 per head. So that these lucky people 
with a bank book have amassed the enor- 
mous wealth of £23 as their life savings. 
Assuming them to be workers, these 
savings ’’ are insufficient to tide over one 
of the periods of sickness or unemploy- 
ment to which workers and their families 
are subject. To call these paltry sums ‘‘ in- 
vestments,’’ as Mr. Runciman does, is a 
capitalist joke. The fact that the sum per 
head in the Post Office Bank is so small 
is in itself an indictment. of the system. 
The paltry amount ‘ saved’ by the indus- 
trious would not pay for an employer’s 
‘* night out.’’ 


ce 


Mr. Runciman gave further figures show- 
ing that about 2 millions had £40 per head 
in the Trustee Savings Banks. This Liberal 
statesman omitted to state that both in the 
Post Office and Trustee Savings Bank there 
were a large number of deépositors who 
were petty tradesmen and shopkeepers and 
not members of the. working class. 

In order to pile up the figures, Mr. 
Runciman took the total amount of Govern- 
ment War Stock issued by the Post Offce 
since 1914, amounting to 239 million 
pounds. The fact is well known that a very 
large number of the original holders of War 
Stock have been compelled to sell it, so 
that a large amount, of it is owned now by 
banks and other companies. After making 
other ‘‘ estimates ’’ and ‘‘ conjectures,’’ our 
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15 millions had a grand total of savings in 
these banks, etc., amounting to 777 miflions. 
These ‘‘ fifteen million capitalists,’’ as Mr. 
Runciman called them, had therefore an 
average of about £52 ‘‘ saved ’’! 


A week before, one of the fending Con- 
servative papers (the ‘‘ Evening Standard,”’ 
March 11th, 1925) presented some facts 
which dispel the ‘‘ rosy dreams ’’ inspired 
by Mr. Runciman’s figures. 

Mr. Lort Williams, K.C., late Tory M.P. 
for Rotherhithe, and now Recorder of West 
Bromwich, is the writer of the article, from 
which we- quote the following extracts :— 


One-and-a-half niillions of willing, able-bodied 
working people cannot. earn the means to live. 
The law forbids them to work. They may not 
build themselves houses, nor grow ‘their own 
food, nor make their tools, nor clothe them- 
selves. They may not even anticipate death. 
The only right which the law gives them is a 
claim to a charitable dole just sufficient to sus- 
tain lite, but in a country teeming with wealth 
no part of it is theirs. A further two million 
people are dependent on the Poor Law, and 
one million are qualified by poverty to draw 
the pittance of an old age pension, According 
to Professor Henry Clay, 23 million people out 

_ of a population of 47} millioits own the entire 
wealth of the country. 

Ten years ago the national income was £2,000 
million. One million persons had incomes over 
#160 per annum, and their aggregate income 
was £1,000 million, or half the entire national 
income. Half the land of the British Isles is 
owned by 2,500 persons. Out of £300 million 
left at death in one year 4,400 persons owned 
#212 million. Out of 670,000 persons who died, 
594,000 left nothing or under £100. To-day 
these monstrous discrepancies of fortune are 
even worse. If a future Labour Government’ 
orders a Capital Levy on estates over £1,000, 
95 per cent. of the electorate will be untouched 
by such taxation, 


This supporter of the Tory Government 
makes admissions which show the intense 
exploitation of the producers of wealth. 
But we wilt not rely on the evidence of this 
politician alone. We quote below an ex- 


tract from Professor Clay, who holds the 
Chair of Political Economy at Manchester 
University. This Professor wrote tq * The 


Times,’ 


’ 


objecting to Mr. Runciman’s figure 


jugeling :— 


\ 


The figures given by Mr. Runciman in his 
address of March 18 hardly justify either the 
inferences drawn from them or the complacent 
attitude towards the existing distribution of 
capital that they have encouraged. They give 
the amount of certain investments in the hands 
of the poor; the ihferences drawn are, that the 





distribution of capital is wider than it used to 
be, and that the alleged concentration of wealth 
ia few hands is no longer in fact the case. 
Before such inferences can be safely drawn, 
we require to know, not only the amount of a 
particular investment by a section of the nation, 
but the amount of ail accumulated wealth in 
the hands of all classes; and, further, to know 
‘ts distribution, both at the present time and 
in the previous age with which the present is 
so favourably contrasted. Mr. Runciman did 
aot attempt to give us this information and, in 
‘the absence of it, it is difficult to accept his 
claim that the distribution is ‘‘ better than at 
any period in our history.’ The distribution of 
property is closely connected with the form of 
economic organisation of a country ; and 18th 
century England, with its small farmers and 
inaster-craftsmen, must have shown a much 
wider distribution of capital than England to- 
day—just as contemporary France and Ireland 


do. 
Whether the tendency is in the direction of 


greater cquality of. distribution or not, progress 
in that direction has not been great. What Mr. 
Runciman calls “the stupendous total of 
£777,834,.000” is not more than 5 per cent 
of the national capital—not 4 large proportion to 
be held by ‘115 million capitalists.” On ‘the 
other hand, allowing a considerable margin for 
error, it is probably safe to say that over two- 
thirds of the national capital is held by less 
than 2 per cent. of the people.—The Times, 
March 24, 1925. 


In glaring contrast to the lie of a wide 
distribution of wealth are the plain facts 
of industrial life. The ever-growing strength 
and influence of the vast limited companies 
and industrial magnates, to which even the 
Premier drew attention, is one phase of 
modern economic life which shows the 
hopeless plight of the worker. The records 
shown month by month in official figures of 
the decline in wages in the main industries 
‘s another fact of the increasing poverty of 
the’ wagre-slave. 

On this point Sir Chiozza Money wrote 
(‘* The People’s Year Book,’’ 1924) :— 


In the middle of 1923 it is probably true that 
a considerable proportion of wage earners are 
earning less, money’s worth for money’s worth, 


than they did in 1913. 


—_ ~“". 
- 


Progress under capitalism means pros- 
perity for the few. In spite of all the re- 
forms of the three capitalist parties in Par- 

liament, the gulf. between worker and em- 
ployer. widens. It widens with the very 
rise in the workers’ efficiendy. One effect 
of the deep poverty of the workers was 
shown by the Secretary for War (March 
16th, 1925) in introducing the Army Esti- 
mates, when he said that five out of every 


eight recruits for the Army had to be re-. 
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jected on grounds of health and physique. 

So not only are the workers robbed of 
the wealth produced, but they are robbed of 
health through the conditions of their life 
and labour. There is no remedy under pri- 
vate or State ownership. The progress of 
the producer will begin with the establish- 


ment of common ownership. 
A. Koun. 


CATHOLICISM AND SOCIALISM: 


MR. WHEATLEY’S LIE. 


In the ‘‘ Daily Herald’? (March 23rd) 
Mr. Wheatley defended the Catholic Church 
against the charge of being anti-Socialist. 
His argument took the following form. The 
Catholic Church does not oppose State 
ownership as advocated by the Labour 
Party; the Labour Party is a Socialist 
party; therefore, the Catholic Church does 
not oppose Socialism. 

In this Mr. Wheatley is using his 
customary jesuitical method of reasoning. 
Of course the Church does not oppose State 
capitalism; why should it? But as. Mr. 
Wheatley himself showed (‘‘The Catholic 
Working Man”) the Pope and the Church do 
oppose the abolition of private ownership. 
The latter means the end of exploitation, 


while the former merely makes the State the © 


direct instrument of exploitation. The 
capitalists as’ bondholders still control pro- 
duction, 
He says :— 
It is merely playing with words to differen- 
tiate between the Labour Party and the British 
Socialist Party. : 


Unfortunately for him, Mr. Wheatley 
declared (‘‘ Forward,’? November ord, 
1923) :— : 

There is no good blinking the fact that the 
policy pronounced at Plymouth will seriously 
strain the Labour Party. It would not do so if 
it were a Socialist Party. But it isn’t. _ 

He omitted to mention or deal with the 
fact that the only organisation in Great 
Britain, calling itself the Socialist Party, 
opposes ‘the Catholic and every other 
religion. | | 
- He is reported to have stated last year 
at a public meeting at Barlanark, that “ The 
Roman Catholic Church is the Church of 
the Proletariat.’ What he no doubt really 
means is that the Catholic Church promises 


him security as an exploiter of labour. 
Hi. 
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ECONOMICS AND IDEAS. 


Their Influence on Political Institutions. 


_In one of the most valuable passages in 
his writings, Marx says: ‘‘ The sum total 
of (the) relations of production constitutes 
the economic structure of society—the real 
foundation, on which rise legal and political 
superstructures and to which correspond 
definite forms of social cousciousness ”’ 
(Intro., ‘‘ Critique of Political Economy ”’). 

By thus conceiving society as maae up of 
a foundation structure and a superstructure, 
he achieved an advance of great value for 
the future progress-of sociology. Yet no 
one was more fully aware than Marx that a 
society is an organic whole, that, though 
its several aspects for purposes of under- 
standing can be separated in thought, in 
concrete reality they are interwoven and 
interdependent, 

The relation of the economic basis to the 
superstructure is readily made clear by con- 
sidering man’s social institutions as means 
adopted for the solution of the manifold 
problems that have faced him in the course 
of his history. His economic institutions 
are a solntion to the problems of physical 
self-maintenance under given geographical, 
technical and_ historical conditions; his 
moral, disciplinary, political and military 
institutions are a response, to the problems 
his economic system has created, and meet 
secondary needs made imperative, because 
he has become as dependent upon _ his 
economic methods as a lion upon its teeth 
and claws, 

The chief of these secondary social pro- 
blems are those arising from the division of 


social labour and function, and from the ° 


distribution of wealth. Where working and 
leisured classes have become inseparable 
from the economic arrangements in society 
the problem of repressing and overpowering 
the resistance of the subjected calls for 


- permanent social machinery of coercion 


under the control of the exploiting class. 
When private ownership of wealth has be- 
come established the problem of protecting - 
and enforcing this “right ’’ necessitates 
special disciplinary institutions. | Class- 
antagonism and private property thus under- 
lie the structure of the stat® and’ the exact 
form of its structure varies with the nature 
of the class division, and the forms. of 
property prevailing. ; 
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IDEAS IN HISTORY. 


Many of his ill-informed or dishonest 
critics have declared that Marx belittled the 
role of ideas in history, whereas, in actual 
fact, he explained their source and showed 
their very real social function, thus allow- 
ing them a significance and value which they 
could never have in a philosophy of history 
that regarded ideas as spontaneous genera- 
tions of the ‘‘ world of the spirit,’’ having 
no roots in the physical conditions of life. 


To every institution and social habit there 
corresponds a definite group of ideas. The 
very base of the economic system—its pro- 
ductive technique—has its mental as well as 
its material aspect. Inseparable from the 
actual instruments of production is the 
technical knowledge necessary to make and 
use them. How vital this knowledge is 
may be vividly realised by imagining a 
modern machine in the hands of savages. 
They might break it up for spear-heads or 
nose-ornaments or perhaps worship it—but 
they would certainly not use it as it was 
made to be used. On the other hand, 
should the machines of a modern commu- 
nity be suddenly destroyed, if the technical 
knowledge remained it would be possible 
to reproduce them, though the process 


might be prolonged and difficult. 


Economic relations and the institutions of 
the superstructure have their mental aspects 
also, which Marx terms the ‘‘ social con- 
sciousness.’’ It consists of the general 
system of beliefs, assumptions, moral judg- 
ments and sentiments current in a com- 
munity. In the literature of an age this 


@ . oy Ge . 
consciousness finds expression in its best 


defined and most systematic form. 


Just as little as the savage can compre- 
hend and make use of the machine, can he 
understand and play a part in the social 
arranvements of civilised life. «© His 
ideology belongs to a different system of. 
institutions, and he finds in the stranve 
environment of civilisation his most sacred 
sentiments scorned and his cherished beliefs 
as to what is possible and impossible, right 
and wrong, contradicted before his eyes. 

The beliefs current in a society may be 
said to be the outcome of its intellectual 
problems arising from the material con- 
ditions. They answer the inescapable 
questions as to ‘‘.why ’’ and ‘f how ”’ to the 
full satisfaction of the people who hold 
them. They ‘justify ’’ and provide 








‘reasons ’’ for accepted customs ana 
institutions. 

The opinions and superstitions of an age 
naturally appear to that age the essence 
of truth and reason and; if, Pn usually 
the case, social institutions full} accord 
therewith, then they are held to be the 
only ways of living that are natural, prac- 
ticable, reasonable and _ just. Thus the 
os vicious circle ’’ of ideas and institutions 
completes itself. 

A social system consists of a body of 
interdependent institutions and ideas. The 
productive institutions form the basis but, 
just as the foundation of a piece of archi- 
tecture would be incomplete and useless 
without the edifice that it upholds, so the 
basic economic relations do not and cannot 
satisfy all human needs and are _ never 
found, because they cannot exist, without 
a supplementary superstructure. : 


EVOLUTION AND REYOLUTION. 

Like all things, thowever, a social system 
is a growth. Gradually, from relatively 
formless and _ indefinable beginnings it 
acquires an increasingly complex and co- 
herent structure as a result of constant 
modifications and adaptations to the 
problems of its existence. 

It is in observing the growth of a system 
that the primary nature of the economic 
sub-structure is most vividly apparent. 
Invariably it is found that the technical and 
other material conditions of production 
change first; that corresponding with this 
goes a change in the economic relations of 
the members of society, followed, sooner 
or later, by the adaptation thereto of the 
intellectual, moral, political and legal 
edifice. : 

This ‘‘ sooner or later ’’ is important, for 
it is the delay in adaptation that is respon- 
sible for the historic eras of rapid revolu- 
tionary transformation which mark history 
off into the fairly sharply defiried social 
epochs that enable us to speak of the 
‘* succession of systems’’ without contra- 
dicting the truth of ‘‘ the continuity of 
social change.”’ , 

One cause of the intermittent nature of 
social evolution lies in the conservatism of 
the human mind. Man withstands cha 
and clings to old habits of thought and 
behaviour long after their. original necessity 


” 


has vone, and until new, necessities cause - | 


a stimulus to movement’ too powerful for 
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his further resistance. In_ class-divided 
communities, however, another highly 
effective factor is the control exercised by 
the dominant class over the _ institutions 
wielding moral and mental influence and 
over the political forces of coercion. By 
the use of these instruments the ruling class 
endeavours to stem the tide of social change 
that will dislodge it from its pre-eminence. 
Up to a certain point its powers prevail, 
but the governing class can only postpone, 
it cannot escape the day of its nemesis. 


When through industrial evolution the 
needs of the productive system are no 
longer met by the legal and political forms 
prevailing, the problems pressing for solu- 
tion enforce themselves upon the conscious- 
ness of masses of men, and particularly 
upon the class who control and live by the 
newer economic methods. After a more or 
less prolonged period of conflict with the 
dominant class, during which revolutionary 
theories are elaborated, the class of pro- 
gress acquires - political strength to break 
the resistance of the class of stagnation, to 
achieve the ,social adaptations in which its 
interests lie and to usher in a new social order. 


Of the several great systems in social 
history one of the best defined and wide- 
spread is that known as “ patriarchalism,”’ 
which the reader will find well yet concisely 
described in Jenks’ ‘‘ Short History of 
Politics.’’ Wherever patriarchal conditions 
of life are found, whether amongst the early 
Jews or.Greeks or, amongst the Arabs and 
Hindus of to-day, we discover productive 
and property institutions, family relation- 
ships, customs, traditions and religious 
forms of great similarity. A further 
system that arose out of patriarchalism and 
developed on a basis of chattel-slavery is 
thaf best seen in the Greco-Roman civili- 

sation. Another very definite type exhibit- 
ing considerable uniformity all over 
Medieval Europe: and existing in_ recent 
Japan was the feudal system. Lastly, we 
have the form of: society which dominates 
at the present time perhaps the greater 
part of mankind—the capitalist systein. 


“QUR CIVILISATION.’ 

Modern capitalist society is sometimes 
described simply as a form of production, 
but this is a mistake, for in it are involved 
all those institutions, usages and _ concep- 
tions peculiar to present-day ° civilisation. 
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Or HELeyeP: siete industrialism takes root 
there we invariably find springing up its 
corresponding superstructure, because the 
problems that it propounds are everywhere 
very similar and everywhere have been met 
in substantially the same way. 

On its political side, undoubtedly the out- 
standing feature of bourgeois society is— 
representative government. One by one, 
as modern industry has seized ‘them in its 
grip, we have seen age-old ‘‘ despotic ”’ 
states—Japan, Turkey, Persia—adopting 
the political machinery of the more advanced 
capitalist groups. There is in fact no case 
on record of capitalist production achieving 
any considerable development without re- 
presentative institutions being set up. 


In its social consciousness—its general 
fabric of ideas—modern society is very 
characteristic and differs markedly from 
hitherto existing systems. One of _ its 
striking features is the universal adoration 
for such abstract ideas as ‘‘ liberty ’’ and 
‘* equality,’ for the principle of ‘‘ individua- 
lism ’’ and for the idea of ‘‘ progress.’’ 

It is well to remember how completely 
foreign to earlier historic systems such 
institutions and ideas are. Even where 
some degree of similarity seems to exist 
—as in the democratic councils of tribal 
communities—this disappears on examina- 
tion. The democracy of the clan and the 
tribe was based upon blood-kinship and 
common and equal rights in the sources of 
subsistence. The community was a small 


exclusive brotherhood, hostile to outsiders © 


and maintaining its coherence and identity 
by a rigid regard for custom and tradition, 
rendering the idea of individual independ- 
ence unthinkable. The tribesman conceived 
himself as an inseparable part of his grqup. 
The tribe thought and acted almost as a 
unit and, in its assemblies, only unanimous 
votes were effective. 

Bourgeois democracy, on the contrary, 
involves the idea of the ‘‘ rights. and 
liberties ’’ of the individual. Before this 
idea could arise, the concept: of the indivi- 
dual as an entity separate from society, had 
first to be evolved, and this was only 
possible or could only become —a_ general 
conception after the individual had in 
reality become the unit of society by the 
dissolution of tribal, village and family 
bonds and corporate life. , 

The detailed regulations and formalities 
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enforced by custom and religious tradition 
that governed the productive and every 
other sphere of activity in patriarchal and, 
to a lesser degree;in feudal society, would 
seem ridiculous and intolerable to one who’s 
life had been spent in the competitive, 
‘* free ’’? world of capitalism, with its indivi- 
dualism and its doctrine of ‘‘ mind your 
own business.’’ Conventions and traditions 
still exist—they are a necessity to social life 
—but capitalism gets along with what would 
seem the absolute minimum were it not for 
the fact that their hold appears to grow 
day by day. 

Moreover, it is down at the very basis 
that emancipation from convention is most 
complete, for, in present-day production, the 
age-old domination of custom has _ been 
utterly swept away. Untrammelled industry, 
free commerce, unrestricted exploitation of 
man and material, are the economic ideals 


of capitalism, and they have been as nearly 


achieved as concrete realities will allow. 

The slogan of to-day is not ‘‘ walk in the 
ways of thy fathers,’’ but, ‘‘ go-ahead,’’ 
‘ evolution,’’ ‘‘ progress.’’ The very con- 
*eption of ‘‘ progress ’’ and its elevation to 
a moral principle is a product of capitalism 
and something new to history. As Clodd 
says in his ‘‘ Primitive Man ’’: ‘‘ Progress 
is a modern idea—a Western idea. The 
Orientals, from whom we may now except 
the Japanese, hate it. As Sir Henry Maine 
says in his ‘ Popular Government,’ ‘ the 
entire Mohammedan world detests it.. The 
multitude of coloured men who swarm in 
the continent of Africa detest it. The 
millions on millions of men who fill the 
Chinese Empire loathe it, and, what is 
more, despise it.’’’ (P. 195.) 

R. W. House y. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE LABOUR PARTY BETRAYS 
THE UNEMPLOYED. 


None of the three parties, Liberal, 
Labour, Conservative, has solved or can 
solve the problem of unemployment. All 
three stand for capitalism, with only minor 
disagreements on policy and administration, 
and unemployment cannot be abolished 
while capitalism remains. But in addition 
to making promises which they could not 
fulfil, each has also promised to make the 
condition of the unemployed “tolerable.” This 
they could do, and have all failed to do. 
The Labour Party was, and is, particularly 
forward in parading its sympathy with the 
innocent victims of capitalism, and -in the 
present House of Commons some Labour 
M.P.’s have attacked a new regulation 
which will deny unemployment pay to many 
who have been out of work the longest. 
To their protests on this, as on nearly every 
other matter, the Conservatives are able to 
reply by pointing out that they are only 
continuing the policy of the Labour Party 
when it was in office. As Ellen Wilkinson 
remarks (‘‘ Lansbury’s Labour Weekly,”’ 
Feb. 28, 1925) :— 

It is. of course, distinctly aggravating for the 
\ female Labour Member to be referred to, the 
actions of her own Government last year as a 


justification for anything that she objects to the 
Conservatives doing. 
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But, aggravating or not, it happens to be 


true. 
Thus Brailsford, in the ‘‘ New Leader ’’ 


(March 13th), says of the new Circular :-— 


Even before this tightening process began, 
120,000 persons were deprived of benefit since 
August last year, and to this total about 30,000 
will now be added. 

The Labour Party, through whose action 
the dole has been stopped from 120,000 
persons, cannot very well throw stones at 
their successors, who have not yet reached: 


a quarter of that total. 


Mr. George Lansbury contributed, among 
others, to the unemployment debates (Han- 
sard, March 9th, 1925). His proposal was 
to give every young man between 18 and’ 
95 the choice between starvation and work- 
ing on the land. If they refused to work 
at a ‘fair wage,’? he would not let them 
have a farthing. At present agricultural 
wages are, many of them, in the neighbour- 
hood of 30s. for a man of 21, with lower 
rates for those below that age. Two years 
ago, when Mr. J. [R. MacDonald * settled ’” 
a strike of Norfolk landworkers, he obtained 
for them a ‘‘ fair wage ”’ of 25s. Mr. Lans- 
bury is apparently satisfied that a man ought 
to be allowed to starve who refuses ex- 
hausting work for long hours on the land, 
work, too, for which most of the unem- 
ployed are, quite unfitted both by training 
and through semi-starvation if they have 
been long out of work. Yet with the Com- 
munists and other so-called ‘‘ Jeft-wingers ’” 
Lansbury passes as a Socialist. 


But the proposal is foolish as well as 
being anti-working-class. There are already 
landworkers unemployed. If, therefore, 
more agricultural produce is to be grown 
and thrown on the market, prices will fall 
and still more land will go out of cultivation,. 
and men at present working will lose their 
jobs. A possible alternative is that the 


produce be used to maintain the unemployed - 


instead of being sold. This, however, im- 
mediately raises the question of cost. As 
it happens, the capitalist class have so far 
been of the opinion, and probably correctly, 
that the system of doles and relief is the 
cheapest possible one for them. 


The unemployed have to be kept from 
sheer starvation, and the capitalists have to. 
foot the bill, They may pay a man 18s. 
to do nothing, or set him to work on the 
land, but if they do the latter it costs them 
much more than 18s. A man working hardi 
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eats more, wears out more clothes, and 


must have better clothes and boots, as well , | 


as tools, machinery, etc. Rent would need 
to be paid and, in short, it is fairly certain 
that the dole is cheaper and that the 
capitalists do know more about this aspect 


| 
| 
' 
{ 
| 


of capitalism than do the Labour amateurs | | 


who are so anxious to administer the system 
for them. This is but one of the many 
brilliant futilities offered by the Labour 
Party to solve what is within capitalism 
insoluble. 


A REVIEW OF r THE DIPLOMACY 
OF MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD.”’ 


(Price 3d. Labour -Monthly, 162, Buckingham 
Palace Road.) 

This pamphlet is a reprint of two articles 
from the ‘‘ Labour Monthly.’? ~The writer, 
““U. D. C.,’’ who appears to be well in- 
formed on the inner history of the Labour 
Party during its term of office, sums up the 
record of promises to the workers which 
were broken, and instructions from the ex- 
ploiters which were obeyed. He writes 
convincingly of MacDonald’s personal 
weaknesses, his vanity and idleness, and his 
all-round futility in detailed administrative 
work or complex negotiations. He shows 
MacDonald in an amusing light posing as 
the man of iron when he declared at a 
private mecting of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party in a discussion of possible 
German opposition to the Dawes Scheme, 
‘* We shall make her accept.”’ 

He. is said to have defended this treat- 
ment of Germany on the ground that ‘ it 
was necessary to place a heavy Reparation 
burden on Germany in order ‘to handicap 
German industries which otherwise might 
prove dangerous competitors ’’ (page 11). 
‘This remark startled his listeners, for, as 
“U. D. C.”’ points out, -‘‘ Many had 
doubted the quality of his Socialism; but 
the purity of his Liberalism had always been 
cofhted above suspicion.”’ - 

- While there is’ a certain good purpose 
served -by combating the silly hero worship 
to which the workers. are so prone, one 
cannot but observe that ‘‘U. D. C.’s’’ own 
point of view is dangerously limited. 
Granted that MacDonald ‘“ funked’’ and 
never seriously tried to withstand the 
pressure to which he was subjected, would 
the outcome have been different if he had? 
Does ‘‘ U. D. C.”’ really imagine that a 
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‘“ strong ’’ Labour Premier placed in office 
at the pleasure of Liberals and Tories could 
have defied the orders of his capitalist 
masters? And what is more, would his. 
Own party, have backed him up? 


If, like ‘‘U. D. C.,’? we are to regard 
the matter as one of personalities, why 
should a place-hunting Labour Leader offend 
the capitalists when he knows full well that 
he has no solid -class-conscious body of 
workers behind him to make his protest 
effective? Those, like ‘‘ U. D. C.’’ who 
look upon international politics as an affair 
of ‘strong men,’’ in which loyalty to 

open dfplomacy,’’ honesty and goodwill 
and all the rest of the liberal catch-words 
of the I.L.P. and the Union of Democratic 
Control will solve all problems, are as much 
responsible as MacDonald for the foolish 
hopes and bitter disappointment felt by 
working-class supporters of Labour in 
Office. They are, moreover, doing little to 
teach the real nature of the problems. 

It is also diflicult to see why ‘‘ U. D. C.”’ 
should write as if MacDonald’s defection is 
a matter for surprise. To the serious 
student his actions after, during and before 
the war are all equally damning evidence 
that he was always a careerist, and never 
anything but a danger to the working class. 





Our TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CON- 
FERENCE will be held on April 10th and 
141th, 1925, at Fairfax Hall, Stanhope 
Gardens, Harringay, London, N. The 
proceedings are open to the public, and 
commence at 10 a.m. on both days. 

A Re-Unfon of Members and Friends 
will be held on the first evening (Good 
Friday). Tickets 1,-. Doors open 7 p.m. 
Commences 7.30 p.m. Come along! 
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AN INVITATION. 


Will Member and sympathisers living 
in or around Carshalton, Surrey, com- 
municate with the Head Office— 

17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1,, 
with a view to forming a Branch in 
that District 
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THE CAPITALIST AND HIS CASE. 
The Socialist argues that in the typical 
capitalist industry of the twentieth century, 
the proprietor or proprietors have 
degenerated into mere receivers of divi- 
dends, and are therefore no longer a neces- 
sary part of the organisation for producing 
and distributing wealth. This does not in- 
volve any condemnation on “ moral ”’ 
erounds either of the system or of the 
capitalist class, nor does it prevent us from 
recognising the great historical role played 
in the past by the revolutionary capitalists 
when they struggled to clear Europe of the 
encumbrance of decrepit Feudalism. But 
the capitalists, like their Feudal predeces- 
sors, have overstayed their welcome, and 
the duty falls upon the workers of preparing 
for further progress by removing the en- 
cumbrances of this age and generation. . 

There is no lack of capitalist apologists 
willing, and in their own opinion able, to 
justify the system7~and the privileged posi- 
tion of those who benefit by it. Let us then 
examine some of the more familiar argu- 
ments. 

First of all, there are those who tell us 
that -the capitalist works just like any 
member of the working class and that his 
income is as much ‘‘ earned ’’ as are the 
worker’s wages. If this were true, it would 
not justify the enorrhous inequality between 
the one income and the other, and would 
sot 2¢ plain how it is that the capitalist is 
frequently able to live in luxury and yet 
increase his wealth, while the worker has 
barely sufficient to live in modest comfort 
and can usually save nothing at all. In 
fact, it is not true, except in small concerns 
and in certain unimportant industries, where 
the small concern still holds its own. In 
large-scale industry the shareholder does 
not work. The ordinary shareholder is not 
even permitted by law to interfere in the 
conduct of the limited company in which he 
invests his money. No one would be more 
- surprised than the investor in railway stock 
if it were suggested to him that he take his 
turn along with porters or cleaners on the 
line. He probably knows and desires to 
know nothing about the unpleasant pro- 
‘cesses associated with the running of 


‘his’ business. It is absurd on the face 


of it to’ suppose that investments made 


thousands of miles away from the residence - 


of the investor, yield an income because of 
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the work done by the investor. When 
financial failures and frauds bring into court 
such men as Bevan, of the City Equitable, 
no surprise is felt when a managing director 
declares that he is ignorant of managerial 
duties and pays someone else—a member 
of the working class—to perform them in 
his name. This brings us to a special type 
of work concerned with organising produc- 
tion. Our apologist says that, while it 
may be true the capitalists do not nowadays 
actually work alongside their employees, 
they still provide the brains and directive 
ability. 

This claim is, of course, as false as the 
other. Granted that some men_ have 
organising powers approaching genius, and 
that some of these men happen to belong 
to the employing class, it is a sheer physical 
impossibility for, say, the late Hugo Stinnes 
to organise and direct literally hundreds of 
concerns of the most varied nature operating 
in all parts of Central Europe and with 
world interconnections employing a million 
and a half hands. To master all the techni- 
cal processes of one of the industries would 
more than tax the powers of. any man. 
Moreover, if so much depended on_ the 
brains of ‘the proprietor, his removal by 
death would—but does not—bring chaos. 
It does not, because salaried officials 
(members of the working class) can and 
do master the specialised work of direction 
just as they do any other trade. So plain 
is this that one of the most noted defenders 
of capitalism, the Austrian economist, 
Bohm-Bawerk, readily admits it. In his 
‘Capital and Interést ’’ (Macmillan, 1890, 
page 1) he writes about interest on invested 
money in the following terms :— 


It owes its existence to no personal activity 
of the capitalist and flows #f to him even where 
he has not moved a finger in its making. He 
further asked, but never answered, the question, 
“Whence and why does the capitalist without 
personally exerting himself obtain this endless 
flow of wealth?’’ 


When it is argued that the capitalist owes 
his superior position to his superior brains, 
we would also like to ask one question: If 


it is his brains and not his property which . 


make him privileged, and in view of the fact 
that his brains will remain at his service, 
why does the property owner so strenuously 
resist attempts to take his property from 
him? The apologist often assures us that 
even under Socialism we could not keep the 
brainy capitalist down in the ranks of the 
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common herd, but his determination not to 

take the risk gives the lie to his words. A 
recent illustration will help to drive home the 
absurdity of this position. A New Yorker 
named Suydam was left 50,000 dollars by 
his father fifty years ago. Last year he 
died worth 1,000,000 dollars, and for the 
whole fifty years Mr. Suydam lived in a 
lunatic asylum, mentally unable to direet his 
Own or anyone else’s affairs. Whence then 
this increase of 950,000 dollars? Labour, 
directive ability, of course. But whose 
labour and whose directive ability? Not 
Mr. Suydam’s, but those of the workers 
employed in concerns in which Suydam, 
Senior, had invested the money. 

Then we are told that the capitalist 
““ saves,’’ and thus makes future production 
possible. In answer, we cannot do better 
than quote Sir W. Ashley, a Conservative 
historian and economist of note :— 

Senior, in 1835, introduced the term ‘‘ ab- 
‘stinence,’’ as more fitly expressing the source 
‘of capital. He characterised abstinence 
as implying ‘“‘ self-denial,’? and declared that 
““to abstain from the enjoyment which is in 
our power ’’ is ‘‘ among the most painful exer- 
tions of the human will.’”? Phrases like these 
have occasioned no little mirth; it is hard to 
discover self-denial or parsimony as the world 
understands those words, in the processes by 
which modern capital is most largely accumu- 
lated.”"—(Economic Organisation of England, 
p. 157.) 

Under Socialism provision would natur-: 
ally be made by society as a whole for future 
developments of plant, etc., instead of, as 
now, handsomely rewarding a favoured fe 
because they cannot consume or waste the 
whole of the proceeds of their robbery of 
the wealth producers. 


The greatest and most impudent stand-by 
of the capitalist economist is the -‘‘ risk,’’ 
which needs to be paid for. The very real 
risks from industrial accident ran by miners 
and railwaymen and others count for nothing 
in this argument. They were in the past per- 
mitted to occur without any penalty for 
negligence or liability for compensation 
resting on the employer& until it was found 
that this was really an .expensive method, 
despite its appearance of cheapness. 
Throw-outs on the industrial scrap heap 
simply became burdens on the Poor Law, 
and in the long run prevention was cheaper 
than indifference. Thus do our masters 
make a virtue of their meanness and boast 
of their humanity when their pocket induces 
some capitalist reform. But the capitalist is 
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supposed to run the risk of losing his 
capital, and this is said to justify his being 
paid his profits. Now what is the basis 
of this argument? The Socialist replies 
that it is merely a man-made law which 
protects capitalist private property, and we 
propose, of course, to terminate such laws 
when we control the machinery of govern- 
ment. The capitalist, on the other hand, 
Says, or at least believes, that we are here 
concerned with some law or vital principle 
of nature in accordance with which risks 
are rewarded. This is nonsense. The man 
who jumps off Waterloo Bridge runs the 
risk of being drowned. Does he for that 
reason anticipate being rewarded by 
Nature? If he selected the Monument he 
would run the risk (so great as to be almost 
certainty) of breaking his neck. Would he 
expect some compensation commensurate 
with the risk? And to come nearer to the 
actual conditions of industry, compare two 
possessors of £10,000; one of whom in- 
vests his money in some safe_ stock, 
Government Loan, for instance, while the 
other keeps his at home. The latter would 
run great risk from burglary, while the 
former would run no apreciable risk of loss 
at all. Yet at the end of a year the man 
who risked nothing would be wealthier by 
the amount of the interest, and the man 
who risked much would be no better off. 
Capitalist practice disposes of the risk 
theory. 

We are also told that the capitalist 
advances capital to the worker over the 
period which passes before the product of 
the latter’s labour is completed, and thus 
the capitalist aids production and earns his 
reward. But here again capitalist usage 
refutes the argument. It is customary for 
weekly, monthly and even many _ yearly 
contracts to be so framed that the workers 
do not receive their pay until after they . 
have put in their agreed amount of work. 
In truth then it is the worker who advances 
his service to his employer. And, more- 
over, how does the capitalist himself live in 
the meantime, except on the food, clothing. 
etc., produced by the labour of other 


workers? 


A defence of private property of which 
we still occasionaly hear is that it is a 
‘‘ Divine ’’ institution. and must not be 
touched. We might be more ready to 
believe. that those who use this, do so 


sincerely, if they demonstrated their con- 
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tidence in their ‘‘ omnipotent God’’ by 
trusting him to look after his own. Instead 
they behave just like any non-believer and 
employ policemen, soldiers and sailors to 
protect their property for them. We are 
compelled therefore to assume that this 
relic of a day when religious ‘* dope ’’ was 
more effective than now, is intended to 
deceive the unwary. 

A whole tribe of defenders of private 
property concentrate on the alleged social 
virtues which with culture and learning are 
the monopoly of a leisured ruling class. 
The argument fails for three reasons, if for 
no others. In the first place the mono- 
tonous series of disclosures in the law courts 
of the filthy intrigues and low standards of 
the ‘‘ upper ten’’ do not bear out the 
assumption that leisure to cultivate neces- 
sarily results in cultivation of social virtues. 
In the second place neither learning nor 
artistic achievement and appreciation are 
by any. means confined to the wealthy, in 
spite of certain decided advantages they 
enjoy. And lastly there is no such thing as 
an hereditary and exclusive ruling class. 
Every revolution in industrial processes 
brings some new section of property owner 
to the fore and the blue-blooded and effete 
aristocrat of one century is invariably the 
descendant at a few removes of the upstart 
new-rich of the century before. What 
education and surroundings can do for the 
few we propose to make possible for the many. 

These and other futilities produced by the 
profound thought of professors of economics 
are the kind of thing they offer in the name 
of economic science. The stagnation of 
economic thought is due largely to the 
necessity felt by university lecturers of 
pleasing those, whether Governments or 
private companies, who endow _ these 
‘* educational ’’ establishments. The stag- 
nition was foreseen by Marx, whose work 
they all agree to decry (the only thing they 
can agree upon), and their capitalist bias 
wis admitted in a letter to ‘‘ The Times ”’ 
(March 11th) by E. J. P, Benn, a publisher 
of economic works. He writes of Cannan, 
Mallock, H. D. Henderson, etc., as 
‘‘ writers whose object is the defence... 
of the existing order of things.” 

Their inability is well illustrated by the 
consequences of the recent war. All the 
economists of Allied and Central powers 
were quite unable to forecast in even the 
most elementary way the effect of war on 
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prices, production, currency and _ trade. 
Even now, seven years after the Peace, 
when the gold standard is returning to 
Europe, they still have not made up their 
minds whether it was ever necessary to 
depart from it. They have not even been 
able to agree on an explanation for the rise 
of prices. The capitalists who imagine that 
social progress will cease at the strange 
medley of commands issuing from the pro- 
fessors are in truth relying on a broken 


reed. H. 
THE CLASS STRUGGLE. 


(By R. Neft. 16 pages. Price 2d. James 
Davies & Co., Llanelly.) 

Mr. R. Neft is a Labour candidate who 
vainly tries to persuade himself that he can 
at the same time be a Socialist. A previous 
pamphlet on the Capital Levy was noticed 
in these pages. It was almost worthless 
because of Mr. Neft’s lack of understanding 
of the structure and working of the capi- 
talist system. He has. improved. For 
instance, he has now learned that for practi- 
cal purposes there are in developed capitalist 
society only two classes—the propertyless, 
who work, and the propertied, who live by 
owning. At least, he knew this up to page 
13, and there he falls back into his old habit 
of writing about ‘‘ all classes.”’ 

His pamphlet is an attempt to give a 
simple sketch of the development of the 
means of production in human history, and 
the parallel growth of forms of ownership 
and social systems. He shows how exploita- 
tion came into existence, but he makes a 
serious omission in not describing the cor- 
responding political evolution. Had he 
shown how the capitalists won and keep 
their position as a ruling class, he would 
perhaps have seen the glaring inconsistency 
of his own position. When we realise that 
the workers must gain political power before 
they can establish Socialism, we see also the 
impossibility of a Socialist giving support 
to the Labour Party which seeks power for 
numerous purposes but not for Socialism. 
We have often enough shown that that 
Party’s principles are anti-Socialist, and we 
invite Mr. Neft to prove that the Labour 
Party is committed to the abolition of the 
exploitation of the workers by the property 
owners. | 

He quotes Marx extensively, but quite 
fails to appreciate the Marxian view of the 


class struggle. 


He is pleased because: 


46 


merchant-middlemen and_ shopkeepers ’”’ 
are swelling ‘‘ Labour’s right wing ’”’ 
(page 7), yet he must know, as Marx knew, 
that these people are in the worst sense 
reactionary. They fight—when they fight 
at. all, and don’t merely whine—to win 
back ‘‘ pure ’’ small-scale capitalism. They 
want us to assist them in staying capitalist 
economic development. They are the last 
people to desire the abolition of the system. 
We look forward; they look back. 

Mr. Neft believes (page 10) that when 
once they learn of the existence of the class 
struggle, the capitalists will ‘‘ join the 
Socialists.’? This is untrue, and contrary 
to Marx, whom he quotes with evident 
approval. Allowing for some exceptional 
individuals, the more clearly te capitalists 
recognise their own interests, the more 
determinedly will they organise ‘to protect 
their class privileges and resist attacks on 

° ° . ~ ° 
capitalism. They will continue to associate 
their interests with the welfare of society 
as a whole. 

What misleads Mr, Neft is the capitalist 
support he sees increasingly going to his 
party. Some day perhaps he will realise 
why this is happening. It is because the 
capitalists are coming to believe that the 
Labour Party really is, what it boasts of 
being, ‘‘ not a class party,’’ but the ‘‘ only 
bulwark against revolution.”’ 

Mr. Neft’s confusion is shown by his 
absurd statement that the co-operative 
movement is one of the weapons of the class 
struggle (page 12). According to the 
Report of the Registrar of Friendly Socie- 
ties (see Labour Research Dept. Monthly 
Circular, February, 1925), the total wages 
bill of the co-operative societies for 1923 was 
#17 million, and their total surplus was no 
less than £16 miliion. While, according 


to the N.U.A.D.W., whose members have - 


been involved’ in a wage dispute with the 
Leeds Co-operative Society, that society 
pays an average yearly wage of £123 per 
employee, and makes a profit of £203 per 
year per employee. . These figures are for 
1924 (see Daily Herald, March 5, 1925). 

This is a rate of exploitation which would 
make Leverhulme’s mouth water. Co- 
operative capitalism is worse than any other 
because of the sickening hypocrisy of its 
defenders, who masquerade as representa- 
tives of a higher morality than their fellow- 
sweaters. 

Mr. Neft’s economics are equally weak. 
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He says of Trade Unionism that ‘* The capi- 
talists are forced to give in on the union 
question, but are by no means defeated. 
They give advances in wages, and take 
back what they give by means of higher 
prices and unemployment.’’ This is non- 
sense. Will he kindly tell us where and 
when he has met this queer type of capi- 
talists who “‘ give advances in wages.’’ Our 
experience—and, I expect, Mr. Neft’s ex- 
perience also—is that the master class 
always and everywhere resist demands for 
more wages. 

They sell at that price which gives them 
a maximum profit. Unless other conditions 
alter, a wage advance to their employees 
does not enable them to get compensation 
by raising prices. If it did, they would not 
resist wage claims. And will Mr. Neft 
explain why his capitalists were so phil- 
anthropic as to refrain from raising prices 
before wages went up? 

This false theory was used with disastrous 

effect by the Labour Party and other defen- 
ders of capitalism during the war. It en- 
courages among the workers the disgust- 
ing slave attitude of non-resistance to the 
attacks of the employing class. 
_Mr, Neft links Socialism up, with Chris- 
tianity, and says that we both preach ‘‘ the 
brotherhood of man.’’ We don’t; we 
preach war against the capitalist class. 

He says that trustification is the adoption 
by the capitalists of Socialist principles, 
and will eliminate competition. There is 
nothing of Socialism in large scale capi- 
talist industry, and in widening the area of. 
competition to great national groups it 
makes for a rivalry not less but more acute 
and deadly than before. 

Finally, Mr. Neft calls himself a Socialist, 
and then defines Socialism as ‘‘ vesting the 
ownership of . . . the means of production, 
distribution and exchange in the whole com- 
munity ’’ (page 16). Will he please explain 
what a Socialist community would need to 
do with wealth, in addition to producing it 
and distributing it? 

Has it not occurred to him that exchange 
necessarily implies private property, and 
does he think that private ownership and 
Socialism can co-exist? 
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LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS. 

Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 

, framing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 3d. extra. 

To be had from,S.P.G.B., 17, Mount Pleasant, 
London, W.C.1. 
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SOCIALISM AND THE FIRE OF 
SPRING. 

Mankind has always found in the return 
of Spring an occasion for rejoicing. Poets, 
musicians, artists have led the rout, and all 
have joined in the great re-awakening. The 
return of Proserpine finds its counterpart 
in most of the mythologies of our primitive 
ancestors. Even now when experience and 
the aavance of knowledge have dethroned 
the deities, we love to poetically picture 
Nature’s great renaissance as the return of 
a fresh and blooming goddess, garlanded 
with flowers and heralded by music. Francis 
Thompson sings: 

‘‘ Cast wide the folding doorways of the 

East, 

For now is light increased! ”’ 

* * * 
‘‘ For lo, unto her house 

Spring is come home with her world. 
wandering feet, | 

And all things are made young with 
young desires.”’ 

Nine hundred years ago Omar, the astro- 
nomer-poet of Persia, felt the spell, and 
amid the enchanted rose gardens of Misha- 
pur, called: : 

‘“ Come, fill the cup, and in the fire of 

Spring, : 

The winter garment of repentance fling.”’ 
Shakespeare with his— 

‘‘ When daisies pied and violets blue, 

And. lady smocks all silver white, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 

Do paint the meadows with delight.” 
And Thomas Nash— 

‘‘ Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s 

pleasant king,”’ 

all join in the chorus of welcome down the 

ages. And yet there is something about 

Francis Thompson— 

‘‘ All things are made young with young 

desires.”? — 

Here, perhaps, we have the secret of. per- 
petual youth—to retain our young desires. 
It is admittedly difficult to keep the fires of 
hope burning through an English winter, 
especially when followed by a summer like 
the last one. It is difficult to retain the 
potency and urge of youth through years of 
working-class apathy. But the death of de. 
sire is the death of oneself. When we cease 
to hope, and cease to work that our hope 
may be realised, there is nothing to do but 
wait for the undertaker. 
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This is not a lay sermon, a dissertation 
on Spring poetry, nor a call to repentance. 
It is fmtended to be a call to all who hold 
our views to take a leaf from the book of 
Mother Nature, and with the coming of 
Spring to renew their youth with young de- 
sires, and fling themselves into the battle 
once more. We are convinced there are 
thousands who are with us in everything 
but actual membership. These we would 
ask to remember that our fight is_ their 
fight, that our aim is utterly unrealisable 
without them. Socialism is not a system 
that will come of itself. It must be attained. 
We are convinced there is only one possible 
method of attainment—that of the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain. Our method is the 
steady education of the workers in the prin- 
ciples of Socialism AND NOTHING LESS, and 
their democratic consent to every stage in 
the realisation of our object. It is not suff- 
cient to label oneself a Socialist, or merely 
consider oneself a sympathiser and leave it 
at that. 


‘Lo! the Bird of Time is on the wing.’’ | 


It is help we want, and that badly. We 
are anxious to make this our record year. 
We want to increase the size and reduce the 
price of our paper. We have a dozen pam- 
phlets we should like to publish. We want 
funds to enable our speakers to operate 
thoroughly, and often, over a wider and 
wider area. We want to train and equip 


new speakers and writers. We want—we .. 


want a hundred things; but chiefly and 
above all we want Socialism. We _ shall 
not get Socialism until we get you. If you 
are thoroughly convinced of the desirability 
of Socialism and. the logic of our method of 
attaining to it, your place is with us. Do 
not come in because you thirk something 
should be done for the suffering poor. Do 


not come in because you have a nice kind © 


heart and feel charitably disposed towards 
your fellows. We are engaged in a grim 
struggle. The enemy will not go down be- 
fore an onslaught of sentiment. Come in 
clear-eyed and clear-headed, knowing that 
you are part of the working class, knowing 
that your class is a subject class, held in 
bondage by a parasitic useless class, small 
but politically powerful; knowing that you 
can wrest that power from them, and then 
—and only then—can remould our world, 
‘‘nearer to the heart’s desire.’’ Be ‘* made 
young with young desires ’’ and join the 
revolutionary-army. W. T. H. 
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THE RED HERRING OF ANTI- 
FASCISM. 


We have been asked by the ‘‘ National 
Union for Combating: Fascism ”’ to sell their 
literature, including a monthly journal mis- 
called ‘* The Clear Light.’? We certainly do 
not intend to do so. 

The February issue alone is suflicient 
condemnation of the Union. They describe 
themselves as revolutionary Socialists; a 
claim which is directly negatived by an 
hysterical 1,000 words of obscurity which 
appear as their manifesto. They reject the 
British Communists, but accept their anti- 
Marxist theory, according to which capi- 
talism will in some mysterious way ‘ col- 
lapse.’’ Thus on page 1 we are told that 
*“ The day is dawning when the onus of 
choice will be flung upon the masses. 
: ’» But on page 2 we find that the 
workers ‘‘ must be prepared . . . to over- 
throw the existing order.’? No one ex- 
plains why the workers need organise to 
overthrow something which is going to 
collapse from its own weakness. They are 
sure that capitalism is weak, the proof 
being ‘‘ its greater readiness to resort to 
Brute Force.’’ In fact, as even the Com- 
munists have come to perceive, capitalism 
is stronger flow than at any. time this 
century, and does any serious student really 
believe that American capitalism is weaker 
that capitalism in England because its 
methods in home affairs are so much more 
brutal? Lack of experience and training, 
not weakness, explain this brutality. The 
American plutocracy has much to learn from 
our own more skilful ruling class. 

The N.U.C.F. make the idiotic assertion 


that there are in Great Britain hundreds of . | 


thousands of ‘‘ revolutionary Socialists ”’ 


accepting the doctrines set out by Marx and 


Engels in the Communist manifesto. Why 
these hundreds of thousands do not organise 
into a Socialist party and why they refrain 
from expressing their views at the ballot- 
box are mysteries upon which a clear light 
might well be turned. 

The editors are apparently not of the 
working class, but are some more of the 
insolent and ignorant superior people who 
will show us how it is to be done. ‘ Let 
us unite, let us prepare the masses, the poor 
victims of the old order,’’ is their modest 
programme. 

They take pride in their ‘‘ simple, clean, 
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direct open fight without hesitation and 
without compromise.’’ But, like Humpty 
Dumpty, when they use a word it means 
Just precisely what they want it to mean. 
‘“ No compromise’? means ‘Let all 
sections of the Movement hoist the white 
flag of truce between comrades.’’ 

Let us ‘‘ provide a rallying point for the 
Progressives of all shades of Labour 
Socialist, Communist and Anarchist opinion. 
- . .’’ The notion of an organisation of 
Labour - Socialist - Communist - Anarchist- 
Progressives is one for ribald mirth, and the 
imagination simply refuses to conceive of 
the kind of ‘‘ simple, clean, direct open 
fight’? it would carry on. The Union 
thinks that ‘‘ the advocacy of violence is 
reactionary.’’ This is a curious declaration 
to be signed by anarchists and members of 
the S.D.F. and the Labour Party, for the 
only fight we remember them engaging in 
was the capitalist war of 1914, when they 
were of the opinion that violence on behalf 


_. of King Capital was the duty of the working 


class. We as Socialists are not prepared 
to compromise our opposition to defenders 
of capitalism masquerading as Labour 
parties, and we do not wish to obscure a 
plain issue by associating with members of 
anti-Socialist bodies, 

_ The so-called Fascist danger is largely 
imaginary and not at all new. ‘Capitalist 
violence is as old as capitalism, and the 
requirements of a Socialist policy have not 
been changed by the Mussolini episode. 
Fascist organisation in England can 
manage to exist mainly because unstable 
persons take them seriously and organise 
against them. Behind the rank and file of 
Sincere but panicky people who join these 
freak parties, whether nominally ‘‘ ad- 
vanced ’’ or ‘‘ reactionary,’’ are usually to 
be found numerous job-hunters moved by 
an itch to lay hands on donations and sub- 
scriptions. We ‘need not discriminate 
between the personalities of the N.U.C.F. 
for as regards possible harm to the cause 
of Socialism there never was much to choose 
between the unscrupulous and the foggy- 
minded, - 


=F ’ NOTICE. 
members and sympathisers’ living i 
around the Paddington District caaidunien 
with the Head. Office, 17, Mount Pleasant, 


W.C.1, with a view to form} it 
m 
that district. Ing a Branch in 
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BRANCH DIRECTORY. 
BATTERSEA.—Communications to Sec., 2, Han- 
bury-rd., S.W.11. Branch meets Thursday, 8 p.m. 
at The Waiting Room, Latchmere Baths, entrance 
in Burns Road. 
BBIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
11 Upper Dean-st., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 
‘-CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 
-CLERKENWELL.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 
8 p.m., at 17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. Discussions 
every Wednesday at 8.45 p-m.—all invited... Com- 
munications to Sec., at above address. 
EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Eric-st., Mile-end, E.8. Branch meets 
af third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 
EDINBURGH.—Communications to Andrew Porter, 
12a, Kings-rd., Portobello. 
‘GLASGOW.—Communications to Sec., J. Higgins, 
816, Ruthlerglen-rd, Oatlands, Glasgow. 
HACKNEY.—Communications tothe Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at The 
Arcadians, 42, Amhurst-rd., Hackney Stn. 
HANLEY.—Branch meets Tuesdays, Working Men's 
Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., J. Travis, 
97, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Stafts. Open to all. 
ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 


LEYTON.— Communications to Sec., 88, Dunedin-' 


rd., Leyton. Branch meets 8 p.m., Trades and 
Labour Hall, Grove House, High-rd., every 
Tuesday. Public invited. 

MANCHESTER.—Sec., A.L. Myerson, 53, Marshall 
Place, Hightown, Manchester. Branch meets 
Clarion Café, Market St., 2nd and 4th Wednesday 
in month, at 8.380 p.m. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 
J. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 

TOOTING.—Sec., A. Yeomans, 15, University-rd., 
Collier's Wood, S.W.19. Branch meets every 
Thursday at 8 p.m. 

TOTTENHAM.—Secretary, 12, High Cross road, 
Tottenham, N.17. Branch meets Fridays, The 
Trades Hall, 7, Bruce-grove, Tottenham. Dis- 
cussion after branch business. Public invited. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to | oa fe 
Godfrey, 30, Waverley road, Walthamstow, E.17. 
Branch meets at Workmen’s Hall, High-st., every 
Monday. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. Branch meets Mondays at 

- 8.30 p.m. at 162, High Street, Watford. 

WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 

WOOD GREEN. Branch meets Qnd and 4th 
Wednesdays each month at 8 p.m., at Noel Park 
School, N.22. 


§.P.4.B. PROPAGANDA. MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 
Sundays: Finsbury Park, 3 p.m. 
- Clapham Common, 3 p.m. — 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 
Victoria Park, 11 30 a.m. 


Saturdays : Leyton, James Lane, nr. Leyton Stn., 7.30 p.m. 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


4 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own. 
ership and democratic control of the 
meansanainstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 
Britain 


Great 


HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansoi living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic control 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. ~ 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. | 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these- forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the-interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 


emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 


The SoctaList Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. ! 


————— se 

Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment inthe Party should applv for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 


Published by THe Sociatist Party of Great Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. and 


Printed for them by R. E. Taytor & Son, Lrp., 56/57, Banner Street, London, E.C. 1. (T.U.). 
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DO WAGES DETERMINE PRICES? 


The Socialist frequently encounters the 
illusion that prices of commodities generally 
are determined by, or in some way based 
upon, the wages of the workers producing 
those commodities. This illusion is common 
amongst members of all political parties to 
which we are opposed. Who has not met 
the Tory who regards strikes for higher 
wages as responsible for the high cost of 
living? or the Labourite who holds that 
strikes are useless because the capitalist can 
always recoup himself for an advance in 
. wages by raising prices? In fact it is curi- 
ous to note that the Tory and the Labourite 
both ljead the worker to the same false 
move, i.e., the abandonment of the strike 
weapon. No Socialist exaggerates the value 
of that weapon, but likewise no Socialist is 
foo! enough to propose to discard it under 
capitalism, 

The illfsion referred to rests upon ignor- 
ance of the economic laws of present-day 
capitalist society. The person suffering 
from the illusion regards wages and prices 
as quantities arbitrarily fixed, either by the 
workers or the capitalists, or both. Prices 
are conceived by him as a compound of 
wages plus other cost of production. (raw 
material, machinery, etc.) plus a certain per- 
centage of profit which is decided, appa- 
rently, by the capitalists’ own sweet will; 
yet a moment’s reflection should show that 
if the capitalist had the power to manipu- 
late prices how and when he liked, there is 
no limit to the profit he would charge ! 

A reference to one well-established and 
widely-known fact should be sufficient to 
knock the bottom out of the fallacy. Soon 
after the outbreak of .war in 1914 prices 
commenced to soar to a level 100 per cent. 
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to 200 per cent. above their starting point. 
Was this the effect of a rise in wages ? 
Obviously not! Wages did not commence 
to rise till after the general rise in prices 
commenced. Wages rose in fact only be- 
cause the rise jin prices made it impossible 
for the workers to continue producing 
wealth with their diminished purchasing 
power. Was the risé in prices due to a 
sudden increase in the greed of the capita- 
lists? Again the supposition is absurd. 
Capital’s greed is constant. That which 
varies is the condition for its satisfaction. 
It was the alteration of this condition (ie 
the increased difficulties of production due 
to depletion of man-power in the factories, 
etc., coupled with the increased demands for 
various forms of wealth, munitions, etc., by 
the various States) which provided the rea- 
son for the. rise. 

One striking and important feature of this 
example, too, is this: that in spite of the 
national emergency and the impossibility of 
the workers living on the old wage, the 
wage rate rose only as a result of a struggle 
On the part of the workers themselves. This 
is the answer to our opponents of all Shades 
who from time to time suggest that wages 
can be safely left to regulate themselves. 

Having said this much, let us examine 
the actual basis of wages. Wages, in 
reality, are the price of a commodity, 
namely, labour-power. As such they are 
determined by the cost of production of that 
commodity, that is to say, they are based on 
the cost of living of the working class. 
The prices of other commodities are ulti- 
mately determined in a similar manner. 
The cost of production in terms of the 
labour-time spent in production (not. mark 
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simply the money advanced by the capita- 
list), forms the value of a commodity which 
is expressed in its price. oa, 

Prices, however, are not maintained at 
value-level, automatically, but are arrived 
at as a result of competition between 
buyers and sellers. According to the 
variations, in the state of the market, prices 
fluctuate above and below the value-level. 
Wages are no exception. Only the con- 
stant vigilance of the sellers of labour- 
power, the workers, can prevent wages 
being pushed below subsistence level. Here- 
in lies the economic justification of the 
strike, i.e., the refusal to sell labour-power 
except on certain terms. Wages, then, are 
not determined apart from the struggle be- 
tween the classes; they are an_ essential 
feature of the system in which that struggle 
is involved. Profits are the difference be- 
tween wages and the total wealth produced. 

Another important point arising from the 
example quoted is the following : whereas 
wages lagged behind other prices in rising, 
after the war they were first to fall! Here, 
again, we are not dealing with mere spite- 
fulness on the part of the master class, but 
with a notable feature of the system by 
which they profit, i.e., the steady improve- 
ment in their strategic position on the 
economic field. During the war the intro- 
duction of more up-to-date machinery and 
‘new methods of industrial organisation had 
been stimulated by the factors above men- 
tioned. Consequently, when demobilisation 
replenished the labour market, thousands 
found their occupations gone for ever. The 
normal process of capitalist ‘development, 


expressing itself in an increase in the indus- » 


trial reserve army (the unemployed), greater 
concentration of accumulated capital and 
relative lessening of the vorkers’ powers of 
resistance, had been accelerated. 
So far, then, is experience from bearing 
out the utopian conceptions of the Tory and 
the Labourite, that the class struggte in its 
primary form, i.e., the struggle over wages, 
is imdeed more desperate than ever, For 
the workers the position grows progres- 
‘sively worse, yet some people consider this 
an argument for abandoning the struggle. 
The Socialist realises more than anyone the 
hopelessness of the struggle so long as the 
workers confine their efforts to dealing 
with effects on the economic field, but this 


only leads him to emphasise the necessity of | 


pushing the struggle into the political arena 


with a view to removing the cause. This, 
we proclaim, is the private ownership of the 
means of life. So long as the capitalist 
class own and control the sources of raw 
material and the means by which that raw 
material is worked up into useful articles 
and distributed among the population, just 
so long will the workers be compelled to 
struggle for wages, representing a steadily- 
falling’ ‘standard of life. So long as the 
present system exists, so long will the few 
idlers monopolise the comfort and leisure 
which modern industry can make available 
for all. Are you content, fellow-workers, ‘to 
be for ever slaves, to go through life branded 
by your wages with the status of commo- 
dities? If not, then study Socialism ! ‘ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FUND. 


Funds are urgently needed for the purpose 
of publishing new pamphlets. All our 
readers are invited to send in donations to 
be devoted to this purpose. 


PUBLICATIONS FUND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Acknowledged to_date .. - £8 19 4 
(J. F. H.) 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


A Reprint of the Second Edition 
OF 


‘Socialism and 
Religion.” 
This unique Party Pamphlet is now 


reprinted at a price within the reach 
of all. : 


48S Pages. 
TWOPENCE. 
24d. post free. 


A clear and comprehensive statement of the | 


attitude of Socialism towards Religion, giving 
the only scientific and revolutionary position 
on this subject. 
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ECONOMICS AND IDEAS. 


THEIR INFLUENCE ON POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
(Continued from last month.) 


IDEAS AND GOVERNMENT. 
_ The modern ‘‘ democratic ’’ state is the 
only form that has been found adequate to 
ensure the stability of capitalist society. 
It alone is capable of giving expression to 
the interests. of the propertied class, inter- 
ests presenting more intricate political prob- 
lems than those of any ruling class of the 
past. Let us consider one of these problems. 
The activities of all governments, no 
matter of. what form, are largely deter- 
mined and limited by*the prevailing ideas, 
amongst the dominant class primarily, but 
to a greater or less degree amongst the 
general subjected population also. Even by 
a so-called ‘* autocracy ’’ the deep-rooted 
customs and prejudices of its subjects must 
be respected in the main, if it is to main- 
tain its authority. mots 
In pre-capitalist societies, however, which 
possess a large heritage of patriarchalism, 
the mode of life changes very slowly. Gene- 
ration after generation live after the manner 
of their fathers and, as a result, the general 
outlook alters so little except under abnor- 
mal circumstances, that for practical politi- 
cal purposes, it may’ be regarded as fixed 
and changeless, and is so regarded by the 
governing authority. Now a constant fac- 


_tor in a problem can be allowed for, taken 


for granted, and then ignored or made use 
ef as different situations suggest, and this 
is what actually happens in ‘‘ despotic ”’ 
states. . re 

But capitalist society’ presents a very 
different problem. Its technical basis is 


‘ceaselessly changing, incessantly generating 


new situations and problems. The imme- 
diate requirements and interests of the 
various groups within the propertied class 
are constantly aad often rapidly assuming 
new.forms. The fluctuations of the world- 


_market affect whole sections of the bour- 


geoisie, and -only less directly every indi- 
vidual.in the community. With changing 
production a whole industry may be under- 
mined.and swept rapidly out of existence, 
whilst another as rapidly arises to pre- 
eminence. ‘‘ Constant revolutionising of 
production, uninterrupted disturbance of all 
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social conditions, everlasting uncertainty 
and agitation distinguish the bourgeois 
epoch from all earlier ones.’’-—(Communist 
Manifesto.) 


It is evident that, under such conditions, 
socio-political opinions cannot be expected 
to manifest either the uniformity or the 
stability found in less inconstant orders of 
society, and in point of fact, one of the 
characteristic features of politics under 
capitalism is the endless rise and fall of 
creeds and panaceas designed to advance 
sectional interests amongst the owning 
class or meet the problems constantly aris- 
ing and pressing for solution. 


The only stable and efficient mode. of 
government for capitalism is that which 
allows expression to the varied and change- 
ful sectional interests, and is sensitive to 
the fluctuating balance of opinions arising 
from the vicissitudes of the economic situa- 
tion. Everywhere capitalist society solved 
its political problem in the same way by 
establishing the sovereignty of a represen- 
tative assembly in which the property 
owners make laws and control the armed 
forces directly through their chosen depu- 
ties instead of indirectly and _ inefficiently 
through the inflexible, arbitrary instrument 
of a monarchy. Further factors will be 
considered later. | 


From the same root springs the ‘ party 
system.’’ The representation of diverse 
interests necessarily gives rise. to political 
factions and through these, using the repre- 
sentative machinery, rival interests can 
compete for power—up to a certain point— 
without resorting to the disruption of armed 
conflict. Internicine warfare—by no means 
such a regrettable thing to the feudal 
baronage—is ruinous to modern industry 
and to the bourgeoisie. 


FEUDALISM AND MONARCHY. 


»’ The establishment of parliament, the re- 


presentative assembly of the propertied 
classes as the sovereign power in the state— 
as the legislating and government-making 
authority, was only accomplished after a 
severe struggle with the landed aristocracy 





/ 


and the crown in which the merchant bour- 
yeoisic played the leading revolutionary 
role. 
Kingship and nobility were an inherit- 
ance left over from feudal society. In their 
day they had been the only possible instru- 
ments of government. Monarchy was 
essential to feudalism. Property rights in 
land was the main plank in its economic 
system. Now land cannot be produced in 
unlimited quantity like factory products. 
But though it is limited in quantity it can 
be differently divided. ‘The estates of the feu- 
dal aronage were originally acquired in 
war. and in the earlier feudal period they 
could only be retained by armed force and 
increased or decreased by conquest and 
seizure. The barons began as military 
Jeaders and continued as such, defending 
their territories by the swords of their 
armed retainers. A feudal kingdom was in 
reality an assemblage or alliance of such 
lordships in a unified territory, and its 
political structure _was essentially a heir- 
archy of war leaders under a supreme chief 
—the king. After centuries of existence 
feudalism had become a rigidly traditional 
‘system, with all its institutions sanctified by 
its spiritual guardian the Church, | 
During the feudal period the institution 
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arose that was to evolve, in some cases at _ 


least, into the parliamentary system of the 
future. The medieval ‘‘ parliament ’’ was, 
however, not a governing body, but a 
means of raising revenue. In it were 
gathered the representatives of the ‘ estates 
of the realm ’’—the nobility, the clergy 
and the burghers summoned by the king 
for the purpose of granting supplies or 
taxes. Parliament in those days was ex- 
tremely unpopular with those it represented, 
who had to pay the piper without calling 
the tune. Through pressure and precedent, 
however, it gradually acquired certain 
limited powers and privileges. From its 
right to petition the king evolved its influ- 
ence in lecislation. Sovereign power, legis- 
lative and executive, still rested with the 
crown and its council of great nobles, and 
partiament only assembled at ‘the king’s 
summons. “3 ; 

Commercial. progress undermined the 
ecenomic basis of the feudal system, while 
gunpowder wiped out the military strength of 
the barons and concentrated the armed 
forces in the hands of the crown. Then 


arose the Great Monarchies almost or en-' 


/ 
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tirely independent of parliament. The State 
became a centralised bureaucracy, largely 
dominated by astute politicians like Riche- 
lieu. The modern nations were consolidated, 
whilst the Reformation signalised the break. 
away from feudal ideas. 


Thus in an increasingly commercial age 
the power of the State tended to become 
more arbitrary, less representative and more 
difficult for the propertied classes to directly 
control. This was of little concern to the 
aristocratic landowners, whose vast estates 
entailed in their family lines were almost 
changeless, provided no great economic 
problems, and were a guarantee of perpe- 
tual security. | They retained their social 
privileges, and the rule of the State was 
primarily in their interests, though they had 
little direct political control. But to the in- 
creasingly wealthy and important merchant 
bourgeoisie with no political privileges, the 
absolute monarchy, though at first advan- 
tageous in comparison with the old feuda- 
lism, became more and more not only a 
serious obstacle to their social development, 
but, by its revenue-snatching, strangle-hold 
upon commerce, an actual economic menace. 


NEW POLITICAL THEORIES. 

When, in the 17th and 18th centuries the 
bourgeoisie were aspiring towards political 
emancipation, they naturally found them- 
selves coming up against the tenacious idea 
of the divine rights of kingship and the 
traditional, almost sacred, veneration for 
the hereditary privileyes of the landed 
nobility. A necessary step in their progress, 
then, was the freeing of their own minds 
from such paralysing conceptions, and the 
growth of a new and acceptable theory of 
social rights. 


Such a theory was readily provided by 
the economic conditions of their existence. 
It was possession of property, not ‘‘ blue 
blood ’’ or ‘‘ divine right,’’ that was the 
basis of their economic importance to 
society and their sole claim to social influ- 
ence. In the market all forms of property 
are’ interchangeable and meet on equal 
terms. Accordingly the merchants tended 
to repudiate the feudal idea that land— 
‘‘real’’ property—is a superior kind of 
wealth and that landowners are a class apart 
with a natural right to social and pofitical 
privileges. In opposition, they upheld the 
principle of the equal rights of all property- 
owners. 


—_— — 
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_ Moreover, the acceptance of property as 
itself a legitimate basis for social rights led 
to even more revolutionary doctrines. Pro- 
perty 1s not a personal attribute like ‘‘ noble 
birth,’’ and ‘‘ free’? bourgeois property is 
not attached to a family line like entailed 
real estate. It can be exchanged, increased 
or decreased, acquired or lost. The idea is 
inescapable that all men are potential: pro- 
perty-owners and have to this extent poten- 
tially equal rights. From this, it is only a 
step to the doctrine upheld by all bourgeois 
philisophers from Hobbes and Rousseau to 
Paine and Herbert Spencer—that men are 
born with equal ‘‘ natural rights.’? Such 
ideas could commend themselves little to a 
money-worshipping, narrowly, class-minded 
pkutocracy, but they could and did affect a 
small minority who could rise, in their 
search for intellectual consistency, a degree 
superior to the bias of material interests or 
class conceit. 

The bourgeoisie, like every class, had its 
theorists—men who took the immediate and 
particular needs of the class, and from them 
evolved general principles. Few people are 
interested in abstract theories for their own 
sake, but most people look with favour 
upon and readily come to embrace with 
sincerity, principles that they can interpret 


as a justification for their desires, or offer 


as an “‘ ideal ’’ motive for their actions. 

Such ‘‘ general principles ’’ are of the 
greatest value in providing a class with 
weapons'of argument and a basis for moral 
enthusiasm. That which is ‘ material 
necessity ’’ for the class becomes ‘‘ moral 
right ’’ and a ‘‘ matter of principle ’’ to the 
individual. | 

The theoretical basis of a class movement 
is, however, a growth. It acquires defini- 
tion and coherence, takes on new forms and 
becomes of increased utility, as the actual 
social struggle provides new and _ unfore- 
seen situations and problems for solution. 


R. W. Hous ey. 
(To be continued). 
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AN INVITATION. 


Will Members and sympathisers living 
in or around Carshalton, Surrey, com- 
municate with the Head Office— 

17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, | 
with a view to forming a Branch in 
that District 2 
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REYOLUTION AND ITS 
OPPONENTS. 


It has often been necessary to dea! in 
these columns with misrepresentations that 
have been made on the subject of revolu- 
tion, and to explain what Socialists mean 
when referring to the social revolution. 

he matter may be discussed again, how- 
ever, in view of the recent references to it 
in the Press and in Parliament. 

By the ‘erm ‘‘ revolution ’’ is meant that 
complete change in the relationship betweer 
the classes in society, and the fundamental 
change in the institutions of society that 
are brought about by the rise to power of 
a class that has hitherto been held in sub- 
jection. And the Socialist, when he speaks 
of the social revolution, refers to those 
changes in society which will be brought 
about when the working class, holding 
political supremacy, is the dominant class 
In society, and takes possession of the means 
and instruments of wealth production and 
distribution. 

This object and this method are, of 
course, in the strongest coatrast to the 
object and policy of the Labour Party. 

_ The Labour Party is a reformist organisa- 

tion engaged in advocating the patching up 
of the present system of society. Although 
some of its leaders are termed Socialists, 
and at times have claimed that title, they 
have time and time again made it quite 
clear that they are nothing other than re- 
formers, and, as such, are to be ranked 
with the reformers of the Liberal, Tory, and 
other parties. ‘eins 

Mr. MacDonald’s concern for the mainten- 
ance of the capitalist system is by no means 
new. In the course of a debate with Mr. 
J. St. Leo Strachey on the 11th May, 1908, 
Mr, MacDonald said: 

‘“ Moreover you must not imagine that the 
Socialist simply stands for labour. That is the 
profound mistake so many of you make. We are 
the greatest friends the capitalist has got. The 
Socialist, properly understood, is a better friend 
of the capitalist than anybody else.’’ 
Mr. Philip Snowden, recently Chancelicr of 
the Exchequer, wrote an article in 1922 en- 
titled ‘*‘ How Far is the British Labour 
Party Socialist? ’’ (Manchester Guardian 
Commercial. Reconstruction in Europe, 
Section 9, October 26th, 1922). In the 
course of this article Mr. Snowden says: 


“The British Labour Party is certainly not’ 
Socialist iw the sense in which Socialism is under- 
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stood upon the Continent. It is not based upon 

the recognition of the class struggle ; Pi 

Further on he observes that the Labour 
Party ‘‘emphatically repudiates such 
absurdities as the ‘ dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.’ ’’ After touching upon the Labour 
Party’s Constitution, Mr. Snowden con- 
tinues : 

In view of the foregoing, it may now be said 
that while the British Labour Party has_ the 
Socialist aim in its constitution, while carefully 
avoiding describing it as Socialism, in fact, its 
programme is limited to the nationalisation, with 
democratic management, of the land, the mines, 
the railways, and other services, which are of the 
nature of monopolies. 

In 1922 ‘its programme is limited.”’ 
Decidedly. And in 1924, it may be re- 
marked, the Labour Government’s actions 
are still further limited. They are limited 
by the requirements of the capitalist class. 
An excellent idea of the limitations that 
would operate on Labour Party policy was 
given some years ago by one of “the 
greatest friends the capitalist has got ’’— 
as the Prime Minister described himself. 
On May 5th, 1911, Mr. MacDonald spoke 
as follows in the course of a debate with 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc : 


Says Mr. Belloc, we have never confiscated 
anything. yet, and therefore we are no good. 
Well, we have confiscated a good many things. 
I will tell you what we have confiscated. We 
have confiscated a shilling in the £ of Belloc’s 
income. And if he’s fortunate enough to have 
any of his income invested in the funds, we have 
confiscated a little’ bit more. 

In the same debate Mr. Belloc asked: 


What step have you taken, MacDonald—you 
and yours—in the direction of transferring the 
means of production from those who own into 
the hands of those who- do not own, individually 
or collectively ? 

Mr. MacDonald replied: ‘‘ Income Tax.”’ 
The Labour Party, then, in spite of what 

Mr. Snowden calls ‘‘ the Socialist aim in its 
constitution,’’ is seen to be merely a social 
reform party. The utterances of its leaders, 
as well as the actions of the Labour Govern- 
-ment, show that it is quite as firm in its 
support of the capitalist system as are any 
of the other reformist parties. 


The real cause of the slavery of the 
working class is not touched by any of the 
reforms advocated by any of these parties. 
The cause of that slavery, with its poverty 
and insecurity, is the private ownership of 
the means and instruments of wealth pro- 


duction and distribution. It is true that the. 


capitalist mode of production, with its pro- 


> 
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perty basis, was necessary for the develop- 
ment of the instruments of production to 
their present stage of efficiency. But the 
development of the machinery of production 
has long since reached the stage necessary 
for the production of the means of life in 
abundance for the whole of society. The 
present system is based, however, upon 
production of commodities for profit. ‘The 
struggle for markets wherein to sell these 
commodities becomes keener and keener, 
especially as the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion, with its more and more efficient 
machinery, extends in the one-time back- 
ward countries, Wars, commercial crises 
extending over long periods of years, unem- 
ployment, and the reduction in the workers’ 
standards of living—these are some of the 
consequences of this struggle for markets. 
More commodities are produced than can 
be sold for a profit. Therefore restrictions 
are deliberately put upon production itself. 
This is not always done openly, but cases 
occur, and have occurred in recent years, 
where disguise is impossible. The restric- 
tion on the production of cotton and rubber 
are well known. In the case of crops and 
foodstuffs, neglect and destruction have been 
resorted to in order to promote an artificial 
scarcity. 

The essential facts of the situation cannot 
be disputed by the reformist apologists of 
capitalism. Natural material exists in 
plenty, but must not be used. At the same 
time vast numbers of people capable of use- 
ful work will either be engaged on useless 
tasks or remain unemployed. The capitalist 
ownership is seen clearly to be a hindrance 
to production, 


While capitalism lasts, therefore, the 
working class must remain in their present 
condition of slavery, always faced with the 
prospect of unemployment and forced to 
struggle continuously against reductions tn 
their standard of living.. On the one hand 
the worker is told by the MacDonalds that 
his conditions are. gradually improving— 
that he is receiving dose after dose of 
‘‘ Socialism.’’ On the other hand he is told 
by the Sir Allan Smiths that competition 
in the world market renders necessary a 
smaller cost of production with a lower wage 
for the worker. As for those workers whose 
masters cater for the home, market, they 
also are frankly told that their wages are 
much too high in comparison with those 
of the more skilled workers. 


ad 
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Socialism, the remedy for the workers’ 
slavery, cannot be brought about gradually 
as the reformers would try to persuade their 
dupes. It can only be brought about by 
dispossessing the master class of the means 
of wealth production, and that cannot take 
place until the working class has made itself 
the ruling class in society. To accomplish 
this the proletariat must win political 
power, which means the control of the 
armed forces of the State. By this revo- 
lutionary method alone will it be possible 
to abolish private property in the means and 
instruments of wealth production and to 
substitute production for use for production 
for profit. 


A. C, A. 


SELF-DENIAL: A MILLIONAIRE’S 
i ADVICE. 


With tiresome regularity the defenders of 
capitalism from Leverhulme to Lansbury 
reiterate that a dreadful catastrophe awaits 
‘“-us’’ if the workers lose the taste and 
desire for work. The demoralisation result- 
ing from the drawing of the ‘‘ dole’’ or 
the workers craving for pleasure (heavens !) 
are themes for daily discussion in the press. 
Discontent is considered by our masters and 
Labour politicians as almost criminal, and 
an attempt is made to counter the weariness 
of monotonous toil by carefully-constructed 
appeals for hard work and sacrifice to save 
“us ’’ from utter ruin. What stinking 
hypocrisy f To our masters, men and women 
of the working class are but their beasts of 
burden or their playthings. Hearken how 
they voice their contempt for you :— 

Some people, he said, asked what chance there 
was for the young man when all businesses 
required so much money . . . The answer 
was that what the’ young man required for suc- 
cess in business was the practice of self-denial. 
(lord Leverhulme, ‘ Daily Chronicle,’? 14.4.25.) 
‘It is a commonplace to the Socialist that 

to such iengths are our masters and their 
agents put to defend their rotten system 
that they invariably contradict their state- 
ments in an effert to give them plausibility. 
A fuller report of the above specious. rea- 
soning was given in ‘‘ The Grocer,’’ 18.4.25 
but with the addition of the following sen- 
tence in the space we have indicated ‘‘.... 
an amount of money that even with the 
greatest care and saving, it might take any 


| 
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How significant this omission on the part 
of the ‘‘ Chronicle,’ considering that the 
noble Lord shatters the beautiful dream of 
‘* self-denial ’’ and damns his case with his 
own words. How unfortunate too for the 
soap magnate’s plea that the same issue 
of ** The Grocer ’’ contains three pages of 
reports of bankruptcies in that trade. Within 
the present system, the slave condition of 
the workers is one of finality; only in the 
most exceptional cases do they ever rise to 
become masters. Even the rare cascs of the 
self-made man, so-called, are relics of an 
age of small businesses and small capitals, 
now almost departed. Leverhulme’s soap 
trust is itself an example of the wiping out 
of the small concern. Liptons, Lyons, the 
multiple stores, etc., are other examples that 
support our case. Noneed for harder work 
while your efforts only multiply the plea- 
sures of the Capitalist loafers; no need for 
self-denial when for countless generations 
you have practised it with a brutal and 
callous indifference to your own welfare. 
Hurl back the lying insults at those who 
rob you of all life’s enjoyments. Hurl them 
back in the only way that will matter by 
your organised action for the ushering in 
of a system wherein the Capitalist absurdi- 
ties of self-denial, over work, and parasi- 
tism, can have no place. 
Mac. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 
THE HOUSING QUESTION. 


The present Government, like the preced- 
ing ‘‘Labour’’? Government, has been mak- 
ing a pretence that they have at heart the 
welfare of the workers, especrally with re- 
gard to the housing conditions. How elo- 
quent both Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the 


present Health Minister, and Mr. Wheatley, - 


his predecessor in that office, can become 
over the deplorable housing conditions of 
the workers ! And what grand schemes both 
can produce to solve the trouble! And yet 
the housing problem is as troublesome as 
ever.’ Why? 

Before answering the question, let us see 
what the opponents of Socialism—the Con- 
servatives and the ‘‘ Labour ’’ Party—have 
to say on the matter. In that Conservative 
paper, ‘‘ The Sunday Chronicie,’’? March 
Ist, Mr. Harold Begbie has an article en- 
titled ‘‘ The Selfish Builder ’?; from it we 
cull the following :— 


Of all the sections of Labour which have thus 
paralysed our industrial activity and brought 
incalculable sufferings and sorrows on the head 
of the working classes, none stands so clearly 


and so cruelly guilty as that section of Labour - 


which controls the building trade. If the nerves 
of the mothers of the nation are breaking down, 
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‘if their children are feeble, dispirited, and men- 
tally dull; if there is more bitterness and cruel 
misery in our cities than ever existed heretofore ; 
and, if, among other tragic sins, the deadly 
crime of incest is hideously increasing, then the 
guilt for these things lies at the door of those 
cadging politicians of Labour who have en- 
couraged the operatives of the building trade to 
make a selfish use of the nation’s direst neces- 
sity. 

Mr. Begbie, in his article, is evidently 
not concerned about proving that the build- 
ing trade operatives are responsible for the 
lack of houses, he is told to “sling mud” 
at the working class and is paid fcr it. 
Now it is the building workers; sooner or 
later it will be another section. In any case 
Mr. Begbie is expressing the view of the 
employers. What the Master Builders’ 
Association plainly want is to speed up the 
builders’ operatives to the highest possib!e 
pitch, to bring in a system of dilution to 
the industry and flood the Jabour market 
with cheap labour power. In other words, 
the employers want a larger or speedier out- 
put at a relatively reduced wages bill, so 
as to leave them a larger margin of profits. 
Wherever the workers have not been strong 
enough to resist this, or where they have 
been gulled by ‘‘ Labour ’’ politicians, and 
trade union leaders, on patriotic grounds, 
like the engineers during the war, to accept 
such a system of dilution and speeding up, 
then has it spelt disaster, in every instance, 
for the workers. 

The ‘‘ Labour ’’ Party hold the view that 
the shortage of houses is due to the failure 
of private enterprise, and that national and 
municipal enterprise should take its place, 
failing this the State should subsidise pri- 
vate enterprise by money grants. 


The. national arid municipal housing 
schemes of the Labour Party have not 
succeeded, for the same reason that other 
schemes fail. Capitalism, whether private, 
municipal or under State ownership, bas 
no mere ethical or ‘‘ spiritual ’’ basis, its 
basis _is material profit, obtained by the 
exploitation of the workers and realised by 
the sale of goods. If there is no sale there 
is no realisation of profit, and it is solely 
because the great majority of the workers 
can neither buy or even rent a newly-built 
house that the output of houses is restricted. 
This happens in all spheres of production. 
Neither the Conservative Party nor the 
‘* Labour ’’? Party will reveal the real cause 
of the lack of new houses for the workers. 


o 
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They will lie and bluff, and say how greatly 
they sympathise with the workers, and both 
will blame the shortage of the skilled trades. 
men—bricklayers and plasterers—as_ the 
real trouble. In fact, no employers’ hench- 
men have worked harder for the dilution of 
labour in the building industry than the so- 
called Labour politician—the bogey of Mr. 
Begbie. 

Now if one were to vo to the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives 
instead of to the capitalist and ‘‘ Labour ”’ 
press one would find, as their secretary has 
repeatedly pointed out, that bricklayers and 
plasterers are on the books as unemployed, 
despite the cant of the employers about the 
shortage of skilled labour. 

Moreover, is there any cry about the 
shortage of labour when a warehouse, mill, 
factory, bank, theatre or cinema is wanted ? 
No! These jump up like mushrooms over- 
night. 


On this matter A. Sayle, formerly Hous- - | 


ing Sub-Inspector in the Ministry of 
Health, says :— 

In one town in which delay was said to be 
due to lack of skilled labour, much of which 
was then concentrated on building a new cinema, 
it transpired that the owner of the cinema was 
the chairman of the Council responsible for re. 
stricting just such “ luxury building.”? (‘* The 
Houses of the Workers,’? pages 117-118.) 

So much, then, for the bogey of shortave 
ef skilled labour. 

The master builders will not concentrate 
on the building of houses for workers be- 
cause there is no effective demand for them. 
That and that alone is the reason, and this 
again is due to the impoverished condition 
of the working class who are compelled to 
submit, in capitalist society, to a lowering 
status of existence. Workers: may require 
food, boots, clothing, etc., but if they have 
not the means to buy these commodities, 
sooner or later production of these commo- 
dities will be restricted. In like manner, if 
the workers require better houses, that in 
itself is not enough, in capitalist sogiety, to 
produce them. The question is: Have they 
the means to pay a higher weekly rental, 
let alone Bpuy them? We shall let Mr. 
Sayle answer :— 

‘These facts (unemployment) and others which 
emerge from them have a direct bearing on the 
question of rents. If rents of 10s. and 12s. 6d. 
per week, plus rates, were within the means 
of men earning £5 per week (and the number 


of these was never as large as it was represented 
to be—the majority even of — skilled fitters, 
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miners, boot operatives, and jewellers earned 
Wages nearer £4 than £5 per week) [1919] 
they were clearly beyond the means of men 
earning £3 or £2 with the cost of living under 
other heads still 100 per cent. above pre-war 
level, The position taken up by the Ministry 
in the carly months of 1920—that high rents 
were justified by high wages—had to be for- 
mally abandoned after the result of the appeal 
of the Leeds Corporation against the Ministry’s 
insistence upon such rents. (A. Sayle: ‘* The 
Houses of the Workers, page 169.) 


So it is plain if high rents cannot be 
charged, neither the municipality or the 
State are very keen on venturing on the pro- 
duction of houses for workers; and even if 
subsidised by the State, private contractors 
find it more lucrative to build palaces than 
houses for workers. 

Generally speaking, the chance of 
poverty-stricken and frequently unemployed 
workers obtaining better housing conditions 
1s a practically hopeles one. The capitalist 
class, assisted by ‘‘ Labour ’’ politicidns 
and trade union leaders in forcing down the 
wages of railway workers, miners, engi- 
neers and workers of various industries to 
their present degraded level, have prevented 
the workers from getting even many neces- 
saries of life, to say nothing of comforts. 

The Housing Question is insoluble under 
capitalism, and like all other ‘social 
problems” can only be solved by social 
ownership. 
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WHAT IS THE FUTURE OF 
CIVILISATION ? 
A STUDY OF “ DAEDALUS” AND “' TANTALUS.” 


These are the names of two mythological | 
beings who. flourished in the ripe imagina- 
tion of the Greeks. They are also the re- 
spective names of two stimulating little 
essays, the one by Prof. J. B. S. Haldane 
and the other by Prof. F. C. S. Schiller. 
If is impossible adequately to review and 
attempt to answer the two sets of views 
in a paper this size, but it may not be un- 
profitable to consider them a little. 


Daedalus is sub-titled ‘‘ Science and the 
Future,’’ and though only cautiously opti- 
mistic is by far the more stimulating. The 
rate at which science is progressing is em- 
phasised by the mention that H. G. Wells 
in 1902 (‘‘ Anticipations ’’) thought it pos- 
sible that by 1950 there would be heavier 
than air flying machines capable of practical 
use in war. Prof. Haldane undertakes to 
make no prophecies in his paper ‘* rasher 
than the above.’’? In that spirit then, he 
predicts that future developments in trans- 
- port and communication are only limited by 
the velocity of light. Progress of.this kind 
is limited by supplies of human and mechan- 
ical power. He considers it possible that 
capitalism itself may demand that the con- 
trol of certain key industries be handed over 
completely to the workers therein, so that 
sporadic strikes may be eliminated. This 
argument is interestingly developed, and he 
turns to mechanical power. What will re- 
place coal and oil? Prof. Haldane’s opinion 
is that four hundred years hence England 
will be covered with rows of metallic wind- 
mills working electric motors. During 
windy weather the surplus power will be 
conserved by using it for the electrolytic 
decomposition of water into oxygen and 
hydrogen. The gases would be liquefied and 
stored in vacuum jacketed reservoirs. In 
times of calm the re-combination of these 
gases in explosion motors would furnish 
electricalenergyoncemore. Somuch for power. 

He next foresees that immense possibili- 
ties await the chemist. At present we rely 
upon plants for our food, even when we take 
it at second or third hand from animals or 
their products. Prof. Haldane considers 
that less than 120 years will see a com- 
pletely satisfactory diet, produced by 
chemistry alone. Agriculture will thus 
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cease as an industry. ‘‘ Synthetic food will 
substitute the flower garden and the factory 
for the dunghill and the slaughterhouse, and 
make the city at last self-sutncient.”’ | 
Prof. Haldane gives the eugenist but 
short shrift. Ihe eugenic official he describes 
as a compound of the policeman, the priest 
and the procurer, and his prophecy as pro- 
ceeding from a type of mind as lacking in 
originality as in knowledge of human 
nature. His own prophecy certainly lacks 
nothing of originality and consists in what 
he describes as ‘‘ ectogenesis.’’ The first 
ectogenetic child is to be born in 1951, and 
apart from the stage of an ovum will dis- 
pense with the necessity of a mother. The 
period of gestation will be spent in a serum 
or medium, but the more intimate details 
ar€ left, perhaps wisely and necessarily,: to 
the future. In 1968 France is producing 
60,000 children a year by this method, and 
150. years hence less than 30 per cent. cf 
children are to be born of woman. Mother 
Nature must look to her laurels. 2 


One must read in the book how the sands 
of the desert, instead of growing cold as the 
ballad singer has assumed, are to be made 
fruitful, and the deep blue sea to become 
a permanent beautiful purple. It is not as 
nonsensical as it may appear. We think it 
probable Prof. Haldane would not disclaim 
the label of Socialist, but fear he would not 
feel at home in the S.P.G.B. The reason will 
appear presently. It is refreshing to note 
that he includes Marx with the great figures 
in world history. He warns the con- 
servative that he has little to fear from the 
man whose passions play second fiddle to 
his reason. He is to beware of him in whom 
reason has become the greatest of his pas- 
sions. These, the doubters, are the wreckers 
of effete civilisation. It may take another 
world-war or two to convert the majority, 
but the next world-war has at least one 
satisfactory element. In the last one the 
most rabid patriots were well behind the 
front line. In the next, no one will be be- 
hind the front line. 

He sums up by saying, science is as yet 
in its infancy, and we can foretell little of 
the future save that the thing that has not 
been is the thing that shall be; that no 
beliefs, no values, no institutions are safe. 

He reiterates that not one of the practical 


advances he has predicted is not already 


foreshadowed by recent scientific work. 
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Briefly the outlook appears gloomy and 
threatening in the immediate future whilst 
the dull majority is learning its lesson, but 
the first gleams of a scientific dawn are 
discernible about 25 years hence. 


Prof. Schiller pooh-poohs the gloom. 
Mankind has always known enough to 
wreck itself, but chance or providence has 
enabled it to avoid destruction. What is 
needed is just a little clear thinking and 
plain speaking. His first fact is that man- 
kind ceased to evolve biologicaliy about 
30,000 years ago. This raises two further 
questions; how did it happen and what 
caused it? And secondly why has he pro- 
gressed in other respects; knowledge, power 
and culture. His answer to the first is 
that man ceased to develop biologically when 
he developed social habits. Singly nature 
weeded out all but the giants. Socially the 
herd protected its weaklings. His answer 
to the second is that social institutions like 
language and writing, have dictated social 
progress by preserving experience and 
knowledge independent of the death of the 
individual. Prof. Schiller develops his 
thesis very cogently, and opines that modern 
man (with a slight reservation) is slightly 
inferior to his own ancestors and markedly 
inferior to the great races of antiquity (like 
the Greeks) in their hey-day. Morally, we 
learn, modern man is substantially identi- 
cal with his paleolithic ancestors. This is 
not the end of our tale of woe. In cne par- 
ticular he. is in agreement with Prof. Hal- 
dane. The latter says that ectogenesis will 
save civilisation from collapsing from the 
greater fertility of its less desirable mem- 
bers (page 66). Prof. Schiiler occupies 
about nine pages in developing the same 
line of thought, i.e., that the ‘‘ best ”’ 
elements-in-eivilisation are sterilising them- 
selves through restricting their families 
whilst the continued growth of population 
is mainly due to the unrestrained breeding 

of casual labourers and the -feeble-minded. 
Dean Inge has said something similar, but 
then he is only a follower of the Casual 
Labourer of Nazareth. (Capital letters 
make a difference ,don’t they ?). All men, 
professors, or otherwise, have their blind 
spot, and it is curious though understand- 
able that these two should be so similarly 
afflicted. It is still more curious and less 
understandable that men whose obvious 
pride is clear-cut English and lucid thought 
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should commit themselves to such tawdry, 
fustian expressions as ‘‘ desirable,’ or 
= best ’* as scientific descriptions of de- 
finite categories. Desirable for what? Best 
for what? What a begging of questions ! 
What rubbish! Pardon this unprofessor- 
like language, but we have a shrewd sus- 
picion that we are classed with the unde- 
sirables. The Freudians would say we 
suffer from an ‘‘ inferiority complex.’’ We 
are not of the ‘‘ best.’’ The felicity of at- 
tending Oxford or Cambridge has been de- 
nied us. We have been too busy working 
for the men whose sons the learned pro- 
fessors are teaching. It is only too obvious 
that their ‘‘ desirables ’’ and ‘‘ bests ’’ are 
those who have achieved wealth and posi- 
tion in our modern capitalist civilisation ; 
those who have attained ‘‘ success,’’ those 
who have specialised in the exploitation of 
their fellows. Whom is it otherwise? Who 
are the ‘‘ best’’? Who are the ‘‘ desir- 
ables ’’’? And who are the ‘‘ worst ’’ and 
the ‘‘ undesirables? ’’ Professor Schiller 
permits himself the ‘‘ shrewd. suspicion 
that certain types, say the _ feeble- 
minded, the sickly, the insane, are 
undesirable, and that... . certain other 
types, say the intelligent, healthy and 
energetic, are inherently superior to the 
former.’’ This occurs so late in the book 
as to look like an afterthought. He has 
therefore no time to inquire whether the 
causes of the first three conditions are dis- 
coverable or remediable. When he says, 
‘* no good can come of coddling and culti- 
vating them,’’ we can almost visualise him 
idly planning a lethal chamber on the mar- 
gin of his manuscript. Prof. Schiller is a 
eugenist and eugenics implies the sterilisa- 
tion or extinction of those below a certain 
standard. And who is to set the standard. 
and who enforce it? Would it be univer- 
sally enforced? We mean, would the Duke 
of Northumberland, or Westminster, or 
i.ord Banbury, be subject to the same im- 


partial treatment as the village idiot? We 


venture to doubt it. 


We welcome the eXcursions of thinkers 
such as Professors Haldane and Schiller 
into the world of real men, but they often 
seem to have one objectionable quality. 


Their cloistered seclusion among the sons 
of the rich seems to have imparted an air of 
dloofness to their views. They appear to 
Overlook the fact that the little world in 
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which they live, move and have their being 
is not the real world at all. Their pupils 
and their friends are by no means the 
‘‘ best ’’ or the ‘‘ desirable.’’ Numerically 
a handful, they are in the strictly scientific 
sense parasitic. If they were to vanish from 
the planet, production would go on unpér- 
turbed. Those destined for industrial pur- 
suits as they might term them are solely 
concerned with acquiring skill in the inten- 
sive exploitation of labour. The ladders by 
which they or their fathers climbed to emin- 
ence are carefully withdrawn, Iest a better 
man follow and push them down. The real 
world consists of the toiling millions who 
compose the vast bulk of human society. 
Without them there would be no society in 
a civilised sense at all. They ave human 
society. They may be inarticulate, slow of 
thought and unimaginative, but we are of 
them. They are bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh. We can see undesirables 
being created every day. We can see our 
best being starved, Stunted, exploited, and 
robbed always. We can sce our geniuses 
denied opportunity or swindled out of their 
reward constantly. And we can discern the 
causes of it al]. Society, a social product, 
is being run for the benefit of a select few. 
They safeguard their hold on the powers 
of production by also controlling the armed 
forces. Society, however, is greater than. 
they, and their perpetual problem is how to 
get rid of the enormous wealth produced by 
modern machinery without stopping the 
machine. ‘The body politic is increasingly 
liable to the illness called slump, and the 
slump is increasingly due to over-produc- 
tion. And now, more and more are coming 
to see that there is something wrong with 
a society that condemns the bulk of its 
members to poverty, a poverty which 1s 
intensified with every increase in the pro- 
duction of wealth. j 
Of course there is something wrong. The 
wealth producing machinery of society is 
owned and controlled by a few. Their sole 
concern is not the benefit of society as such 
but their own individual benefit. The pro- 
ductive forces have outgrown this petty, 
personal restriction, and the Socialist says 
the time has come when they should be 
owned. by soviety as a corporate organism. 
Humanly speaking we cannot expect the 
capitalists to view this prospect with any 
enthusiasm or to co-operate in its achieve- 








ment. Fortunately they are numenically 
negligible and solely depend upon the 
workers consistently and persistently hand- 
ing them the keys of power every election 
day. Their trust has been justified so far, 
but we propose a change. We propose that 
at a future election the workers send to 
Parliament delegates pledged and instructed 
to take control of the armed forces of the 
nation, and to then legislatively convert the 
whole productive machinery of socicty from 
private to social ownership. This requires 
organisation. The beginnings of that organ 
isation exist in the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain. Join it. — Wig 1h tak 


IS MARX’S THEORY OF VALUE 
SOUND ? 
A DEBATE AT LEYTON. 


About five hundred people were present at 
the Leyton Town Hall, on Sunday, March 
8th, to hear the debate between the London 
Constitutional Labour Movement and the 
S.P.G.B. The subject for debate was, *‘ Is 
Marx’s Theory of Value Unsound? ” 
Councillor A. Smith occupied the chair. 

Mr. Kirkley (of the L.C.L.M.) opened the 
debate to show that ‘‘ Marx’s Theory 1s 
unsound.’? He stated that the subject for 
debate was of the greatest importance, and 
indeed, so exceedingly deep that he doubted 
whether all in the audience would fully com- 
prehend the arguments advaneed by both 
sides. It was necessary for them to under- 
stand Marx, for in his opinion, mueh of the 
industrial unrest of to-day could be traced 
to the influence of Marx’s writings. & 

Much that had been written against 
-Marx’s Theories could be correctiy des- 
cribed ag rubbish. Undoubtedly Marx was 
an able man; in fact’ he was a genius. 

Therefore his views could not be easily dis- 
missed. Mr.. Kirkley then dwelt at length 
with facts concerning the birthplace of Karl 
Marx. Marx had studied Law, Philosophy 
and History and had gained a degree on 
Philosophy at the University of Jena with 
a thesis on Epicurian and Democritian 

Philosophy. . 

The first nine chapters of Marx’s work, 

‘‘ Das Capital,’’? contain the essence of his 

theory of value. Therein Marx had de- 

fined wealth as an immense accumulation 
of commodities. Each of these commodi- 
ties, said Marx, had value, that value being 


determined in a certain way. It was here 
that fe parted company with Marx. Take 
the case of a chair. It required labour to 
make that chair, but we must remember 
that tt was only produced because there was 
a demand for the chair. The chair has a 
value because it is a useful article. It was 
Marx’s contention that the value of the 
chatr as determined by the amount of labour 
embodied m it. He, Mr. Kirkley, had now 
reached the main point of the discussion, but 
since the time of hts first speech had now 
expired, he would reserve his main criti- 
cists until his mext speech. 


Comrade Reynolds, on behalf of the 
S.P?.G,B., stated that he agreed with his 
opponeirt that much rubbish had been writ- 
ten against Marx. If any person in the 
halt fad not previously heard what Marx's 
teers of value was, the remarks of Mr. 
Kertfey, who had set out to oppose that 
theory, would not have enlightened them 
one 1ota upon the subject. More than one 
hatt of Mr. Kirkley’s time had been spent 
On points concerning the birth certificate of 
Karl Marx. We were not here to discuss 
that, but to debate Marx’s theory of value. 
Mr. Kirkley had failed not only to disprove 
that theory, but to state that theory cor- 
rectly. In view of this, he, Comrade Rev- 
noids, would state it, but before doing “so 


would make a few remarks concerning the - 


meaning of certain terms to be used in the 
debate. The term value, as used in Politi- 
cal Economy, must not be confused with the 
same term which we all use to express our 
likes and dislikes in various ways. In 
economic science, as in other sciences, cer- 
tain terms are used to express specific mean- 
ings. The political economist John Stuart 
Milf says :— 

The word value, when used without adjunct, 
always means, in political economy, yalue in 
exchange,”’ : 

In that sense we were concerned with the 
word value in this debate. Again, there is 
tee word wealth, which is commonly under- 
stood to signify only money. For the pur- 
poses of political economy, the term wealth 
embraces all those things which are the re- 
sidt of human energy having been applied 
te nature given material, Hats, boots, 
clothes, ships, houses, gold and silver, etc., 


comme within the real meaning of wealth. At 


present we are concerned with the theory 
wed explains exchange relationship be- 
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tween commodities. Commodities are use- 
ful articles which are produced, not for 
their use to their producers, but for the 
purpose of exchange. 


Thinkers in the past have endeavoured to 
discover the basis of the exchange relation- 
ship of these commodities. Aristotle, one 
of the greatest thinkers of ancient Greece 
had applied his mind te the subject, and 
Saw that exchange implied equality. As— 
to what the basis of the equality in ex- 
change was, Aristotle never saw. Between 
the seventeenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth centuries, a number of political 
economists formulated theories of value 
which regarded labour as the basis of value 
in exchange. The chief of these: economists 
as far as England is concerned, were Sir 
W. Petty, Adam Smith and David Ricardo. 
After quoting and indicating the shortcom- 
ings of these economists Comrade Reynolds 
said the labour theory of value was for the 
first time scientifically worked out by Karl 
Marx. Marx laid it down that the -value 
of commodities is determined by the amount 
of labour socially necessary for their pro- 
duction and reproduction; the amount of 
that socially necessary labour being mea- 
sured by time. Thus according to 
Marx’s theory, value is socially not indivj- 
dually determined. This point is of vital 
importance. Mr. Kirkley had stated that 
the labour embodied in the chair determined 
its value. Mr, Kirkley was wrong. If 
therefore Mr. Kirkley intended to build 
up a case against Marx on that unsound 
foundation his case must inevitably collapse. 
After elaborating upon Marx’s theory, Com- 
rade Reynolds said probably there were 
some in the audience who wonder how. if 
exchange is conducted on the basis of 
equality, profit: is obtained. The explana- 
tion is quite a simple one. Of all the com- 
modities exchanged in the market there is 
One peculiar commodity known as labour 
power. That commodity is represented by 
the mental and physical capabilities of the 
men and women of tHe working class. Since 
the workers under capitalism have no means 

of obtaining a living other than by way of 
selling their power to labour, that labour 
power becomes a commodity. Like other 
commodities, it is, broadly speaking, paid 
for or exchanged at its value. But between 
the value of labour power and the value of 
its product there is a difference. The capl- 
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talist docs not employ workers from a 
motive of philanthropy. Capitalism could 
not exist in that way. The workers pro- 
duce the wealth, only a portion of that 
wealth is returned to them, the remainder 
being retained or appropriated by the capi- 
talist. The difference between what the 
workers produce and what they get in 
wages is generally kaown as profit, but 
called by Marx surplus value. That profit 
or surplus value, though not realised until 
the exchange of commodities takes place, 
is actually derived from the process of pro- 
duction, and represents the unpaid labour 
of the workers. The Marxian theory of 
value, not only shows us what value is, and 
how it is determined, but also shows us the 
source from which flow the riches and 
poverty in modern society. He, Reynolds, 
would now ask his opponent to attempt a 
refutation of Marx’s theory. | 


Mr. Kirkley in his next speech of twenty 
minutes congratulated Reynolds upon his 
knowledge of Marx. ~ It was absurd ‘to say 
that there was such a thing as surplus value. 
In the production of wealth there were five 
requisites, viz: Land, Capital, Labour, En- 
terprise and Ability. The Socialists recog- 
nise only one, namely labour, as sole source 
of wealth. The man who uses his ability is 
entitled to some reward. Surplus value 
could not arise since no matter who gets it, 
whether the Duke of Devonshire or the 
Duke of Northumberland, it all comes back 
to the workers. The capitalist, i.e., the 
man of ability, either invested part of his 
profit in business or spent it in some way 
which caused employment for the workers. 
He regretted as much as any man the exis- 
tence of poverty. He would like to see a 
more equitable distribution of wealth. The 
men of organising ability would always be 
required. Under no form of society, even 
Socialism, could the worker receive the full 
value of his product. | 

The Chairman then called upon Comrade 
Reynolds to speak for twenty minutes. With 
scathing humour and satire Reynolds ex- 
posed the shallowness ‘of his opponent’s 
position. Mr. Kirkley had not said one 
word to. disprove Marx’s theory. Instead 
he had given utterance to a number of amaz- 
ing contradictions. If surplus value did 
not exist how did it come back to the 
workers. But how surplus value came back 
to the workers Mr. Kirkley had not told 
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us. Perhaps it comes back to the workers 
by way of a certain gentleman now spend- 
ing his time in a cruise in the Mediter- 
ranian to recover from a slight attack of 
influenza. Perhaps it comes back by way 
of the tour about to be made by the Prince 
of Wales to South Africa and the Argen- 
tine. If surplus value comes back to the 
workers, why does Mr. Kirkley require a 
more equitable distribution of wealth? ‘To 
show the absurdity of Mr. Kirkley’s state- 
ment he, Reynolds, would quote not from 
Marx, not from any Socialist, but from a 
well-known capitalist, Lord Leverhulme, 
who said :— er 
When we remember that nine-tenths of the 
wealth of the United Kingdom, and of probably 


of many other countries, belongs to one-tenth of 
the people, and that one-tenth of the wealth only 


is the portion of nine-tenths of the people,-we — 


get an idea of the scope there is for adjustment 
of conditions and. opportunities. (‘‘ The British 

Dominions Year Book.”’) =<, 

Contrary to his opponent, who said there 
were five requisites for wealth production, 
he, Reynolds, recognised only two, namely 
nature given material and human energy. 
Ability is essential to wealth production, but 
who applies the ability? No other than 
those who belong to the working class. 
People who spend their time. around the 
gaming tables of Monte Carlo, and in mak- 
ing pleasure trips to various parts of the 
world, may possess ability, but do not use 
that ability in the process of wealth produc- 
tion. No Socialist claims that under Social- 
ism the workers will receive the full value 
of their product, since a certain amount 
must be set aside for reproductive purposes. 
But all that is set aside for this purpose 
under Socialism will be used for the benefit 
of the whole of society, and not as it is 
to-day, for the benefit of a few parasites. 


The remainder of the debate was taken 
up by the Anti-Socialist repeating his former 
statements regarding surplus value, and 
asserting that increased production was the 
only remedy for working class troubles. All 
his points were effectively dealt with hy 
Comrade Reynolds. 

The debate -was well appreciated by the 
audience, who showed unmistakable signs 
that the Socialist case was a sound one. 

Undoubtedly good propaganda work was 
done by this debate, besides a good deal..of 


literature being sold. 
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SOCIALISM AND INSURANCE. 
Reply to a Correspondent, 


Miss Hilda Brock (Leyton) writes asking 
us to explain a passage which occurred in 
a recent article on ‘‘ Socialism and_ the 
Middle Class.’’ The passage is: ‘‘ What 
need of insurance clerks in a world where 
risks are borne by society instead of by a 
special section with a view to making a 
profit.”’ | : 

Miss Brock is of the opinion that under 
Socialism insurance and bank clerks will 
simply be transferred to the service of the 
State, which will take over these institu- 
tions, and that there will consequently be 
no.Jabour set free for productive work. 

It is evident first of all that Miss Brock 
falls into the common error of supposing that 
Socialism is merely an extension of State 
ownership. In fact, State Capitaism and 
Socialism are irreconcilable, and_ the 
Socialist Party accordingly opposes parties 
which advocate the former, such as_ the 
Labour Party. 

Capitalism is continually producing  in- 
security for individuals, both capitalists 
and workers. Insurance companies make 
profit for their shareholders by insuring 
these individuals against some of the effects 
of that insecurity. Where profit cannot be 
made, the State (that is, the capitalists as a 
whole) is compelled to step in, and must in 
the last resort, maintain destitute workers 
to prevent mass starvation, 

When private ownership, which is the 
cause of the workers’ poverty, is abolished, 
there will be no need to protect them 
against insecurity which will no longer exist. 
There will be no room for any kind of profit- 
making, and therefore no private banks, 
insurance companies or other capitalist 
concerns, 

Society will organise the production of 
goods and their distribution.to those places 
where the members of society want to con- 
sume them. Clerks will be needed to keep 
records and make estimates of wealth pro- 
duction, but they will not be needed to waste 
their labour, making private profit for insur- 
ance shareholders out of the misfortunes of 
individuals arising from the disorganisati 
of the social system. a 

Ep. Com. 
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THE BEAUTIES OF “PROGRESS.” 


aah am not saying that everything is perfect, but 
when we are taking stock, when we are looking 
ahead, let us not forget at the same time to He 
conscious of the progress that has been made u 
to now.—(Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Yorkshire Bots, 


March 13, 1925.) 

If, of course, millions have failed. to ex- 
perience the progress, then they must be 
consoled with the fact that Mr. Baldwin did 
not state that ‘* everything is perfect ’’ (sic) 
Even a body like the Free Church admits 
in conference that the past 20 years has left 
untouched the most ‘‘ serious and perilous 
evils,’’ and that ‘‘ no social arrangement 
Seems abk to remove them” (‘* Daily 
News,”’ 13/3/25). Their remedy consisted 
of a few pious reflections. and a resolution 
to request the Government to sanction in- 
struction in schools on the evils of gambling 
They furthermore will continue to support 
the system which produces the “ serious 
evils.”” Another gentleman who has’ sworn 
to save humanity; has re-discovered that 


everything is not perfect. In a whi 
he declares:— ~ belie eRe 


It is intolerz i i 
wealth there Atanas Siionaee aiaee ea 
is intolerable in a country of such eonres 
there should be millions on the brink of Soars 
tion, millions living beneath the poverty line 
ang millions on the margin.—(Lloyd George 

aily Chronicle, February 16, 1925.) ” ee 

Having relieved himself, like the rest of the 
Supporters of capitalism he will proceed to 
do everything in his power to maintain the 
System that breeds and fosters the above 
Has he not told the wicked Tories that he 
represents a party “* which is just as firmly 
rooted as you in the existing order *’ 
( Daily News,’’ 26/10/24)? That is in the 

order ”’ that he tells us is ‘ intolerable.” 
Of course it is fairly tolerable for those with 
the ‘* considerable wealth,’ but who are not 
in the slums with the abdomens on the 
margin of emptiness. Fellow-workers, while 
you remain indifferent to your class interests 
you, too, unconsciously. support that order. 
Doing so, you will continue to have in- 
creasing doses of the above kind "of pro- 
gress. Mac. 
SS SSS 

| NOTICE. 

Will members and sympathisers living in or 
around the Paddington District communicate 
with the Head Office, 17, Mount Pleasant, 


W.C.1, with a view to formi : 
A e orm bs 
that district, ing a Branch in 
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BRANCH DIRECTORY. 

BATTERSEA.—Communications to Sec., 2, Han- 
bury-rd., S.W.11. Branch meets Thursday, 8 p.m. 
at The Waiting Room, Latchmere Baths, entrance 
in Burns Road. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
11 Upper Dean-st., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 

CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 

CLERKENWELL.—Braach meets Wednesdays, 
8 p.m., at 17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. Discussions 
every Wednesday at 8.45 p-m.—all invited. Com- 
munications to Sec., at above address. 

EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.3. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 

EDINBU RGH.—Communications to Andrew Porter, 
12a, Kings-rd., Portobello. rat 

GLASGOW .—Commanications to Sec., J. Higgins, 
816, Ruthlerglen-rd, Oatlands, Glasgow. 

HACKNEY.—Communications to the Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at The 
Arcadians, 42, Amburst-rd., Hackney Stn. 

HANLEY.—Branch meets Tuesdays, Working Men's 
Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., J. Travis, 
27, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Stafis. Open to all. 

ISLINGTON.—Branch, meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 

LEYTON.—Communications to Sec., 88, Dunedin- 
rd., Leyton. Branch meets 8 p.m., Trades and 
Labour Hall, Grove House, High-rd., every 
Tuesday. Public invited. 

MANCHESTER.—Sec., A.J..Myerson, 53, Marshall 
Place, Hightown, Manchester. Branch meets 
(Clarion Café, Market St., 2nd and 4th Wednesday 
in month, at 8.30 p.m. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 
J. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 

TOOTING.—Sec., A. Yeomans, 15, University-rd., 
Collier's Wood, S.W.19. Branch meets every 
Thursday at 8 p.m. 

TOTTENHAM.—Secretary, 12, High Cross road, 
Tottenham, N.17. Branch meets Fridays, The 
Trades Hall, 7, Bruce-grove, Tottenham. © Dis- 
cussion after branch business. Public invited. - 


WALT HAMSTOW.—Communications to As J. 
Godfrey, 30, Waverley road, Walthamstow, E.17. 
Branch meets at Workmen's Hall, High-st., every 


Monday. 
WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. Branch meets Mondays at 
8.30.p.m. at 162, High Street, Watford. 
WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 


‘WwooD GREEN. - Branch meets 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays each month at 8 p.m., at Stirling 
House, Stuart Crescent, W od Green, N.22._ 


~~ gpGB. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 
Finsbury Park, 6 p.m. 


Clapham Common, 6 p.m. 7 
Totterham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 


Victoria Park, 3.30 p.m. 
Saturtlays : Leyton, James Lane, ur. Leyton Stn., 7.30 p.m. 


Sundays: 
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; OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own.- 
ership and democratic controi of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by andin the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


Britain 
HOLDS— a 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of themeansof living(i.e. ,land,factortes, . 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism — 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce.and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only byithe 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of preduc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic confrol 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race Or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the | 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may ‘be 
converted from’ an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation end the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of. 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soctatist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 


. alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 


the members of the working class of this country.to 
muster under its banner to the end that as y ter- 
mination may be wrought-to the system whi deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


nr 

Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolmentin the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


Printed for them by R. E. Tay.tor & Son, Ltp., 56/57, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. (T.v.). 


~— 
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LONDON, JUNE, 1995. 


(MonrHLy, Twopancr. 


TAXATION AND THE WORKERS. 


THE BUDGET AND THE BOTTOM DOG. 


The introduction of the Budget has once 
more provided the Labour Party with an 
opportunity of demonstrating their utility 
to the master-class and their utter useless- 
ness to the workers; and right nobly have 
they risen to the occasion. While hundreds 
of delicate, half-starved women are being 
told by unemployment committees that they 
are not genuinely seeking work these 
redoubtable champions of the under-dog can 
find nothing better to do than to kick up.a 
shindy over a tax on silk stockings ! 

Not only do they find themselves in the 
company of Liberals such as Runciman and 
Co. and Tories such as Colonel Gadie, , of 
Bradford and other representatives of the 
employers. of the West Riding, but that 
notorious organ of democratic enlighten- 
ment, the ‘‘ Daily Mail ”’ also rallies to 
their support and condemns the fiscal folly 
of the chameleon, Chancellor. How in- 
spiring! What enthusiasm the spectacle 
must awaken in the breasts of those who 
seek to persuade us that the Labour Party 
is entitled to the support of Socialists ! 

Now, frankly, | fellow-worker, what do 
these taxes matter to you? Have you ever 
known them make any practical difference 
to your condition in the long run? When, 
for instance, the man who won the war 
(you know who I mean, of course) bilked 
the tyrannous landlords of a halfpenny in 
the pound on the unimproved value of their 
estates, to provide money for battleships, 
did you buy a car or take a tour to the 
Riviera? Ofcourse not! You went along 
to your job just as you always had done or 
you lined up at the Labour Exchange along 
with hundreds of thousands of others in a 


‘similar plight; and such has been your lot | 
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whatever taxes have been put on or taken 
off. Nor is the reason far to seek. 

Why are taxes imposed at all? That 
is the question you must first answer if 
you are to arrive at any understanding of 
the matter. As hinted above they are im- 
posed for the purpose of providing for the 
expenditure of the State. The Labour 
Party themselves have on occasion shown 
that the greater Proportion of that expendi- 
ture is upon the armed forces. Do those 
forces exist for your benefit ? Is it for your 
sake that the Navy guards the products of 
the farms and ranches Overseas, of the 


tribute of the gold-fields and of the cotton, 


cocoanut and other tropical plantations? Is 
it on your behalf that aircraft terrorise 
the inhabitants of India and Iraq, where the 
oilfields are? You only need to remember 
what happens when a large strike is on to 
find your answer. Then another branch of 
the services is told off to see that you do not 
lay unholy hands on the products of the 
labour of your class. You are forcibly re- 
minded that in the land of your birth you 
are the bottom-dog whenever you seek to 
challenge the ‘‘ justice ’’ of your subsistence 
wages. 

Of course there are not lacking fatuous 
boobs who profess to believe that taxation 
can be and is used for what they are pleased 
to call ‘‘ social amelioration ”’ as a primary 
object. The facts are all against them... 
Take any form of non-militant expenditure 
such as that on education, sanitation, the 
relief of destitution and the like and you 
will invariably find that such expenditure is 
manifestly totally inadequate to raise the 
workers above the level of mere profit- 
producing machines. 


a 
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The ‘‘ education ’’ provided is such as 
will fit the child for absorption in due course 
into the factory, shop, or office of the boss. 
It is primarily an education in discipline 
necessary to capitalism. The instinctive 
curiosity of the child is smothered under a 
heap of ‘‘ facts ’’ systematically loaded 
with the cant and prejudice of religion and 
patriotism. That is all that education 
means to the workers beyond the rudi- 
mentary three r’s. 

The sanitation provided in working class 
areas is the minimum necessary to prevent 
the spread of infectious diseases to the areas 
occupied by their exploiters. It is notor- 
iously inadequate to prevent the workers 
sinking to the C3 levef! After a century of 
sanitary legislation the slum still survives, 
a standing menace to healthy social develop- 
ment. 

As for the relief of destitution by such 
methods as imsurance, these have been 
shown in these columns repeatedly as being 
nothing more than attempts to economise 
by centralisation—the alternative to extra 
police protection. Once again the sums 
given are nothing more than will actually 
prevent the masses of the destitute from 
raiding the food stores. 

The entire machinery of government thus 
exists simply for the purpose of preserving 
the system by which the workers are robbed 
of the greater portion of the fruits of their 
labour. It is, therefore, a matter of in- 
difference to the workers how taxes are 
raised. The essential point to bear in mind 
is that the sums raised are utilised in opposi- 
tion to the interests of the workers. 

Reformers and taxation-tinkerers of all 
kinds endeavour to establish some connec- 
tion between taxes and the workers’ condi- 
tion in order to claim their electoral 
support. Protectionists try to maintain 
that certain forms of taxation will increase 
employment. Free Traders pretend to 
oppose them on the ground that such taxes 
will increase the workers’ cost of living. 
Neither side have ever proved their case; 
but even if they had the fact would contain 
no consolation for the worker. 

Whether the workers are busy or idle they 
are poor and the boom is inevitably followed 
by the slump. So much for the Pro- 
tectionist. America is eloquent testimony 
to the fallacy of his arguments. The Free 
Traders, whether they call themselves 
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Liberals or Labour men have nothing better 
to offer. . Even were it true that taxes on 
commodities materially affected their prices 
for any length of time (which is a mere 
assumption) how does that affect the 
workers? Wages are based upon the cost 
of living of the working-class as shown in 
last month’s issue of this paper. If there 
is any truth in the dogma that ‘‘ the con- 
sumer pays ’’ then a rise in the cost of living 
is ‘* passed on ”’ to the consumer of labour- 
power, i.e., the capitalist employer! In 
actual practice, however, quite irrespective 
of the incidence of taxation, the workers 
are engaged in a continual struggle to pre- 
vent wages sinking beneath the level of 
subsistence. 

Protectionists and Free Traders alike 
simply represent the interests of different 
sections of the exploiting class. The 
Cobdens and the Brights no less than the 
Chamberlains were concerned with screwing 
the maximum amount of profit out of their 
slaves and simply used the cry of ‘‘ Taxes ’” 
as a means to dupe them on the politicaf 
field. The triumph of Free Trade was the 
signal for an all-round reduction in wages. 

The Labour Party claims to have in- 
herited the mantle of these Liberal hypo- 
crites. So far as the Socialist is concerned 
they are very welcome to it. Socialism 
remains the only means by which the 


workers can achieve their emancipation from - 


poverty and subjection. The Socialist there- 
fore does not advocate this or that method 
of financing the State, but only the capture 
of the machinery of government by the con- 
sciously organised working class for the 
purpose of establishing Socialism and 
ridding us of the instrument of oppression 
for ever. 


E. B. 
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THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


AND IDEAS. 


THEIR INFLUENCE ON POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
(Continued from last month). 


DIYINE RIGHT OR SOCIAL CONTRACT, 

The struggle of the bourgeoisie for 
political emancipation culminated in Eng- 
land in the Great Rebellion of 1642-48. The 
chief immediate cause of the outbreak was 
the dispute over the right of the crown tu 
levy charges upon property owners either 
by taxes or forced loans without the con- 
sent of their representatives. Its general 
social causes however must be sought in 
the developing antagonism between the 
domination of hereditary privilege and 
kingly prerogative and the political needs 
of an increasingly commercial society. 

As the crisis approached Parliament 
definitely demanded the right to appoint 
and dismiss Ministers, and the control of 
the army. In the six years’ Civil War 
which followed, the established régime—the 
‘“ King’s cause ’’ was defended by the 
nobility and the more old-fashioned of the 
landed gentry, whilst to the Parliamentary 
forces adhered the traders of the cities 
allied with the freehold farmers. 

At this stage no purely political doctrine 
had an appeal wide enough to rally all re-» 
volting sections, and we find the morale of 
the Cromwellian Army—the backbone of the 
Parliamentary forces, provided by ‘‘puri- 
tanism,’’ which in belief was the antithesis 
to the Catholicism of the crown and in its 
attitude to life the mirror of the needs of 
the yeomen farmers and the small traders. 

It was not until the first phase of the 
struggle had ended in a bourgeois victory, 
and the question of ‘‘ divine right ”’ 
answered emphatically in the negative by 
the execution of Charles, that its theoretical 
expression was forthcoming. As Stopford 
Brooke says, ‘‘ the opposition to the theory 
of the Divine Right of Kings did not enter 
into literature till after it had been worked 

out practically in the Civil War. During 
the Commonwealth and after the Restoration 
it took the form of a discussion on the 
abstract question of the Science of Govern- 
ment, and was mingled with an enquiry 
into the origin of society and the ground of 
social life.’’ (** English Literature ’’ p. 132.) 

The result of this enquiry showed clearly 
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the wide influence commercial relations of 
life now had in the sphere of political 
thought. The productive organisations and 
customs of feudalism had their origin in 
the remote and misty past. Through 
unnumbered generations they persisted 
with little change and they were looked © 
upon with veneration and believed to have 

a supernatural origin. 

But commerce and money had brought 
a new form of organisation. The firms and 
companies of the traders and manufacturers 
had a perfectly well-known origin. They 
were deliberately established as a result of 
definite agreements between men. The law 
of ‘‘ contract,’? not of ‘‘ status ’’ or cus- 
tom, was their basis and safeguard. What 
more natural then than that the theorists of 
the new order should suggest that human 
society and the State were originally formed 
by a common agreement for the social zood 
and that therefore the governing authority 
could be repudiated if it violated the terms 
of the ‘‘ original contract.”’ 

Such a theory was put forward by Hobbes 
in his ‘* Leviathan ’’ (1651) and later taken 
up by Locke and Rousseau. Though 
Hobbes’ materialistic views met with much 
Opposition on religious grounds the effect 
of the idea of the ‘‘ social contract ’’ “ at 
the time of its first appearance was im- 
mense. Its almost universal acceptance 
put an end to the religious and patriarchal 
theories of society, on which Kingship had 
till now founded its claim of a Divine right 
to authority which no subject might ques- 
tion.”’ (Green’s ‘* Short History,’”’ p. 415). 
In the next phase of the struggle ending 
in the ‘‘ Glorious Revolution ’’ of 1688, the 
argument of the ‘‘ social contract ’’ was 
used with Re in the Parliamentary debates 
on the abdication of James II. and, in the 
final indictment against the King, his viola- 
tion of the ‘‘ contract ’’ was specifically 
mentioned. 

The Revolution with its ‘‘Bill of Rights’”’ 
vested supreme authority in the House of 
Commons—the representative assembly of 
the propertied classes. Following it came 
another advance in bourgeois political theory 
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by Locke, who cast into more acceptable 
form Hobbes’ ideas and definitely declared 
the supremacy of legislative assemblies. 
Again fact preceded theory. Locke's 
‘* Essay on Civil Government ’’ was the out- 
come ‘‘ not of a pure development of 
scientific ideas, but of the necessity for hav- 
ing a theory to justify accomplished facts.’’ 
It was ‘‘in truth an elaborate apology for 
the Revolution of 1688; not ostensibly for 
its righteousness or policy in the particular 
circumstances, but for the possibility of such 
a proceeding being rightful in any circum- 
stances.’’ (Pollock, ‘‘ Science of Politics,’’ 
p. 65.) 

In the new régime the landowners were 
still predominant but the commercial and 
banking interests were a great and a grow- 
ing social power. In the Commons the 
two rival groups faced each other as the 
Tory and Whig parties. But many of the 
wealthier landowners were by now interested 
also in commerce and finance and the 
antagonism between the two orders of 
property tended to become less. The power 
of the capitalists was manifested in the 
founding in 1694 of the Bank of England— 
originally a whig finance company; in the 
commercial laws based on the ‘‘mercantile”’ 
principle of accumulating bullion by restrict- 
ing imports of manufactured goods whilst 
encouraging their export; and in the trade 
wars against France which the landed class 
generally discouraged. 


The British Constitution now remained 
without serious modification for a century 
and a-half, the most important development 
being the ‘‘ cabinet system ’’ which placed 
the executive under the control of the Com- 
mons. As an instrument giving political 
liberty to the exploiters of labour whilst 
securing the suppression of the produciny 
masses the Constitution was one of the mosi 


perfect pieces of machinery in_ political: 


history. The ruling classes rightly revered 
it as a perpetual guarantee of their wealth 
and privileges. | They lavished adulation 
upon it. To Blackstone, the jurist, it was 
.—“this noble pile,’ whilst Burke went into 
ecstacies when he contemplated its ‘‘delicate 
equilibrium.’’ Based upon the right to 
representation of only a wealthy handful of 
the population—with an electorate of merely 
some 2,000 this allegedly democratic con- 
stitution was in reality an  oligarchic 
despotism of the .few over the many. 


Through it was carried out by all due forms 
of law one of the most callous examples that 
history records of the spoliation and s:arva- 
tion of a helpless class through the enclosure 
and appropriation by the large landowners 
of millions of acres of the ‘‘ common lands ”’ 
used by the peasants of England for 
centuries. As a result of the growing 
numbers of landless and propertyless and 
the intense poverty of the new labouring 
class laws of unprecedented stringency were 
enforced for the protection of property. 
Thousands of. working-class ‘‘ criminals ”’ 
were hanged for stealing no more than five 
shillings or a sheep, or for firing a rick of 
hay. 


THE “RIGHTS OF MAN.” 

The success of the mercantile interests in 
England in establishing their rule through 
Parliament gave a stimulus to the bour- 
geoisie in France—oppressed by economic 
fetters imposed by a despotism raised upon 
the remnants of feudalism, bearing the chief- 
burden of a heavy taxation and excluded 
entirely from political power. Along with 
the smouldering discontent of the  bour- 
geoisie developed a vigorous attack by the 
French intellectuals upon all the institu- 
tions and traditions of the established 
régime. Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau 
and the authors of the great ‘“‘ Encyclo- 
pedia ’’ directed their shafts of criticism and 
satire upan the ‘‘ unreason ’’ of social rela- 
tions, the despotism of the State over men’s 
bodies and of the Church over men’s 
minds. 

The English Constitution was eagerly 
discussed and applauded. _In it the French 


‘ bourgeoisie and their theorists saw the ideal 


framework of society. Buckle in_ his 
‘‘ History of Civilisation ’’ gives a detailed 
account of the extraordinary influence that 
English literature and institutions had at 
this time in France. Even Rousseau’s 
famous work the ‘‘ Contrat Social,’’? which 
became the text book of the revolution, was 
little more than a development of the ideas 
of Hobbes and Locke. In it [Rousseau 
declared the irrationality and tyranny of all 
existing social structure and idealised the 
‘‘ free, independent _ individual ’’ — the 
‘natural’? man. The book had an im- 
mense vogue with all the disaffected and its 
popularity was so feared by the authorities 
that it was accorded the honour of being 
burnt by the public hangman. 
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The philosophers of the ‘‘age of reason’? 
were sincere enough in their fierce denuncia- 
tions of tyranny and glorification of 
e liberty ’’—but they could not transcend 
the times in which they lived. When 
Rousseau wrote his famous words, ‘* Man 
is born free and is everywhere in chains,”? 
he was not thinking of the same ‘‘chains”’ 
as those of the equally famous declaration 
—" The proletarians have nothing to lose 
but their chains. They have a world to 
win.’’ Rousseau and those who thought 
with hirh denounced the chains of obsolete 
conventions and beliefs and of legal and 
political restrictions upon the individual and 
his goods. They did not conceive of 
property as a means of enslavement—to 
them it seemed the guarantee of freedom, 
of personal independence. Their utopia 
was a society of independent farmers, crafts- 
men and traders, and it was from this ideal 
basis that they formulated the inalienable 
‘Rights of Man—"to liberty, property, 
security and resistance to oppression.’’ It 
required machinery and the . ‘‘ great in- 
dustry ’’ to demonstrate the titanic power 
of slavery latent in the ‘‘ free rights of 
property ’’ and the ‘‘ liberty of the indivi- 
dual,’’? and thus to lay the basis for the 
slogan of Marx. . 


But while the philosophers were indulging 


.themselves with universal principles the 


merchants, lawyers and_ politicians were. 
concerning themselves with practical 
realities. _ They were not troubled with 
abstract intellectual problems but with 
urgent economic, legal and political ones. 
But the main problems that confronted the 
revolutionary bourgeoisie in France, though 
the same in essence as those their Engiisn 
comperes had faced differed in historical 
setting. 


The ‘‘ grand seigneurs’’ had not been 
“‘ corrupted ’’? by commerce to the extent 


of the English aristocracy. They were still 


an exclusive, arrogant caste, despising trade, 
holding ancient feudal rights over the 
peasantry such as were long extinct in Eng- 
land,» and—a most important point, they 


were entirely exempt from taxation. While 


the English nobility had faced merely a 
check to their political domination, only 
affecting them indirectly in an economic 
sense, the French nobility were confronted 
with a threat to their economic security, to 
their feudal dues and fiscal privileges—with 
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virtual expropriation. Hence the com- 
Promise that was achieved with little diffi- 
culty in England was in France next to 
impossible, 

When the crisis was upon them the bour- 
geoisie were reluctantly compelled to ally 
themselves with the Stirring propertyless 
populace of the cities. It was the ‘‘com- 
mon mob” who took the Bastille. But the 
traders, the lawyers and the politicians had 
‘it wholesome dread of the hungry masses— 
inflamed with revolutionary phrases and 
extravagant promises and freed for the 
moment from their customary habits of sub- 
jection. Mirabeau warned the assembly 
against its ‘‘ seditious allies.’ 


Whilst they had need the bourgeoisie 
readily used the multitude as a threatening 
weapon against the crown and the aristo- 
crats, but when the strength of the old 
regime was broken, when ‘‘ the King could - 
no longer collect an army, the force of the 
crowd was no longer necessary to the 
Assembly. A kind of Riot Act was accord- 
ingly passed under which certain officials 
might at any time proclaim Martial Law; 
to restrain the forces of agitation a censor- 
ship was established over newspapers and 
public meetings and even over the sale of 
literature.’? (Packwood Adams— The 
French Revolution,” p. 100.) 


Thus the bourgeoisie endeavoured to 
maintain its newly-acquired and precarious 
power, to stay the surging forces of revolt 
that it itself had done so much to unleash # 
and to secure ‘‘order ’’—the bourgeois 
order of peaceful exploitation. 


The great rallying cry that stirred all the 
sections opposed to the old régime was 
‘liberty ! equality ! fraternity !’? But these 
vague words meant different things to 
different men. In the mouth of a bour- 
geois they had a definite, limited meaning. 
‘* Freedom ’’ _meant—liberation from the 
tyrannical control which the autocratic rule 
of the Bourbons had exercised over the lives 


‘and property of its unprivileged subjects. 


‘‘ Equality ’’ implied the abolition of 
hereditary privilege and the guarantee of 
legal and political equality for all ‘‘ re- 
sponsible citizens ’’—all who possessed 
property and paid taxes. 

When, in June, 1789, the deputies of the 
‘* third estate ’’ constituted themselves the 
National Assembly of France their general 
aim was nothing more than the abolition of 
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feudal restrictions and the erection of a re- 
presentative Constitution with a_ limited 
Monarchy on the lines of that in England. 
And when, three years later, the Constitu- 
tion of 1791 was framed, though prefaced 
by the ‘‘ Declaration of the Rights of Man’’ 
it divided the people into ‘‘ active’ and 
‘* passive ’’ citizens; the former consisted 
of men who owned property and contributed 
taxes, and who alone were to exercise the 
franchise and bear arms in the National 
Guard; the ‘‘ passive ’’ citizens were the 
propertyless multitude who were allowed 
neither representation nor legal means of 
resistance. But the ‘‘ have-nots ’’ proved 
not quite so ‘‘ passive ’’ as the ‘* haves ”’ 
were desirous they should be. 

With the further developments—the war, 
the republic, the inability of the bourgeoisie 
to consolidate its power, the temporary 
domination of the propertyless of Paris fol- 
lowed by the dictatorship and ‘‘ order ” of 
Bonaparte—we need not here concern our- 
selves. = 

Twenty-three years before the Revolution 
in France, a bourgeois  republic—un- 
trammelled by any effete feudal structure, 
had been set up in America. In spite of its 
‘* Declaration ’’ that ‘‘ all men are born 
equal ’’ its political system gave the 
franchise only to property owners, and to 
show how cynically inconsistent its founders 
could be, it established the legality of the 
slave-trade. R. W. HOUSLEY. 


To be continued. 
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OUR REVOLUTIONARY POSITION. 


In a world of political opportunism, the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain occupies 
a unique position, a position that has never 
been gainsaid by even its most inveterate 
enemies—it still adheres with unremitting 
persistence and firmness to the principles on 
which it was originally founded. Its 
Declaration of Principles remains, word for 
word, exactly the same to-day as it was 
when first printed. Is there in this country 
any other political party of which it can be 
said that it knew from the first the im- 
pregnability of the basis on which it stood, 
and that the test of time and experience has 
only gone to prove the sure judgment of 
those who, at its inception, conceived thc 
idea of such an organization being in fact 
what it claimed to be in name? Is there 
any other political party that has not, at 
some time or other, thrown overboard its 
principles (or its alleged principles) tacking 
this way and that to catch the popular wind 
that should waft its leaders into the pleasant 
harbour of position and power and monetary 
advantage? 

It is rather strange, when one considers 
it, how the strict adherence of the Socialist 
Party to its original principles irritates the 
majority of people. We have been and 
are criticised for being ‘‘ narrow-minded ”’ ; 
have been likened to certain very dogmatic 
religious sects; have been continually re- 
proached and admonished, both in sorrow 
and in anger, for our refusal to swerve 
aside from our business of Socialist propa- 
ganda into any of the numerous side tracks 
—such as the advocacy of woman’s suffrage, 
land reform, nationalisation of industries, 
etc.—which have, within the last few decades 
become popular with certain self-styled 
‘* advanced ”’ and ‘‘ modern ’’ people, who 
seem to think that any activity, however 
futile, must e an advance, and any stunt, 
however foolish, a means to_ intellectual 
progress. 

If our critics would take the trouble to 
analyse the actions and motives of the late 
Labour Government they ‘might possibly 
come to the conclusion, that a_ strict 
adherence to principle is no& so narrow- 
minded and reprehensible as they suppose. 
Nominally the Labour Party was in proud 
possession of the Seat of Government. 
Actually what happened was that a number 
of men and women, some of whom call 
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themselves leaders of labour and some who 
by no stretch of imagination can claim that 
they in any way represent the minutest 
fraction of the labouring class, were allowed, 
by the somewhat contemptuous consent of 
the Liberal and Tory parties, to act for the 
time being as the agents of the capitalists 
in national and international affairs. Neither 
in kind nor in degree were these Govern- 
ment Ministers distinguished from the other 
political parties when in office. They are 
as assiduous in attending archaic court 


functions; as eager to present their wives’ 


and daughters to the notice of royalty; as 
ready to hobnob, openly and shamelessly, 
with all sections of the capitalist class. The 
Parliamentary Bills they pass are but such 
as might well have been the production of 
Liberals and Tories (as in some cases they 
actually have been); and their methods of 
repression and secret diplomacy are all well 
in keeping with their predecessors’ tradi- 
tions. As for the fulfilment of the 
promises made to the rank and file of the 
Labour Party whilst the Labour leaders were 
struggling for power, as might have been 
expected the things promised are now found 
to be ‘‘ impracticable,’ are ‘‘ not possible 
under the circumstances,"’ are ‘* regrettabiy 
impossible,’’ and so it has always been with 
these and such-like good shepherds of sheep- 
like followings. 

Recently a writer in ‘‘ The Star ’’ re- 
capitulated very effectively the exploits of 
some of the many Labour leaders who have 
in the past thrown over their erstwhile fol- 
lowers and tools, and have kicked away the 
props by which they had risen to positions 
of eminence, in order to place their services 
wholeheartedly at the beck and call of the 
political agents of Capitalism. Henry 
Broadhurst, John Burns, George N. Barnes, 
Isaac Mitchell, David Shackleton (plenty of 
others might have been cited) are shown as 


passing in procession before the reproachful . 


and mildly indignant eyes of their delude: 
and forsaken followers. The workers’ past 
hitter experiences of the value of their 
leaders’ promises seem at times to have left 


the workers in very much the same position _ 


of blind trustfulness as hitherto. However 
many times they may find their confidence 
misplaced yet once again they are somehow 
able to assure themselves that at long last 
a leader will appear who will fulfil his 
promises, will justify the faith placed in him 
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and will miraculously lead them to the 
promised land of plenty. They are too little 
informed to realise that most of their leaders’ 
promises could not be fulfilled in any case 
and that their leaders would cheerfully 
promise the moon or the millennium to any- 
one who could and would assist them in 
their rise to place and power. 


And then these trustful beings, still re- 
taining faith in the faithless, and hoping 
for what they should know is hopelessly 
impossible, will in one breath take us to 
task for holding firmly to the principles of 
Socialism, and in the next make the state- 
ment that any Socialist elected to Parlia- 
ment would do as the rest do, would 
forswear his principles and seek only to 
further his own ends. Sueh people have 
not yet realised that it is simply because of 
their own weakness and ignorance that the 
political leaders whom they trust continu- 
ally fail them; that the wisdom and 
Strength of the electorate is the only 
guarantee that can be given for the honesty 
and integrity of the men and women 
elected. 


In the meantime the Socialist Party will 
continue _ its business of ‘ propagating 
Socialism and making Socialists, and ex- 
pose the MacDonalds and Snowdens and 
Thomases, knowing that it is but a matter 
of time before the curtain is rung down 
on the wretched political farce now being 
played by the Labour puppets of capitalism 
and their Liberal and Tory. masters. One 
day the curtain will risé on an empty 
stage; the workers will not always be 
satisfied to be the contented spectators of a 
caricature of life; they will, by facing reality, 
learn how to live, and then goodbye to the 
political charlatans and the ‘‘ captains of 
industry.’’ Goodbye also to Capitalism 
and the slaves of wagedom. But till then 
we of the Socialist Party will hold fast to 
the political and economic truth of life as 
we know it and leave the social, political 
and religious humbug to those who are con- 
tent to sell their manhood for ‘‘ a handful 
of silver ’’ or ‘‘a riband to stick in their 
coat” F. J. WEBB. 
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Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1, to 
whom Money Orders should be made payable. 

The meetings of the Executive Committee are held 
at the Head Office, every Tuesday, at 7.30 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Twelve Months, post free.. 
Six Months, post free .. 


GQhe Focialist Standard, 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND SOCIALISM. 


Much space has been devoted to this sub- 
ject in the correspondence columns of the 
‘* Daily Herald ’’ since the appearance of 
an article in which Mr. Wheatley expressed 
his opinion that there is no reason at all 
why a Catholic should not be a loyal member 
of the Labour Party. On this occasion 
Mr. Wheatley chose to pretend that the 
Labour Party is a Socialist Party, and 
that to show that the Labour Programme 
is compatible with the acceptance of 
Catholicism is the same thing as showing 
that Socialism is likewise compatible with it. 
The force of Mr. Wheatley’s argument is 
completely destroyed by his own definite 
assertion elsewhere that the Labour Party 
is not a Socialist Party. (See April Socialist 
Standard and Forward, 3rd November, 
1923). It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the Editor of the ‘‘ Daily Herald ’’ declined 
to insert a _ letter pointing out Mr. 
Wheatley’s contradiction of his own argu- 
ment. This is strictly in accordance with 
the ‘‘ Herald’s’’ well-known principle of 
throwing open its columns to all shades of 
opinion-—which agree with the Editor’s. If 
the opinion disagrees the columns are still 
open to those who can. afford to pay the 
usual advertising rates. 
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The controversy was carried a_ stage 
further by the assertion of Mr. C. Diamond 
that a Catholic could not be a Socialist, but 
could be a member of the Labour Party 
because that body is not a Socialist Party. 
Mr. Diamond is the Editor of the ‘‘Catholic 
Herald,’’ and has three times stood as a 
Labour candidate with the official endorse- 
ment of the National Labour Party. He 
was accepted each time 

In face of the fact that he distinctly declared 
that while he was a Labour man he was not 

a_ Socialist Candidate (Catholic Herald, 23rd 

May, 1925). 

He wrote to the ‘‘ Daily Herald ’’ (8th 
May) and after quoting from our pamphlet, 
‘* Socialism and Religion,’’? in support of 
his views, went on :— 


Mr. E, Van der Velde, leader of the Belgian 
Socialist Party in his ‘‘ Essais Socialistes,’’ 
p. 148, says: ‘‘ To be at the same time Catholic 
and Socialist, is not only a contradiction but 
a practical impossibility.’’ uae A 

Cardinal Mercier declares ‘‘ all the Popes who 
were witnesses of the dissolving action of 
Socialism—Pius IX, Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict 
XV—condemned Socialism. The present Pope, 
Pius XI, condemns it.”’ 

It is surely only fair to Catholics and Social- 
ists that the truth should be known. 

The Editor of the ‘‘ Herald ’’ added his 

comment as follows :— 

Mr. Diamond, who has been three times a 
Labour candidate, must know that the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain is a small organisation 
which has no authority to commit the Labour 
Movement to any point of view. He must 
know also that the controversies between Catho- 
lics and Socialists (and, indeed, Liberals as well) 
on the Continent have no counterpart in this 
country. 3 

Mr. Diamond accused Mr. Ben Spoor of hav- 
ing stated that the Labour Party- was not 
Socialist. Mr. Spoor has denied that in our 
columns, but Mr. Diamond offers him no 


apology. , 
With regard to Mr. Spoor and the statement 
he was alleged to have made, Mr. Diamon:! 
informs his readers that he is still engaged 
in a search for the exact quotation (23rd 
May). But surely the request for an apology 
is a piece of impudence, coming as it does 
from the ‘* Daily Herald ’’ Editor in view 
of his refusal to publish the admission made 
by Mr. Wheatley or to publish a similar 
admission made by Mr. Snowden and sent 
to him after the publication of Mr. 
Diamond’s letter. Other correspondents 
whose letters the ‘‘ Herald ’’ selected for 
insertion claimed Father O’Meara, of 
Corpus Christi Church, Brixton, and Father 
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Hagerty, as Catholic priests, who are also 


Socialists. 

Mr. Diamond accordingly approached Fr. 
O’Meara, who was a Labour candidate and 
is still an active Labour Supporter, for his 
views. The reply is a plain denial. 


You can deny most emphatically that I am a 
Socialist (Catholic Herald, 23 May). 


_ As for Father Hagerty, it seems, accord- 
ing to Mr. Diamond, that he has ceased to 
be a Catholic Priest ‘‘ in good standifig,’’ 
and it is therefore as reasonable to quote 
his views aS representing those of the 
Catholic Church as it would be to quote 
the secularist Mr. McCabe on the ground 
that he had once been a monk. 

As the ‘‘ Herald’? made some misleading 
remarks about the Socialist Party, the fol- 
lowing letter was addressed to them, but 
they refuse to publish it :— 


May 19th, 1925. 
The ‘‘Editor,’’ - 
‘““ Daily Herald,’’ 
2, Carmelite Street, E.C. 
Dear Sir, 
re ** SOCIALISM & RELIGION.”? 

Our attention has been called to a letter 
written by Mr. C. Diamond which dealt 
with the antagonism between Socialism and 
Religion, and was published in your columns 
on the 8th inst. Your Editorial comment 
contains the following passage :—‘‘ Mr. 
Diamond . . . must know that the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain is a small 
organisation which has no authority to com- 
mit the Labour Movement to any point of 
view.’’ In view of probable misunder- 
standing arising from this, we ask that you 
insert this letter in order that your readers 
may know that while the Socialist Party 
claims to represent the Socialist view on 
religion as on all other matters, it has not 
claimed and has no desire to speak in the 
name of the Labour Party to which it is 
opposed. 

As too, smallness of numbers is no proof 
of mistaken opinions, we would welcome the 
opportunity to state in the ‘‘ Daily Herald”’ 
the Socialist attitude of opposition to 
religion because so far only-one side of the 
case has been given publicity. 

Yours faithfully, 
General Secretary. 

What plainly divides Socialism from all 
kinds of religious belief is that ‘‘ Socialism 
is a naturalistic and materialistic philosophy. 
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It entirely excludes the Supernatural.’’ 
What causes the Catholic and Protestant 
Church as institutions and the Labour Party 
as a political body to oppose Socialism is 
equally plain. 


Socialism stands for the abolition of 
private property in the means of wealth 
Production and distribution; it involves 
therefore the abolition of the right to ‘‘live 
by owning,’’ which is at present enjoyed by 
the propertied class. |The Labour Party, 
while advocating certain reforms which 
meet with the approval of the Churches do 
not advocate Sogialism. They advocate 
Nationalisation or State Capitalism, which 
permits the capitalist to continue living on 
his investments, the only real difference being 
that he lends the money to the Government 
instead of investing it in privately-controlled 
companies. It is ultimately of no import- 
ance to the Churches as property owners 
or to the rest of the propertied ciass, how 
they get their income so long as they do 
get it. It is equally immaterial to the 
workers whether they are exploited by 
private companies to provide that income or 
whether they are exploited directly by the 
State. What they must recognise is that 
the Labour Party and the Churches are in 
favour of a continuance of the exploiting 
system with certain minor alterations. More- 
Over it is not’Simply a question of material 
interest. Anyone who cares to enquire 
into the economic doctrines which underlie 
the Labour Party programme will find that 
those doctrines do not treat profit and 
interest as exploitation, and do not recog- 
nise the possibility of abolishing them. Thus 
Mr. MacDonald in his ‘‘ Socialism and 
Society ’’? and Mr. Tawney in his ‘‘ Acquisi- 
tive Society ’’ are agreed that industry 
cannot be carried on unless the capitalist’ is 
paid for the use of his property. Interest 
is for them not a feature of capitalism which 
can now be dispensed with along with the 
system to which it belongs, but a feature of 
modern industry inevitable unless we destroy 
that industry and revert to peasant and 


handicraft production. 


Here is a fundamental cleavage between 
the Socialist and the Labour Party. It is 
also a cleavage between the Socialist and 
the Catholic Church. 

In his Encyclical ‘‘ The Condition of the 
Worker,’’ Pope Leo XIII. clearly recog- 
nised this. Dr. Cohalan, Bishop of Cork, 
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preaching on the Encyclical (see Freeman’s 
Journal, Oct. 12, 1916) pointed out that 
most people who describe themselves as 
Socialist do not deny rights of private 
property and therefore do not come under 
the Pope’s ban: Taking over railways, 
tramways, water supply, etc. 

By the State . . . is not Socialism. It 
does not imply a denial of private ownership, 
or of succession, or of the wage-earning system. 
The employees of the State are wage-earners. 
Socialism on the other hand means the 

abolition of the wages system. It may 
suit the Labour Party to get votes by pre- 
tending on the one hand to be Socialist, 
and on the other repudiating Socialism in 
order to attract religious people, but for 
their own sake the sooner the workers 
recognise the real facts the better for them. 
We stand for Socialism with all its implica- 
tions, the Labour Party from confusion of 
thought and dishonesty of purpose is not 
even willing to have the Socialist view to- 
wards religion stated in the pages of the. 
‘* Daily Herald.’’ ~ 

There are, of course, other aspects of 
this vital antagonism to be considered. 
Fraser, in the ‘‘ Golden Bough,’’ draws 
attention to one of them. 

It might with some show of reason be main- 
tained that no belief has done so much to 
retard the economic, and thereby the social 
progress of mankind as the belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul, for this belief has led 
race after race, generation after generation, to 
sacrifice the real wants of the living to the 
imaginary wants of the dead. The waste and 
destruction of life and property which this faith 
has entailed are enormous and _ incalculable 
(Psyche’s Task). 

Mentally and materially the obstruction 
of effort and waste of resources caused by 
the superstitions of religion and the conflict 
of sects is still holding back the human race. 
The believer in a mythical future life will 
never whole-heartedly devote himself to 
perfecting the real life here, which is all he 


will ever know. 

Marx ’ coined the striking phrase 
‘‘ Religion is the opium of the People,”’ 
and Lenin in our own day was forced to see 
the necessity of freeing the workers’ minds 
from the effects of this drug. He held’ it 
to be 

Of paramount importance. . . . That a 
magazine devoting itself to problems of militant 
materialism should at the same time be con- 


ducting an untiring campaign of propaganda 
for atheism. (see Communist International, 


Congress Number, 1922). 
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Those who want to understand the 
Philosophy of Socialism and the theoretical 
and practical relations between Socialism 
and Religion should read our pamphlet 
advertised in this issue. 


“K LIVING WAGE.” 
L.L.P. MOONSHINE. 

Now and again our opponents forget 
themselves and tell the truth, but they do 
not point out the harm that has been done 
by their previous deviations from the truth. 

The Independent Labour Party has kept 
the workers’ attention fixed upon questions 
of*Taxation, Credit Banks, Nationalisation, 
and a thousand and one other things in 
which the remedies proposed would bring 
no appreciable improvement in the general 
position of the workers. 

In the course of the Editorial Article 
(New Leader, 17/4/25) dealing with the 
I.L.P. Conference, the editor writes : 


‘‘On this broad problem we propose to concen- 
trate the mind and will of the Labour movement. 
Men, if they are to fight in a solid phalanx, must 
fix their thoughts on a simple issue. You cannot 
rally the masses for a banking policy or an elaborate 
scheme of industrial re-organisation. You can 
rally them to the simple demand for a living wage."’ 
The writer goes on to state that he knows 
the demand is an impossible one but that 
the move is a strategical one ‘‘ to require 
every industry which fails to pay wages on 
this basig¢to submit to reorganisation and 
control.’’ 

Let us first of all take note of the pro- 
posed change in the I.L.P. policy. It, also, 


has fallen a victim to the ‘‘ United Front ’’ | 


and ‘‘ Strategy ’’ fevers. Previously, as 
mentioned above, the traditional policy of 
the I.L.P. has been the backing of all kinds 
of schemes as part of the ‘‘ step by step 
progress to Socialism ’’; now it is waking 
up to the fact that a simple single issue is 
better than an assortment of complex issues. 
But what an issue has been chosen! A 
Living Wage! The idea is almost a 
century old and the I.L.P. has not got be- 
yond it get. What is the objection to 
‘© Socialism ’’ as the single simple issue? 
Surely that would be an issue worth fight- 
ing on. Why, then, is it not proposed ? 
The answer is simple. The I.L.P.’s idea 
of ‘‘ Socialism ’’ is a vast and complicated 
system of state ownership, in which credit 


banks, money, and other trading impedi- 
menta would flourish, The members of 
the I.L.P. are too hide-bound by their own 

step by step’’ ideas to grasp what 
Socialism really signifies—wealth produced 
distributed, and enjoyed communally, with- 
out the intervention of money, credit in- 
Struments or ‘any of the other rubbish 


essential to a trading world, == 


The editor of the ‘‘ New Leader ’? would 
have people believe that the reorganisation 
of industries to guarantee a living wage to 
the workers in such industries would be a 
relatively simple matter. But would it? 
First of all these’ would be committees and 
conferences define a living wage; after 
which there’ would be interminable discus- 
sions as to what was a living wage in a 
particular industry and in a particular 
district, and so on. The net result of 
which would be the provision of fat jobs for 
unemployed labour leaders like Hodges and 
opportunities for ‘‘ statesmanlike ”’ speeches 
from decoy ducks like Thomas. . 

Surely the workers have had enough of 
‘“ controlled industries ”’ during the last ten 
years or so to knock all such balderdash out 
of their heads for ever. But then the I.L.P. 
the Labour Party, and similar organisations 
do so love committees and conferences with. 
the masters—it is such a nice gentlemanly 
way of proceeding, it develops social inter- 


course and breaks down class barriers be- 


tween masters and leaders, and, above all, 
there is no immediate fear of anything really 
serious happening to disturb the peaceful, 


placid step by step progress down the in- 
cline to the grave of all hopes. 


However, the final and sufficient answer 
to all who propose such remedies is that 
capitalism itself nullifies whatever advant- 
ages might accrue by worsening the general 
condition of the workers. It is not sug- 
gested that all who live should have a living 
wage, but that the workers should have a 
living wage; in other words that those in 
employment should have a living wage. Let 
us see how the business would work out 
assuming that the point were conceded. 

First of all we take it that, broadly 
speaking, a living wage means a wage on 
which people could live with a certain 
amount of comfort: pay the average rent 
demanded, get a sufficiency of nourishing 
food, have the small luxuries necessary tu 
make life worth living, be able to give their 
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children the necessary education and leisure 
and be able to take an annual holiday to 
freshen and rebuild a jaded physique. 

Once such a wage was conceded the em- 
ployers would immediately receive an extra 
impetus to look around for ways and means 
to lower production costs. Machinery that 
low wages now render unnecessary would 
be introduced, fresh machinery invented 
waste as far as possible eliminated, indus- 
tries amalgamated to cut out waste con- 
nected with competition. The result of 
this process (a process that is always going 
on but receives an extra push now and 
again) would be a reduction in the numbers 
of workers employed and an increase in the 
already huge quantity of unemployed.” A 
small group of workers would be more com-. 
fortable at the expense of greater misery for 
the mass. ee 

In other words attempts at bettering the 
conditions of the workers, while retaining 
the wage system, act, as a rule, as incen- 
tives to the capitalists to lower production 
costs by methods that worsen the general 
conditions of the workers. The only, and 
the simple, solution is the introduction of 
Socialism. GILMAC. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Our readers will readily appreciate the 
hard struggle an organisation like the 
S.P.G.B. has to raise the necessary funds 
to continue the publication of new pam- 
phlets on Socialism. Since the object of 
the S.P.G.B. is the establishment of Social- 
ism and nothing less, unlike other Political 
Parties—Capitalist and pseudo-labour—we 
are not likely to receive any assistance from 
benevolent or vote catching millionaires. 
No, we are dependent upon you—our mem- 
bers and sympathisers—the Working Class. 
Fresh literature, which will supply the 
Working Class with much needed Socialist 
education, is constantly needed, and the 
S.P.G.B. is trying to fill the bill though 
necessarily handicapped by lack of funds. 
However, in response to the great demand. 
we have just reprinted the second edition of 
‘* Socialism and Religion ’’ and this admir- 
able pamphlet is: now on sale (see advert. 
in another column). The MS. of another 
pamphlet, one that is long overdue, is now 
ready. The title will be “ Socialism,” and it 
is a comprehensive brochure of 48 pages. 
covering every phase of the Socialist posi- 
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tion and is the official statement of the 
Party, of the case for Social&%m. We are 
only held up for want of cash to pay for 
printing, and we address this appeal to all 
those who desire the propagation of Social- 
ism to continue. It rests entirely with you 
whether or not we shall be able to publish 
this new pamphlet during the coming pro- 
paganda season and we urge all to put their 
shoulder to the wheel to make this possible. 
Send along your donation—no matter how 
small—to the Publications Fund Committee, 
17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. 


PUBLICATIONS FUND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
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M. Cullan .. 
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J. Reeves 
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19-5-25. 


AN INVITATION. 


Will Members and sympathisers living 
in or around Carshalton, Surrey, com- 
municate with the Head Office— 

17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, 
with a view to forming a Branch in 
that District : 


NOTICE. 


Will members and sympathisers living in or 
around the Paddington District communicate 
with the Head Office, 17, Mount Pleasant, 
W.C.1, with a view to forming a Branch in 
that district. 


June, 1925 
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THE ANTI-FASCISTS. 
A CRITICISM AND OUR REPLY, 
The National Union for Combating Fascism. 


29, Slack, Heptonstall, 
Hebden Bridge, Yks., 
April 29th, 1925. 
The Editor, 
Socialist Standard. 
Comrade : 

It is only by chance that I have come 
across your criticism of the above organisa- 
tion in your April issue. If any such 
criticism had been made in ‘‘ The Clear 
Light ’’ we should have made very sure that 
the party so criticised would have had a 
paper sent to him so that he could meet the 
attack. 

The nature of your attack is such that 
you can hardly refuse me space in your 
paper in which to meet it, but I am not 
prepared even to meet it until Mr. a H”’ 
steps from behind the cover of his initial 
and substantiates his insinuation that be- 
hind the N.U.C.F. are people of the itching 
palm, eager for subscriptions and donations 
for purposes not associated with socialist 
integrity. ‘Doubtless he will say that he 
made no accusation; but he made a certain 
impression and I challenge him to withdraw 
his statement. 

Fraternally, 
ALFRED HOLDSWORTH, 
Editor, ‘‘The Clear Light.”’ 


Our Reply. 


The offending passage was this: ‘‘Behind 
the rank and file of sincere but panicky 
people who join these freak parties, whether 
nominally ‘ advanced’ or ‘reactionary,’ 
are usually to be found numerous job-hunters 
moved by an itch to lay hands on donations 
and subscriptions. We need not dis- 
criminate between the personalities of the 
N.U.C.F., for as regards possible harm to 
the cause of socialism there never was much 
to choose between the unscrupulous and the 
foggy-minded.’’ 

We understood at the time that a copy of 
the ‘‘S.S.’’ came regularly into the hands 
of the Editor of the ‘‘ Clear Light.’’ For 
this omission we offer our apgfogy. 

Otherwise we have nothing to withdraw 
or to apologise for. The only statement 
made is that there is usually a certain 
feature associated with freak organisations 
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of this kind. We do not attach great im- 
portance to the matter, but the N.U.C.F. 
could quite easily make its position clear 
by freely opening all its books and meeting's 
to the public as does the Socialist Party. 
Mr. Holdsworth is quite at liberty to use 
our columns for the purpose of replying to 
the criticisms of his organisation, and if 
he does not avail himself of this offer, the 
responsibility rests with him and not with 


- us. ED. COM. 


THE ROMANCE OF AGES. 


Down from the tree-tops he came, prime- 
val man, driven by hunger to wander 
through the forest with his kin searching 
for the nuts, roots and fruits on which he 
lived. He was the oldest specimen of his 
race and wandered over Europe when the 
climate was tropical and palms and tropi- 
cal animals abounded. He required no 
clothes as the hair covering his body was 
sufficient protection in the mild climate then 
prevailing. His only weapons and _ tools 
were the branches torn from trees and the 
rough stones picked out of the: beds of 
water-courses. He had learnt the art of 
communicating his primitive ideas by means 
of speech liberally helped out with ges- 
tures. His family arrangements were those 
of the brute from which he had just 
branched off, no rule had yet grown to 
guide him higher. He wandered widely 
over Europe before the coming of the ice 
drove him towards the Equator. 


Slowly, very slowly, and painfully, man 
acquired more knowledge. A new type 
arose born during the breaks in the great 
ice ages. He discovered the wonderful 
properties of fire, and was able to add fish 
to his diet, a new weapon with which to 
fight hunger. Fire severed the cord that 
bound him to the forests and he wandered 
widely over the earth in the open, following 
the courses of the streams that provided 
him with fish. Out of the beds of streams 
he took rought stones and fashioned them 
into crude implements. His habitations 
were the beds of streams and holes in the 
hills. He peopled the‘hills, the woods, and 
the streams with living beings. The tree 
that fell on and crushed him, the rocks that 
impeded his passage, the mighty torrents, 


~ became to him objects endowed with life as 


he was—Religion was born. He wrought 
on the rough-stone making for himself a 
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Stone-headed club and spear and became 
a hunter, strengthening himself in the fight 
against hunger by the addition ‘of occasional 
supplies of meat to his food. The evil re- 
sults of promiscuous marriage were modi- 
fied by the growth of a rule prohibiting the 
marriage of parents to children. 

Years passed away by the thousand and 
he learnt to make’ bows and _ arrows. 
Hunting became eaiser and meat became 
a more regular part of his food. On clay 
and stone, on the sides of his Caves, using 
sharp-pointed wood or stone for pens, he 
sketched rude pictures of the animals he 
hunted, and the animals that hunted him. 
With the aid of fire he furnished himself 
with log boats to carry him over the water. 
He learnt to weave and make baskets and 
to make tools out of the bones of animals. 
He built himself huts and set them out in 
the form of village settlements—the town 
was born. He modified still further his 
.marriage relations, and prohibited the mar- 
riage of brothers and sisters. He had by 
now gathered together some property and 
the seeds of the subsequent class struggles 
were planted. This property was held at 
first by women. He stepped higher in his 
religious ideas, and worshipped the ele- 
ments; the earthquake, the cyclone, the 
cloudburst, inspired him with awe and he 


_ trembled before nature’s terrors and sought 


to find means to propitiate the mighty 
powers that so often involved him in wreck 
and ruin. He grew in numbers and lived in 
larger groups. These large groups were 
separated into gentes, phratries and tribes, 
or groups of close kinship, groups of near 
cousins, and groups of distant cousins. He 
improved his language and learnt the use of 
syllables. He polished up his stone im- 
plements and produced wonderful specimens 
of polished stone tools. The huge fierce 
animals that had harassed him of yore be- 
gan to give way to a smaller and less 
ferocious kind, and the limbs, stature and 
gait of man lost much of their strength and 
uncouthness, becoming more beautiful as 
befitted one grasping at the conquest of 
nature. 

With the discovery of pottery man con- 
tinued his upward climb and found means 
to store his ever-growing varieties of food. 
He tanned the skin of the deer and took a 
pride in his personal adornment. He built 
himself villages surrounded by stockades, 
tamed the dog as a companion for hunting 
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and learned how to make bread. His num- 
bers had now grown so large that much of 
his attention was taken up with social 
organisation. The tribes had grown into 
numerous tribes living in a confederacy 
under a council of chiefs—the state was 
born. His religious ideas had moved up- 
ward. to the conception of a great spirit 
that ruled his destiny, and the dreams that 
troubled his sleep became to him evidences 
of the wanderings of himself in other lands. 
His rude attempts at art grew into the 
making of. pictures that conveyed ideas to 
those at a distance—the art of writing was 
born. 

Some of the animals he hunted he learnt 
to domesticate and secured for himself a 
regular supply of milk and meat. But he 
did more. The work to be done: in attend- 
ing to flocks and herds was little. It was 
possible to supply the needs of many b 
the labour of few. Man at last was able 
to provide a surplus on which non-workers 
could live. Man learned the lesson well and 
in the wars on his kind he obtained captives 
who were put to work looking after the 
herds, thus giving leisure to the owners 
of the herds—in such wise was born the 
slavery that flourishes to-day. 

Man cleared the forests and converted 
them into arable land and land on which 
to pasture his flocks. He cultivated gar- 
dens and raised root crops, pushing farther 
away his age-long enemy hunger. His 
wealth and responsibilities grew so much 
that he built for himself habitations of 
wood, mud and stone, and surrounded them 
with fortifications for the safe-keeping of 
his utensils and his cattle and to guard 
against the attacks of others of his kind. 
He added to his implements, his utensils, 
his weapons, and his ornaments by learning 
to manipulate metals—he had left the age 
of stone and entered the age of bronze. He 
built villages on the waters at the edges 
of lakes, safe from marauding animals and 
men. He made for himself personal gods, 
with idols and appointed officials to inter- 
pret the method of worship—priesthood had 
come into being. His council chiefs be- 
came organised into a close corporation, 

limiting election of officials to members of 
their families—aristocracy was born. He 
learnt how to picture ideas instead of 
objects, so developing his means of com- 
municating by writing. 

His garden cultivation grew into: field 
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culture by the discovery of iron and the 
subsequent invention of the ploughshare. 
He now changed his habitation into towns 
surrounded with walls and battlements. His 
growing wealth and aristocratic privileges 
brought. on the first great class struggle— 
the struggle between man and woman as 
to who should own and bequeath the store 
of wealth that had accumulated. Man won 
and changed the law of inheritance from the 
male to the female. Individual ownership 
of property and to some extent the private 
ownership of land followed. 

With the discovery of letter script and its 
use for writing records man entered into 
his own as a civilised being. The rest is 
a matter of history. 

Reader, the above is a painfully brief and 
scrappy description of man’s development 
during prehistoric times. If you would 
enter fully into the romance consult the 
books on the subject that abound and you 
will have no cause for regret. Most of what 
is written above you will find in ‘‘Ancient 


-Society,’? a book written by Lewis H. 


Morgan. Look for it in the library. 
E GILMAC. 


——SSSSS 


A LOOK ROUND. 


THESE BIRTH CONTROLLERS! 

When we read that ‘it is from among 
the population of ‘ can’t works,’ and ‘ won't 
works,’ and ‘ ca-cannys ’ that we are chiefly 


recruiting our population,’’ we anticipate 


the superior person with the chemist shop 
economy :— 


Ignorant people and paid agitators talls of 
‘‘ change of system,’’ when what we really need 
is ‘‘ change of individuals ’’—health, strength, 
character, these will allow us in future to in- 
crease slowly, but for the moment we need a 
drastic operation to stop the cancer of poverty 
which is slowly degenerating our fine nation.” — 
(Bessie Drysdale, New Generation, March.) 


Not understanding what it implies, the birth 
controller thinks it ignorant to talk and 
organise for a ‘‘ change of system.’’ To 
suggest a change of “‘ individuals ’> while 
retaining a system that enslaves and de- 
grades the masses, 1s. as meaningless as the 
Christian’ talk of ‘‘ Change of Heart.”’ 
Apparently the writer is ignorant of the fact 
that even in the days of chattel slavery 
human labour power produced considerably 
more than was needed to maintain the pro- 
ducers. The machinery and applied science 
of to-day has laid the foundation of a society 
in which (when capitalist ownership is 
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abolished) all could enjoy luxury with a 
minimum of effort. Did the workers’ con- 
ditions improve after the great slaughter of 
1914-18? Have the Malthusian advocates 
never heard of wheat burnt as fuel, or fish 
given away as manure in order to inflate 
market prices? Don’t they know that 
capitalist statisticians admit that an idle few 
take nine-tenths of the wealth the workers 
produce to-day? The Socialist seeks 
through the self-interest of the workers to 
change the system because that system is 
run in the interest of those who are para- 
sites on the social organism. If urging the 
producers of wealth to gain the comfort for 
themselves that they make possible for 
others is an ignorant proposal, then the 
sooner the workers become ignoramuses the 
better. 


* * * 


IF MARX HAD ONLY BEEN ENGLISH 


Experience has taught us that our oppo- 
nents’ claim to be able to show the fallacies 
of Socialist principles never materialises in 
written or oral debate. It is easy to impute 
to Socialists a travesty of Marx’s teaching. 
When equal opportunity to state their case 
is allowed to those whose principles are 
based on such teaching, those scientifically 
based principles win easily. This fact was 
given emphasis in a recent debate with one 
of our comrades at Leyton. Despite our 
opponents’ claim to be able to show Marx’s 
Labour theory of value unsound, his efforts 
merely resulted in a lengthy discourse upon 
the nationality and exile of Marx, coupled 
with a number of puerile contradictions. 
The former cheap sneer relies upon that 
virus of Nationalism. A clerical gent, whose 
intellectual offerings in an _ anti-Socialist 
journal are on a level with the flat earth 
theory, has also something to say on the 
matter. Let it speak :— 


__England is no land to change her generous 
ideals for the enslaving and destructive princi- 
ples of a German Jew who rewarded her kind- 
ness to him in his exile with an unquenchable 
hatred.—(Prebendary Gough, New Voice, Mar.) 
Think of some of the generous.V.ideals 
capitalism generates for the workers—wars, 
poverty, prostitution, filthy slums, and the 
hopeful outlook of the scrap heap. How sad 
it would be to abandon such ideals for the 
constructive proposals embodied in the life- 
work of Marx. That work is summarised 
in our principles. Their application would 
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% * * 
CAPITALISM’S INCENTIYE. 


What solicitude our opponents profess to 
have for the future welfare of the people 
with talents. Under Socialism, they tell 
us, ability would decline owing to lack of 
incentive. An interesting sidelight on the 
treatment meted out to-day to those who 
show any ability above the average is con- 
tained in the following. Out of a list of 
pensions (15) granted during the year end- 
ing March: 31st, 1924, under the provisions 
of the Civil List Act, 1910, totalling £1,190, 
Wwe quote the following average cases i ‘ 

_Mr. William Poel, in recognition of his ser- 

vices in connection with the advancement of 

Aieeaeah inet: £100. iss Charlotte Mew 

e mer i 

475. Mr. Robert Dunlop if reconnition pian 

services to historical study, £75. Dr. Alice 

Lee riramr Fecogaltion of her services to the 

i026) scientific research, £,70.—(Whittakers, 
What silent commentary upon present-day 
incentive! Scarcely a week passes but we 
read of enormous sums changing hands in 
the buying and selling of the dolls of the 
wealthy drones. A glaring headline informs 
us that it cost ‘‘ £30,000 to dress a Venus— 
2 fur coats £12,000,” etc. (‘‘ Star,” 
13/3/25). For the labours of those who 
render some useful service to posterity— 
an amount truly indicative of our mastefs’ 
canting pretence for the welfare of ability. 
Socialism would encourage excellence in 
every branch of human activity. Freed 
from the uncertainty of the future, and with 
the best conditions prevailing for all, those 
who may excel will not be relegated to 
obscurity on a capitalist pittance. They will 
merit something infinitely greater, the 
approbation and respect of the whole of 
society, whose interests will be their own. 
Mac. 


8.P.G4.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 
Sundays: Finsbury Park, 6 p.m. 
ea fact come. 6 p.m. 
ottenham. 
Victoria Park, 3330p en TREE PED iat 
Mondays: Clerkenwel!, Garnault Place, 8 p.m. 


Islington, Highbury Corner, 8 

; »8p.m. 

Thursdays: Hackney, Queens Road, Dalston, 8 p m. 

Fridays: Clerkenwell. Garnault Place, 8 p.m. - 

s a West Ham. Water Lane, Stratford, 7 30 p.m. 
aturdays : Leyton, James Lane, nr. Leyton Stn., 7.80 p.m 
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SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 
BATTERSEA.—Communications to Sec., 2, Han- 
bury-rd., S.W.11. Branch meets Thursday, 8 p.m. 
at The Waiting Room, Latchmere Baths, entrance 
in Burns Road. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
11 Upper Dean-st., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 


CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 


CLERKENWELL.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 

_8p.m., at 17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. Discussions 
every Wednesday at 8.45 p.m.—all invited. Com- 
munications to Sec., at above address. 


EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.3. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 


EDINBURGH -—Communications to Andrew Porter, 
12a, Kings-rd., Portobello. 


GLASGOW.—Communications to Sec., J. Higgins, 
816, Ruthlerglen-rd, Oatlands, Glasgow. : 


HACKN EY.—Communications tothe Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at The 
Arcadians, 42, Amhurst-rd., Hackney Stn. 


HANLEY.—Branch meets Tuesdays, Working Men's 
Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., J. Travis, 
27, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Stafts. Open to all. 


ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 


LEYTON.—Communications to Sec., 88, Dunedin- 
rd., Leyton. Branch meets 8 p.m., Trades and 
Labour Hall, Grove House, High-rd., every 
Tuesday. Public invited. 


MANCHESTER.—Sec.,A.L. Myerson, 58, Marshall 
Place, Hightown, Manchester. Branch meets 
Clarion Café, Market St., 2nd and 4th Wednesday 
in month, at 8.30 p.m. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 
J. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 


TOOTING.—Sec., A. Yeomans, 15, University-rd., 
Collier's Wood, S.W. 19. Branch meets every 
Thursday at 8 p.m. 

TOTTENHAM.—Secretary, 17, Antil-road, Bruce- 
grove, Tottenham, N.}7. Branch meets Fridays, 
The Trades Hal ’ Bruce-grove, Tottenham. 
Discussion after branch business. Public invited. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications tay S. .E. 
Williams, 85, Park-road, E.10. Branch meets at 
Workmen's Hall, High-st., every Monday. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 


avenue, Watford. Branch meets Mondays at 
8.30 p.m. at 162, High Street, Watford. 


WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 


WOOD GREEN.-Branch meets Qnd and 4th — 


Wednesdays each month at 8 p.m., at Stirling 
House, Stuart Crescent, Wood Green, N.22. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Ls 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratio control of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by andin the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living(i.e. ,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic confrol 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must-be-the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The SociaList Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


Te 

Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolmentin the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 


ea 
Published by THE SocraList PARTY of Great Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C. 1. and 
Printed for them by R. E. Taytor & Son, Ltp., 55/57, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. (T.U.). 
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IS COMPENSATION OF THE 
- CAPITALIST POSSIBLE? 


—————== 


Under the heading of a ‘‘ Socialist Dilem- 
ma,” the New Statesman describes the con- 
tortions of the Independent Labour Party, 
in conference assembled. It seems thiat 
they struck a snag. Not that this is unusual 
or unique. A party that views society as a 
vessel that will imperceptibly drift into the 


port of Socialism, with occasional help from 
a pole in difficult places, is bound to find 


snags. As one of their leaders put it 
some years back: ‘‘ Socialism will-come as 
a thief in the night.” F rankly, we never 
liked the comparison, but equally frankly, 
we never liked the I.L.P. We have even 
said they are not a Socialist party at all. 
We say so still, and perhaps their latest 
dilemma will illustrate our differences. What 
is this great question that agitates _ the 
I.L.P. after its thirty odd years of vigorous 
torpidity? What is this tough nut that de- 
fied the teeth of the delegates assembled and 
had to be referred back to the branches for 
another year? It is, briefly, compensation 
versus confiscation. Shall we buy the Capi- 
talist class out or kick them out? Small 
wonder the delegates were flabbergasted. 
Thirty years of ‘‘ Socialist ”’ propaganda 
doesn’t leave much time for questions of 
that sort. Leave it another twelve-month. 
Perhaps by next year’s Conference another 
dilemma will have become sufficiently pro- 
minent to enable them to forget the last 
one. And, anyhow, one must have sume- 
thing to discuss during the hot weather, 
mustn’t one? 

Before dealing with this profound enigma, 
it may be useful to enquire what has caused 
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this sudden interest in such a question, Ob- 
viously it arises from the possibility of the 
Labour Party finding itself in power as well 
aS Office at a future date. This possibility 
exists, ‘and it must be faced. Having made 
itself look as much like the late Liberal 
Party as possible ; having broadened its base 
until it is all width and no depth; having 
stuffed itself full of Colonels, Majors, 
Knights, Solicitors and Clergymen; the 
possibility is becoming a probability with 
all its awkward implications. But why 
awkward? Because if the Labour Party is 
returned to power, it will be by the votes 
of people who are not in favour of real 
Socialism; who will have been told that 
nationalisation 1s Socialism; who will be 
doomed to be immensely undeceived within 
a few short months; and whe, with the in- 
creasing worsening of conditions under 
Capitalism, will become increasingly des- 
perate. But the Labour Party wants power. 
To get power it must capture the votes of 
politically ignorant people. And _ if politi- 
cally ignorant people are told that the ad- 
vent of the Labour Party to power means 
that their five shillings in the bank will be 
nationalised as well as the railways, they 
will not vote for the Labour Party. So 
that, as it is easier to trick and Cajole 
people into voting for you than to educate 
them, the question arises, what sort of a 
tale shall we tell them? 

This is where the Nemesis that will ulti- 
mately destroy the I.L.P. and the reformers 
They have insistently 
propagated the doctrine that Socialism was 
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an evolutionary process of which the steps 
were nationalisation or public ownership. 
The Post Office has been repeatedly quoted 
as an example of Socialism in being. Now, 
say the opponents of nationalisation are you 
going to compensate the shareholders of con- 
cerns taken over by the State or are you 
going to confiscate? If the first, where 
are you going te get the money; if the 
second, where are you going to stop, and 
what are the distinctions you are going to 
make? This lands the reformer into a 
labyrinth of discussion on State Bonds, 
Sinking Funds, Tax Relief, and other 
financial jargon, together with interminable 
difficulties with small investors, savings 
bank depositors, and petty enterprise gener- 
ally. We do not recollect it, but the 
New Statesman assures us, there was a 
time when the I.L.P. was whole-heartedly in 
favour of confiscation. That was when 
power and office seemed remote. The obvi- 
ous absurdities consequent on trying to 
reconcile piecemeal nationalisation with con- 
fiscation would have given pause to any 
party but the I.L.P. They did not see that 
railway companies owned land; that engin- 
eering. companies owned railway shares; 
that colliery companies owned engineering 
shares; that shipping companies held col- 
liery shares; in short, that Capitalism was 
a system. They therefore did not see that 
to confiscate the capital of one basic indus- 
try was inherently as difficult as to confis- 
cate the Capitalist system. That is if the 
New Statesman is right. Our recollection 
is that the I.L.P. has always stood for State 
Ownership on the lines of the Post Office, 
existing shareholders simply becoming 
Government Bondholders. Their view was 
and is that when a sufficiency of industries 
were thus nationalised the resulting state 
of things would be called Socialism. Their 
view always implies compensation, for 
wherein essentially does the holder of Gov- 
ernment shares differ from the holder of 
company shares? Shareholding implies 
profits, and profits connote unpaid labour. 
So that the I.L.P. has always floundered 
in an illogical morass. How they are to 
get out of it will provide,them with some 
food for thought. We shall watch their 
deliberations with some interest. If they 
pursue them far enough they may discover 
that Socialism is not a narrow principle 
which can be applied in homoepathic doses 
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to the body politic, and so cure it of a 
chronic malady. They may discover that 
Capitalism is a system of society based 
upon, and permeated throughout with, the 
robbery of productive labour; that Socialism 
is a system that will have for its basis, the 
return to labour of the whole fruits of its 
industry. They may discover that the two 
systems are so fundamentally different as. 
to be entirely incompatible; that the re- 
placing of the one by the other, necessarily 
involves the complete change we term a 
revolution. That revolution may be peace- 
ful or otherwise. It can be peaceful only 
by the majority of people realising the nature 
of society, the supreme need for the change, 
and the overwhelming necessity for captur- 
ing the political machinery by a clear and 
conscious effort. Faint and woolly formu- 
lz, speciously designed, appeals to ill- 
informed, - politically ignorant people, can 
only result in the other sort of revolution, 
the non-peaceful. The Socialist Party has 
no wish for a bloody revolution. That is 
why we have had to devote so much time 
to the denunciation of the I.L.P. and the 
other reformist bodies, whose activities can 
only result in that catastrophe. Our policy 
is less flamboyant, and consequently our 
growth is slower. Our appeal is to the in- 
tellect rather than the emotions. We want 
people to think; Capitalism will see that 
they feel. 

So that to solemnly debate at this date, 
compensation versus confiscation implies an 
ignorance, a divorce from reality, pitifully 
amazing—if it were not the I.L.P. Social- 
ism means the taking from thgir present 
owners, of the means whereby society ex- 
ists, and their conversion into social pro- 
perty. With what shall we compensate? 
With what should we compensate? With 
what can we compensate? Money? Money 
will cease to exist. Shares? Shares are a 
form of parggesm peculiar to Canitalism. 
Property? They will have enough: so will 
the rest of society. What else? Nothing ! 
There is nothing else. We shall therefore 
confiscate. 

W. T. Hz. 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS OF MARX & ENGELS. 
Handsome Cabinet Photographs suitable for 
framing. Price 1/6 the pair. Postage 3d. extra. 
To be had from S.P.G.B., 17, Mount Pleasant, 
London, W.C.1. 
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THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


‘‘ Foundations of Christianity,” by Karl 

Kautsky. (Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 16s.) 

Social movements and organisations are 
often claimed to be due to the power or 
personality of some individual or ‘‘ great ” 
man. In religious circles, due to the fear 
or ignorance of those following these move- 
ments, this view of a ‘‘ great ’’ or ‘‘ good ”’ 
man is carried to the point where the sup- 
posed founder is claimed as a saint or even 
a God. Buddhism and Mahomeddanism 
are examples of the ‘‘ saint ’’ view, while 
Christianity is the great example where the 
supposed founder is claimed by large num- 
bers of his followers as being God./ 


Since the days when Marx and Engels 
published their joint discovery—later in- 
dependently formulated by L. H. Morgan— 
that the methods of wealth production 
formed the bases of human societies, while 
the development of the tools and technical 
processes furnished the source of the 
changes in those Societies, the ‘‘great man’’ 
theory has been steadily losing ground. 
Even in Psychology orthodox Professors, 
like McDougal, following in the footsteps 
of Maudsley and Spencer (though in a man- 
ner far inferior to these writers) now include 
social forces as important factors in the 
building up of the Mind. 


Kautsky’s volume is an examination of 
the conditions that gave rise to the birth 
and early development of Christianity, using 
the Marxian discovery, generally known as 
the Materialist Conception of History, as a 
tool in his researches and studies. Kautsky 
does not set out to condemn Christianity 
but to explain it, and the result is a brilliant 
piece of work, calm, dignified and full of 
information. He accepts the case presented 
by Bruno Bauer to show that the Christ of 
Christianity ever existed. But, more start- 
ling still, Kautsky claims that there is no 
need for Christ to have existed in order to 
explain the birth and rise of Christianity ! 
Christianity without Christ will seem either 
rank blasphemy, or at least a contradiction 
in terms, to the orthodox. Undeterred by 
such seemings, Kautsky patiently builds up 
a powerful case in support of his proposition. 
His presentation is so compact that it is 
dificult to make a summary of it. We will 
therefore content ourselves with giving one 
or two of the main points and refer our 
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readers to the book itself for the arguments 
evidence in support of Kautsky’s case. 


_In the period immediately preceding the 
rise of Christianity degeneration had already 
begun in the Western world. The peasant 
producer—the backbone of the early Roman 
power—had been steadily crushed out by the 
growth of large estates worked by slave 
labour—the latifundia. Contrary to the view 
of some historians, the latifundia was not 
a progressive but a retrograde movement. 
It marks not an advance, but a decline in 
the career of a society. The peasant hasa 
personal interest in his land, crops, tools, 
etc., and,.within the narrow limits in which 
he moved, would use any technical improve- 
ment that came his way. The slave not 
only has no interest in these things but, on 
the contrary, develops an antagonism that 
results in his doing all the injury he can to 
the master he hates. The slave would take 
‘““ revenge ’’ for the whippings he received 
by ill-treating the animals in his charge, 
breaking the tools and instruments he used, 
and neglecting to take simple precautions in 
the crops, etc. The only thing that made 
ie slave worth while was his cheapness. 

nce the constant wars of Rome in the 
search for new sources of cheap slaves as 
the old sources were exhausted. 


Along with this growth of the latifundia 
there developed the concentration of power 
into the hands of an individual—the Cesar 
—which not only killed political life and 
thought for the mass of the people, but led 
to decay of the social sentiment and turned 
people’s thoughts to individual matters. 
These facts prepared the soil that, later on, 
was to accept the Christian notion of the 
individual being solely concerned with his 
own “‘ salvation ”’ and intent on making his 
peace with God. 


Christianity arose among the Jews. 
Kautsky traces the history of this famous 
race in the period preceding Christianity 
and shows how the defeat and Exile of the 
Jews developed both their religion and 
Monotheism. The religion formed a com- 
mon bond between the various tribes, while 
the fact that the various tribal Gods had 
been unable to avert defeat and disgrace 
led to the idea, already vaguely existing in 
Egypt, Babylonia and Persia, of a single 
all-powerful God who allowed this disgrace 
to fall upon his chosen people because they 
offended against his laws. When—the 
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legend ran—they had passed through a suf- 
ficient period of repentance God would lead 
them to victory over all other nations. 


When the Jews were allowed to return 
to Jerusalem the class divisions already 
existing became accentuated. The wealthy 
class wished for peace to allow of them 
enriching themselves further, while the ex- 
ploited class looked to the fulfilment of 
God’s promise (to set the chosen people over 
other nations) for the release from their 
miseries. Both classes’ realised that 
they were too weak numerically to conquer 
such a power, for example, as Rome. But 
- God would send a Messiah to lead them to 
victory. Hence the continual revolts in 
Jerusalem and the religious character of the 
rebels. The rich people were denounced as 
traitors for not supporting theserevolts. Each 
rising brought forth its “Messiah,” who was 
the true elect of God—till he was defeated, 
when he was condemned as an imposter. In 
course of time these ‘‘ Messiahs ’’ became 
numerous and if Christ ever lived at all, it 
must have been as a rebel at the head of 
one of these conspiracies. His execution, 
if it took place, is only explainable on this 
ground. 

The word ‘‘ Christus ’’ is the Greek for 
‘‘ Messiah.’? Hence, in translation into 
Greek, all those who had proclaimed them- 
selves Messiahs were called ‘‘ Christs.’’ 
The rebel and, of course, religious organ- 
isation that was formed shortly before the 
fall of Jerusalem would, because of the con- 
ditions mentioned above, be proletarian in 
character, and portions of the early Gospels 
reflect this position. Originally the Jews 
had been an agricultural race but on the 
return from Exile their lack of land and 
other factors left them with trade as their 
chief occupation. But the old land routes 
for commerce had been superseded, to a 
great extent, by the development ” of sea 
travel through the Greeks and Phcenicians, 
and this was a basic factor in the dispersal 
of the Jews. When Jerusalem was destroyed 
and the Jews dispersed, the above-mentioned 
religious organisation became a congrega- 
tion that started making converts outside 
the Jews. At first it retained its proletarian 
character, but as the priesthood developed 
and became established, it began to angle 
for the favour, and funds, of rich people. 


To entice rich people into such a congrega- 


tion, however, it was necessary to modify 
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its rebellious teachings. So first the various 
legends and later the Gospel writings were 
‘‘ edited ’’ both for the purpose of cutting 
out objectionable statements and interpolat- 
ing ones flattering to the rich. According 
to the legend, Christ had promised to return 
to earth to lead his Apostles to Heaven, 
during their own lives. His failure to keep 
his promise enabled the editors to vary 
phrases and sentences to suit themselves. 
Moreover, the civil wars in Rome had died 
down and the ruling power was not only 
more free to deal with rebellious bodies, but 
to show, by the huge forces at their dis- 
posal, the utter hopelessness of any revolt. 
Thus, due to the changed conditions, the 
teachings of Christianity turned from that 
of a rebellious character into one that: was 
servile and cringing. 


These developments, as well as several 
later ones, are worked out with a wealth 
of evidence by Kautsky and the book can be 
strongly recommended to every serious 
student as a sound and scientific explanation 
of the rise of a social phenomenon that is 
usually hidden under a heap of religious 


rubbish. 
J. F. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
A Reprint of the Second Edition 
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‘‘Socialism and 


Religion.”’ 


This unique Party Pamphlet is now 
reprinted at a price within the reach 
of all. 


48S Pages. 


TWOPENCE. 
24d. post free. 


A clear and comprehensive statement of the 
attitude of Socialism towards Religion, giving 
the only scientific and revolutionary position 


on this subject. 
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ECONOMICS AND IDEAS. 


THEIR INFLUENCE ON POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
(Continued from last month). 


THE MACHINE AGE. 


Towards the end of the eighteenth century 
there were then three powerful states in 
which the class with free bourgeois property, 
alone or, in England, in conjunction with 
a commercialised landed-class, ruled society. 


It is well to bear in mind the economic 
stage that had been reached. A majority 
of the population still lived either wholly or 
in part on the land. All industry was ona 
relatively small scale with tools that were 
individually operated. Production for sale 
was widespread, but not universal as it is 
to-day. The supply of materials and the 
marketing of the product was largely in 
the hands of merchants and great trading 
companies. The merchant capitalists had 
a powerful hold over industry, but the 
genuine industrial capitalists were few and 
relatively unimportant. 


The workers—the ‘‘ common people ’’— 
were illiterate, inartjculate and unorganised. 
For the most part they accepted without 
question the lowly position and toil to which 
Providence for its higher purposes had con- 
signed them, and they looked upon the 
affairs of government as the natural and 
rightful monopoly of ‘‘ their betters,’’ the 
‘‘ gentlemen,’’ the ‘‘ people of quality,’”’ 
elegance and education, 


But into the apparently stable, easy-going 
complacent world of  eighteen-century 
England burst an economic tornado that was 
destined to sweep the~whole ‘‘ bag of 
tricks ’’ into the museum of antiquities and 
to create a new civilisation. This power 
was that child of science and _ economic 
necessity—-the industrial revolution. 


As machine-production extended itself to 
an ever wider sphere of industry, the whole 
complexion of social relations was trans- 
formed. Of little significance hitherto, the 
class of capitalist factory-owners now 


‘waxed fat in wealth and importance. But 


at the opposite social pole there gathered 
an ever-swelling multitude of propertyless 
wage-earners, factory hands, machine- 
driven and disciplined, separated entirely 
from the soil and herded, amid unpre- 
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cedented squalor, into dismal industrial 
towns scattered over the coalfields. 


The slow, steady controllable methods of 
the age of hand-tools were replaced by the 
uncontrolled production of commodities’ en- 
masse, by a ceaseless effort to cheapen pro- 
duction and by a wild competitive scramble 
to sell. In an industrial anarchy without 
parallel the only regulation and order came 
through.the blind balance of the market, 
through. the inexorable operation of econo- 
mic forces. ‘‘ Economic law ’’—that made 
and unmade—became the ‘‘divine principle’ 
of a new philosophy of social life. Its 
prophets were the ‘‘economists.’’? They 
endeavoured to convince the workers as they 
had succeeded in convincing themselves that 
the wealth-of the rich and the destitution of 
the poor were due to the ‘‘ natural,’’ “‘ eter- 
nal’’ laws of wealth creation that could 
neither be avoided, controlled, nor—with 
safety—interfered with. 

The bible of the new thought was the 
‘‘ Wealth of Nations,’’ by Adam Smith, one 
of the most practically effective books ever 
written. In it was put forward not alone 
the economic theory of unbridled competi- 
tion, but its natural, ethical accompaniment, 
that the general happiness of society is best 
secured by the assiduous devotion of indivi- 
duals to their own interests. In the turmoil 
of the economic scramble, unlimited wealth 
and power seemed open to the man of in- 
itiative, nerve, organising abdality and— 
capital. Competition, emulation, struggle, 
were elevated to the dignity of moral princi- 
ples. The duty of ‘‘ getting on ’’ was pro- 
claimed. ‘‘ Hard work ’’ became a virtue 
par excellence—though not always practised 
by its preachers. The conviction that the 
individual is superior to, and can dominate 
the “fell clutch of circumstance,” gained a 
hold upon men’s minds. 

The idea of ‘‘ progress ’’ as an accepted 
moral principle dates from this dawn period 
of industrialism. For the first time in 
history men could see society being trans- 
formed before their eyes—not the mere out- 
ward change of political forms or the dis- 
ruption due to war, but a steady, unceasing 
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progression in one constant direction. For 
the first time men in general could predict 
the certainty of development in the future. 
Men no longer worshipped the past—the 
‘* good old days ’’—they looked ahead, and 
let their imaginations play tricks. To stand 
still, to stagnatae, became a moral evil—to 
move, to progress, a moral excellence, 


Amongst the political adaptations to the 
economic needs of the new era the most 
outstanding were those resultant upon the 
doctrine of ‘‘ laissez faire ’’—the freedom of 
production and trade from legislative inter- 
ference, expressed in the ‘‘ liberalism ’’ of 
Cobden and the ‘‘ Manchester School.’’ The 
old restrictive Navigation Acts and the Corn 
Laws were abolished and all fetters removed 
upon the perfect liberty to buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market. 
Upon the principle of ‘‘ unfettered produc- 
tion ’’ the fullest exploitation of the worker, 
regardless of life or health or age or sex, 
was justified, and it was nominally on the 
exround that they were ‘‘ restraints upon 
trade ’’’ that the early trades unions were 
declared illegal in the Combination Acts 
of 1799-1800, and thus the attempts of the 
workers at organised resistance forcibly re- 


pressed by the State. 

The politics of the ‘‘ new age ’’ were soon 
also violently complicated by the struggle 
of the new capitalists for political power. 
The necessity of the conflict sprang largely 
from the fact that the industrial revolution 
had transferred the mass of production and 
population to the north and west, areas 
hitherto thinly populated and economically 
of little importance. Large industrial 
towns, such as Birmingham, Leeds and 
Manchester, were entirely without repre- 
sentation in Parliament. A further factor 
of importance, however, was that the new 
industrial conditions had produced a large, 
politically conscious body of lesser capital- 
ists with an intense appreciation of the 
rights and privileges of property—their 
property, qnd intolerant of political control 
by the landlords and merchant princes. 

The great reform struggle lasted some 
forty years and was bitterly contested by 
the ruling oligarchy. In the hope, en- 
couraged by the bourgeois reformers that 
they stood to gain, large masses of the 
workers were drawn into the conflict which 


again and again reached open violence. At: 


length, amid intense public excitement, the 
Reform Bill of 1832 was passed, which re- 
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distributed seats in accordance with existing 
economic facts and extended the franchise 
to some half-million large and_ smaller 
property owners. This was the final victory 
in England of free property over landed 
privilege—of the precious yellow metal over 
‘** precious ’’ blue bood. 
R. W. Hovsvey. 
(To be continued.) 


“THE ANTI-FASCISTS.” 
THEIR REJOINDER AND OUR REPLY. 
Comrades, 


Our reply will be brief. It is a dirty 
game you play. It is exactly the game we 
expect the Fascists to play, and we are well 
prepared to meet it. You would suggest 
that we are not willing to disclose all (italics, 
please—they were yours) our books to the 
public. Very well, examine them for your- 
self. They are here. Will it be necessary 
to turn out our pockets also? They are 
very light—and that by reason of our 
Socialist activity. We can prove that, too. 

We note also that Mr. ‘‘ H.,’’ like Mr. 
‘fA.”’ and the Fascists we have had to deal 
with, prefers cover. Fortunately, we have 
others means of defending ourselves, and 
need not depend on the very precarious in- 
dulgence of that abstraction you call Ed. 
Com. y 

You will note that we address you as 
‘*comrades,’’ and that we subscribe our- 
selves. 

Yours fraternally, 


ALFRED HOLDSWORTH, 
Editor, The Clear Light. 


REPLY. 

Mr. Holdsworth seems to find it difficult 
to believe that any statement can mean just 
what it says and no more. We said that 
freak organisations are usually fair game 
for the political job-hunter, and further that 
if the N.U.C.F. made all its meetings and 
books freely accessible to the public as does 
the Socialist Party, it would show that it is 
not so affected. Instead of telling us that 
the N.U.C.F. does, or will, allow the public 
free access to all its meetings and books, 
Mr. Holdsworth offers to let ws examine the 
books; something we are not the least con- 
cerned to do. 

The remarks on ‘‘cover’’ are merely 
silly. We published a criticism of the 
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N.U.C.F. Its validity depends on the 
nature of the evidence provided, but instead 
of answering the charges made, Mr. Holds- 
worth prefers to beat the air about a sup- 
posed accusation, which was, in fact, never 
made at all. The soundness of the charges 
does not in the least depend on the identity 
of Mr. ‘‘ H.’’ It is perhaps for this reason 
that Mr. Holdsworth prefers not to accept 
our invitation to defend the N.U.C.F. in 
our columns. 


In passing, it is interesting to note that 


the N.U.C.F. is also guilty of the ‘‘ crime ’’ » 


of publishing contributions in its organ 
without disclosing the identity. of the writer. 

We do not know what Mr. Holdsworth 
was trying to express by the words, ‘‘ pre- 
carious indulgence of that abstraction you 
call Ed, Com.,’’ but it certainly supports 
our charge that the literature of the 
N.U.C.F. is obscurely written. 


Why Mr. Holdsworth calls us ‘‘ Com- 
trades ’’ we do not know? We do not know 
that we have done anything to deserve this, 
** the most unkindest cut of all.’’ We have 
made it perfectly clear that we regard the 
N.U.C.F. as an anti-working class organi- 


sation. We gave our reasons and our. 


evidence and are still waiting for Mr. Holds- 
worth or some other representative to ex- 
plain why we should alter our opinion. 
Our columns are still open for them to do 
so, Ep. Com. 


THE ECONOMICS OF PAYING. 


It is irritating to the majority of workers 
to be told that the enormous expenditure 
incurred in running the capitalist system in 
its various departments is a matter of no 
concern to them. Schooled by the masters 
and their decoys in false economics, they 
fall easy victims to the delusion that they 
“* Pay for everything.’’ Dimly concious of 
the fact that it is the working class who 
alone engage in the various functions neces- 
sary to the production and distribution of 
wealth (including management and super- 
vision), they allow a hazy class sentiment 
to warp their economic reasoning; produc- 
ing everything by no means involves paying 
for everything. An instance of how the 
press plays upon the workers’ lack of know- 
ledge in order to hide the facts is contained 
in the following :— 


The man in work is becoming more and more 
restless at the constant strain upon his re- 
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sources, having to carry not only his own burden 
of maintenance, but the burden of a million or 
more out-of-works as well (Democrat, 25/4/25). 


Well might the worker ask why this 
concern, if the burdens are his and not those 
of the capitalist class? Beneath this super- 
ficial observation lies the true. explanation. 
The workers are a slave class; they are as 
much slaves as their progenitors, the chattel 
and the serf, but in place of previous 
methods the worker receives his subsistence 
to-day through a money payment, he is a 
wage slave. To the chattel his whole labour 
appeared to be given gratis, to the wage 
worker his whole effort appears to be paid 
for. Behind this payment lurks the secret 
of modern methods of exploitation: ever 
since the dawn of slavery human energy has 
sustained a set of unproductive idlers out 
of the wealth produced beyond that required 
for the sustenance of the producers. As with 
the slave of ancient society, so with the 
modern wage slaves, the wealth they pro- 
duce is the property of the masters. Its 
proportionate increase is enormous owing 
to the increased powers of mankind over 
nature’s materials. This surplus over and 
above the value of the workers’ wages is 
called by the Socialist ‘‘ surplus value.’’ 
Out of this surplus, whether its form be 
rent, interest, or profit, its owners have to 
meet the expenses of their profit-making 
system, i.e., wars, pauperism, crime, etc. 
Fellow-workers, heed not your masters’ 
canting cry about ‘‘ burdens,’’ they are his, 
and in order to economise as far as possible 
he would have you think them yours. 
Whatever the total of the prices of the 
necessaries required to sustain your wealth- 
producing capacity must be given to you 
as awage. Failing this, you will be driven 
to take measures to maintain your standard 
of living, or your labour power will de- 
teriorate to your employers’ disadvantage. 


Why fritter your time away on matters 
that leave you bottom dog. Recognise the 
real and ultimate contest must be between 
masters and slaves. In numbers you are 
overwhelming, armed with the knowledge of 
your usefulness as a class, no power can 
withstand you. ' Mac. 


NOTE. 


A lengthy criticism of our attitude towards religion 
by Mr. A, McArthur and our reply thereto will 


appear next month, y 
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WORKING CLASS EDUCATION. 
THE FAILURE OF THE LABOUR COLLEGES. 


By dint of strenuous and persistent agita-_ 


tion the National Council of Labour Col- 
leges (N.C.L.C.) has won its fight for re- 
cognition by the General Council ot the 
Trades Union Congress. It and the London 
Labour College are to be permitted to take 
part in an Educational Scheme in co-opera- 
tion with their old enemies the W.E.A., 
Ruskin College and the Co-operative Educa- 
tional Committee. The participating bodies 
are to retain their separate organisations 
and machinery, and each may continue to 
operate independently any educational 
scheme it can arrange in addition to the 
joint scheme. 


Elated by being recognised the Plebs 
League and other supporters of the 
N.C.L.C. appear not to have recognised 
that this event has a quite other significance. 
No doubt it represents a personal success 
for the active N.C.L.C. workers, and a 
propaganda victory for the organisation; 
but it also signifies the death of an idea, 
it gives the final blow to the theory of 
Independent Working Class Education 
which they have proclaimed and popularised. 


The scheme means co-operation with those 
Organisations which in the past have been 
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denounced by the N.C.L.C. and the Plebs 
League as camouflaged instruments of 
Capitalist propaganda. - Against this the 
right to operate separate schemes is of 
little value.. A circular addressed to Plebs 
members by a Plebs E.C. sub-committee 
admits that in practice ‘‘ individual Unions 

. would probably sooner or later feel 
it incumbent upon them to transfer their 
Support to any general scheme approved by. 
Congress.”’ 


Nominally, the freedom of action of the 
N.C.L.C. is guaranteed by a paragraph 
which concedes ‘‘ the rights of criticism 
on propaganda ’”’ to the separate organisa- 
tions ‘‘ provided that there shall be mutual 
abstention from criticism of the good faith 
of any educational organisations recognised 
by the T.U.C. . . .’”» A moment’s thought 
will show it to be an inadequate safeguard, 
and this the Plebs E.C. feel for they urge 
‘“* the importance of getting a clear decision 
at the outset of exactly what is implied by 
the paragraph.’’ Can one describe the 
W.E.A. as a body of Capitalist apologists 
built up on Capitalist money without 
‘‘ criticising their good faith? ”’ 

In passing, one cannot but ask if the 
Plebs Leaguers really do believe that work- 
ing class education is likely to be assisted 
by the association of mutually warring ele- 
ments claiming to speak from fundamentally 
different standpoints. Clarity goes the way 
of independence and confusion comes into 
undisputed ‘possession. 


The Plebs E.C., while supporting the 
entry o fthe N.C.L.C. into the scheme, try 
to ‘‘ have it both ways.’’ They comfort 
themselves with the argument that ‘‘ The 
Plebs League, not being bound by the agree- 
ment or signatory to it, will in any case 
retain the fullest freedom of criticism, and 
as before show that co-operation with 
Capitalist-controlled universities and depend- 
ence on financial grants from non-working- 
class sources (as practised by the W.E.A.) 
are inconsistent with working-class inde- 
pendence.’’ 


The logic is curious. It is wrong for the 
W.E.A. to associate with Capitalist Univer- 
sities but not wrong for the N.C.L.C. to 
associate with the W.E.A., although it 
always used to be wrong. The N.C.L.C. 
is right in signing away its independence 
and Plebs members are to support them in 
doing so; but in the same breath the Plebs 
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congratulate themselves because they are 
not doing what it is right for the N.C.L.C. 
to do. 

If the Plebs do continue to denounce the 
W.E.A. they will find it a little difficult 
to explain why they urged the N.C.L.C. to 
co-operate with the W.E.A. 

And, moreover, what in fact will be the 
value of the ‘‘ fullest freedom of criticism ”’ 
which the Plebs will continue to enjoy? 
The ‘‘ Plebs Magazine,’’ the chief vehicle 
of criticism, happens to be the organ of the 
N.C.L.C., which is giving up its ‘‘ fullest 
freedom of criticism.’’? It is perhaps good 
propaganda for the vanquished to go on 
claiming the right to fight while giving up 
their arms to the victors; but it is not war. 

The reasons why this co-operation appears 
as a desirable object are frankly stated in 
the Plebs circular. They are the threatened 
loss of financial aid from Trade Unions and 
the fear of being ‘‘ left outside the main 
field of Trade Union educational activity.”’ 
These admissions bear out what we have 
always contended—that the movement for 
‘“ Independent Working-class Education ”’ 
never was really independent. Because their 
‘“ educational policy,’’ in the words of the 
Plebs E.C., ‘‘ has been from the beginning 
to win ‘‘ Trade Union support,’’ the 
J. .C.L.C. had to proclaim and the Labour 
Colleges had to teach theories which did 
not offend the reactionary members and 
officials of the Unions which put up the 
cash. 

To please the miners they were forced to 
pretend that industrial organisation is the 
method of achieving working-class emanci- 
pation. It is a cruel fate which has reduced 
the Miners [ederation to a state of Con- 
fessed impotence. 


They styled themselves Marxians, but had 
to take great care, when explaining the 
significance of Imperialism, not to give 
offence by exposing the part played by the 
Trade Union officials in leading the workers 
into the war. 

They talked of the need for revolutionising 
society, but had to keep on good terms with 
the Labour Party opponents of revolution. 


They followed the popular school of 
orthodox economists of the Tory, Liberal 
and Labour Parties in regarding inflation 
of currency: as the chief cause of high prices 
in Great Britain. Events have here, too, 
rewarded them unkindly. Although we have 
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returned practically to 1914 currency condi- 
tions, including gold export, yet prices re- 
main 75 per cent. above 1914 level. 

The hard truth is that independence can 
be had only at a price. You cannot base an 
educational system on the urgent need for 
the overthrow of Capitalism and yet honestly 
gain the financial support of Trade Unions 
whose members would not approve the over- 
throw of Capitalism. Still less can you 
avoid discussion of the ways and means of 
achieving emancipation, and if ways and 
means are to be discussed you cannot escape 
the responsibility: of approving or condemn- 
ing particular theories and existing indus- 
trial and political policies. 

To try to teach Marxism without pointing 
out the political implications of the class 
Struggle is to rob it of its meaning and 
value. The exponents of Independent 
Working Class Education set out determined 
to preserve their independence ; but they also 
wanted to succeed and show tangible results, 
a very human but, nevertheless, dangerous 
weakness. The price of independence in 
the existing state of working class indiffer- 
ence and political backwardness is to be 
‘* left outside the main field of Trade Union 
Educational activity,’? and the N.C.L.C. 
and the Plebs have just decided that the 
price is too great. 
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THE ROAD TO POWER. 
AN EXPOSURE OF THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS 
IN GERMANY AND THEIR ALLIES. 

In the -June ‘‘ Labour Monthly,’’ Mr. 
M. Philips Price, writing under the title 
‘* The Great Retreat,’’ gives a_ useful 
account of the position of the German work- 
ing class since 1918, dealing in particular 
with the impotence of the Social Democratic 
Party and the treachery of its leaders. He 
quotes from a recent book, ‘‘ Vom Kaiser- 
reich zur Republik ’’ (From Empire to Re- 
public by Richard Mueller, a Social Demo- 
crat who, in 1919 was chairman of the 
Berlin Workers’ Council. Mueller states 
(Vol. II., page 112) that when his council 
after the armistice drew up plans for the 
immediate workers’ control of industry in 
Berlin, the ‘‘ Social Democratic Trade 
Union leaders protested; they had already 
signed an agreesfhent with the employers 
which was neither known to us nor to the 
public.’’ This agreement, it appears, bound 
the Trade Unions not to demand ‘‘ any kind 
vf workers’ control over the employers or 
insight into their financial transactions, in 
return for which the workers should get the 
eight-hour day.’’ (Price.) The ensuing years 
have shown, as might be expected, that even 
the eight-hour day was not to be safe when 
it suited the employers to attack it. 

To excuse their refusal to attack the em- 
ployers at so opportune a moment, these 
leaders argued that if such an attack were 
made the allies would at once stop the 
supply of food for the starving. This was 
officially denied by the American Govern- 
ment, and the ‘‘ Temps ’’ (November 16th, 
1918) declared that ‘‘ The conditions which 
President Wilson put for the supply of food 
to Germany did not come from him, but 
were suggested to him by the German 
Chancellor himself.’’ (The Chancellor was 
the Social Democrat Ebert.) Again, the 
capitalist paper the ‘‘ Frankfurter Zeitung ”’ 
announced, ‘‘ In actual fact, M. Clemenceau 
is quite indifferent to what.form of govern- 
ment there is in Germany, whether it is 
Capitalistic or Socialistic, if Liebknecht is 
crowned Kaiser in Prussia or Prince Henry 
is elected President of the Republic in 
Kiel.’ 

What really happened was that ‘‘ Vor- 
waerts ’’ (Social Democrat Official Organ) 
got someone to telegraph to it from Hol- 
land that ‘‘ the food which has been obtained 
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abroad for Germany is being held back by 
the American Government because it is not 
certain if Germany can guarantee that she 
will have a free constitution . . .’’ 

Ebert, when asking the U.S.A. for food 
for Germany, worded his telegram ‘‘ pro- 
vided that public order prevails there.’’ 
(Vol. Il., page 118.) 

This treachery was engineered, of course, 
to please the employing class, and to dis- 
suade the workers from listening to the 
minority, who urged an attack on their class 
enemies. 

The disclosure of these actions is useful, 
chiefly because it emphasises what we have 
always taught, that the workers can never 
afford to place uncontrolled power in the 
hands of leaders, no matter what their re- 
cord and views may be. It is, however, 
no less essential to view these actions 
against the background provided by the 
general conditions and our knowledge of 
the rank and file. We must avoid the 
groundless assumption that different leader- 
ship could have altered the result materi- 
ally. 

The Socialist knows that there must be a 
majority of the working class understand- 
ing and determined on achieving Socialism 


before the real tasks of the socialistic revo- . 


lution can even be begun. Given such a 
majority in possession of the machinery otf 
government ,with the powers and in the posi- 
tion of a ruling class, nothing but a pos- 
sible capitalist revolt can stand between the 
workers and tk€ir object. Such a revolt 
would, in the nature of things, be fore- 
doomed to failure, and need cause anxiety 
only to those who may be misguided enough 
to resist the forces of the State when the 
workers control those forces. We do not 
seek a majority out of any merely senti- 
mental attachment to the idea of demo- 
cracy. We need a majority because our 
aim is Socialism, and Socialism is demo- 
cratic or it is nothing at all; only self-de- 
ception allows the belief that Capitalism is 
any the less Capitalism because in ‘Russia 
it is administered by a Communist bureau- 
cracy. Indeed, we do not have to look so 
far ahead to see the uselessness of minority 
action. Vain hopes to the contrary not- 
withstanding, there are not in existence any 
means by the use of which a minority can 
seize and keep the powers of government in 
modern democracies. Those who govern us 
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on behalf of the Capitalist class do so with 
the active support or passive consent of the 
great majority of the workers. To oust them 
the minority which aspires to power would 
need to overwhelm not just the Capitalist 
few, but the mass of the workers as well. 
Merely to state this is to expose it for a 
wild and dangerous dream. 

And, if further argument be necessary, 
what one minority could do, another mino- 
rity could and would endeavour to undo. 
The knowledge of the numerical weakness 
of the revolutionary forces would naturally 
encourage the defeated Capitalists to a new 
trial of strength. Prolonged civil war may 
sound fine to young Communists, but Social- 
ism does not from choice select such diffi- 
cult beginnings. 

The German Communists have signally 
failed to achieve anything tangible and last- 
ing. Anxious for quick results and impatient 
of educational work to win the support of 
the workers, they have relied alternately on 


_ Intrigue with Capitalist parties and on futile 


violence. They played with extreme na- 
tionalism and urged the workers to defend 
the interests of German Capitalists in the 
Ruhr against the French and British. They 
are now reaping their reward. . 


In the May, 1924, elections they polled 
over 12 per cent. of the votes cast; in De- 
cember, 9 per cent.; in March, 1925, 7 per 
cent. ; and in April, 6.4 per cent. The Com- 
munist ‘‘short cut’? does not lead to 
Socialism. | 

But while the Communist Party is no 
longer the danger tha' it was, those who 
believe that salvation for the workers lies 
along the road which is followed by the 
British Labour Party and the German 
Social Democratic Party, are more numer- 
ous than ever. The Communist does not 
appreciate the nature or the magnitude of 
the task of overthrowing Capitalism, and 
wants to set enthusiasm and pea-shooters 
against the organised might of the State. 
The Labour Party aims at organising a ma- 
jority of the electorate, but does not seek 
the overthrow of Capitalism at all. It is a 
party not of Socialism but of reform; not 
of knowledge but of discontent. It lacks a 
definite and primary object on which to en- 
force unity among its self-centred and often 
hostile elements. Only on one issue is 
general unanimity possible; that is the search 
for some ground on which the exploited 
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and the exploiters can live amicably  to- 
gether. Believing such amity to be pos- 
sible it rejects the Socialist solution of the 
abolition of private ownership in the means 
of life. The Labour Party view is that ex- 
pressed by Mr. Clynes (‘‘ Daily Herald,’’ 
April 3, 1925): ‘‘If all classes can preserve 
the spirit that carried us through five years 
of terrible war, we can go forward in a spirit 
of co-operation and goodwill which will 
benefit the whole community.’’ We believe 
on the contrary that the Capitalist class 
alone have an interest in promoting such 
co-operation. We want for society the pro- 
perty now owned by the employers, and 
we do-not anticipate that they will yield it 
up with goodwill. We recall not with pride 
but with regret, the years when the workers 
of each nation willingly hated and fought 
the enemies of their respective sections of 
the ruling class. We urge not co-operation 
but the acceptance of the truth of our peace- 
time and wartime slogan ‘‘ The enemy of 
the working class is the master class.’’ 


And because the Labour Parties are not 
fighting for any fundamental change their 
method of organising is quite unlike that 
which is required to win Socialism. The 
Labour Parties command millions of votes 
and the support of thousands of active and 
devoted workers. They have _highly- 
organised and richly-financed political ma- 
chines for winning elections, and a press of 
growing power with which they endeavour 
to mould opinion. The Socialist Party lacks 
these things because its aim is Socialism. 
and there are as yet too few Socialists to 
make such widespread organisation possible. 
_But of what use to the working class are 
these millions of votes cast for Labour can- 
didates and these electoral victories leading 
as they do merely to ‘‘ colossal ’’ parlia- 
mentary battles about taxes on silk stock- 
ings and such trivialities? Germany de- 
veloped such a party well nigh to perfection 
and next to Germany, England. And what 
is there to show for it all? 


They boast of the reforms, old age pen- 
sions, insurance schemes which have been 
initiated or at least amended through the 
influence they are able, to exercise on the 
various governments; yet in spite of all, 
the condition of the workers gets worse 
year by year, and was getting worse for 
a decade before the war. This is true of 
Germany, England and America and of 
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“‘our”’ colonies. It is the worsening con- 
ditions imposed by Capitalism which make 
reforms necessary to the Capitalists, and it 
is the vague discontent bred of worsening 
conditions which builds up these huge 
Labour Parties. The reforms are not the 
effect of the growing power of the Labour 
Parties. As George Washington learned 
by hard experience, ‘‘ Influence is not 
Power.’’ The entry of Labour Leaders into 
Capitalist Cabinets and to their social func- 
tions merely shows how easily the non- 
Socialist rank and file are deceived by the 
gift of the shadow of power by those who 
keep tight hold on the substance. 


Advising the ruling class what to do to 
stave off revolutionary discontent is not 
winning power for the working class. When 
Capitalism had its time of crisis the leaders 
and the machinery of the Labour Parties 
of the warring nations were openly em- 
ployed to help the master class wage their 
war. This was the end in England, Ger- 
many, France, and in fact In every country 
the workers of which had followed the same 
unsound policy. Many have now realised 
the disastrous failure but have quite mis- 
understood the underlying causes, 


Philips Price is one of these. He knows 
well the black record of the Social Demo- 
crats during the war. He knows how fully 
they deserved the epithet ‘‘ the Kaiser’s 
Socialists,’? and he must see that their 
policy after the armistice could not become 
suddenly and completely different from that 
which they had pursued before. But what 
he fails to see is that long years before 
the war the ground was being prepared and 
the harvest could be no other than it was 
and is. For him as for most of those who 
criticise the Social Democrats, 1914 was the 
year when what he calls ‘‘ the pillar of the 
old International, the party of August Bebel 
and Wilhelm Liebknecht ’’ threw over its 
Socialism and betrayed the workers of 
Germany. Thus he writes, for instance, 
that “‘ an aristocracy has risen up durng 
the last ten years in the party’? (italics 
_mine). This simply is not true. To the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain the internal 
rottenness and anti-Socialist outlook of the 
German S.D.P. were apparent long before 
the war, and consistently with our know- 
ledge, we declined to share the current 
foolish confidence in the Second Interna- 
tional. Neither it nor its affiliated societies 
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were Socialist; how then could it or they 
take up a Socialist attitude to the war? 
Years of war were needed to teach this 
simple lesson to the founders of the Third 
International. 

Yet as long ago as 1896 Bertrand Russell 
was able to see what was to prove the fatal 
defect of the S.D.P., although at the time 
he seems to have anticipated that the weak- 
ness would be overcome. In his ‘‘German 
Social Democracy’’ (1896, Longmans, page 
131), he wrote as follows :— 

* the élite of the Party acquire 
a dominion over their less intelligent and 
less definite companions; these are often 
very vague as to what Social Democracy 
is, and may even retain a liking for the 
military or a disbelief in Communism, totally 
inconsistent with the Party Programme .”’ 
Russell quoted Paul Gohre, whose conclu- 
sions on the outlook of the party membership 
coincided with what he himself observed. 

He goes on (page 132) :— 

‘“ The final aims of the Party, in particu- 
lar, appear for the most part rather un- 
popular, so great a change as the abolition 
of private property was unintelligible to the 
average working man. The opposition to 
militarism, too . . was not shared, if 
Géhre may be believed, by any but the 
official members.’’ 

He concludes : ‘‘ As, however, the official 
members alone are clear as to the aims tu 
be pursued, and alone decide the choice of 
candidates, their views alone are represented 
in Parliament . the views of the 
rank and file, however different from those 
which find expression in party literature, 
do not seem to me to have any great polliti- 
cal importance. ’’ 


Events have shown Bertrand Russell’s 
hope to be ill-founded. The views and lack 
of views of the rank and file proved to 
be all-important. Not being Socialists they 
were as easily led into war as they had been 
led before the war. Sheep do not at the 
cry of danger suddenly become lions. It 
would be absurd to expect those who looked 
with favour on peace-fime militarism to turn 
against it when their own leaders ranted 


about the danger to the ‘‘ Fatherland.”’ 


Naturally too, years of wartime propa- 
ganda left the Social Democrats, war-weary 
though they were, still less ready to take 
a Socialist course of action. Philips Price 
charges the leaders with giving a wrong 
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lead in 1919, but what else could fie ex- 
pect? Were the members who supported 
the German Capitalists in the war the kind 
of body to carry on a fight against the 
Capitalists and for Socialism immediately 
the war ended? 


The party did not even command a ma- 
jority in Germany. In 1919, they polled 
45 per cent. of the votes, but that 45 per 
cent. did not represent Socialist convictions. 
It was a combination of all kinds of dis- 
content, natural in a war-weary and de- 
feated country, and it rapidly disappeared 
as the immediate and pressing causes re- 
ceded. Lack of success soon turned un- 
instructed enthusiasm into apathy and even 
hostility, leading eventually to a revival of 
patriotism. 


By 1920 the vote of the S.D.P. had fallen 
to 42 per cent.; and by 1924 to 20 per 
cent. Although it rose again this year it 
reached only 30 per cent., and the issue 
of recent elections has never been Socialism 
or anything which plainly challenged the 
position or privilege of the ruling class. 


All the efforts of all the years of $.D.P. 
activity have led up to the Presidential elec- 
tion of May, 1925, when S.D.P. members 
had to vote for one avowed Capitalist in 
order to defeat another avowed Capitalist 
candidate. They had not even the gratifi- 
cation of selling out to the winning oppo- 
nent of the working class. 


In the meantime our own Labour Party, 
superior to the lessons of past or contem- 
porary history, gaily treads the same path 


to the same slaughter. 
H. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.G. (Belfast).—Questions on Political Action will be 
answered in next issue, 


ERRATA. 

On page 350, lines 10 and 11, of last issue (June)— 
**Men won and changed the law of inheritance from 
the male to the female.’’ Should read—‘' Woman 
won and changed the law of inheritance from the female to 
the male.”’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FUND. 


A list of contributions to date will appear in next 
issue. Funds are still urgently required for this 
important object. 
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THE SOCIALIST STANDARD. 


A LOOK ROUND. 


THE MEANING OF CAPITAL. 


A study of past and present human society 
Shows it to be marked off by distinctly 
different methods of producing and distribut- 
ing the wealth that maintains such society. 
Each social economy, chattel slavery, serf- 
dom, capitalism, has had its own particular 
religion, morals, philosophy, etc., and each 
system has developed within itself the 
elements that made possible the revolution- 
ary change to the new social order. These 
changes mark important steps in the 
development of mankind. 


To analyse and understand the workings 
and the forces within the capitalist system is 
the mission of the Socialist. The capitalists 
and their agents will fight such a method 
at every step, for it reveals them as a use- 
less but property-owning class. Their 
wealth is used primarily for their own profit, 
irrespective of societies’ needs. Such profit 
is obtained without effort on their part, be- 
cause the value of the workers’ means of 
subsistence for a given time is a minute 
proportion of the values he can produce in 
that same time. 

Production is carried on to-day for the 
world’s markets, and profit is derived from 
the unpaid labour of workers who sell their 
energy in the labour market as a commodity. 
Only the capitalist system has presented 
these features in general, and it was not 
until the present system prevailed that 
economic wealth became known as capital. 
(Evolution of Property Lafargue.) 

Capital is not a thing, it is a definite social 
relation, it pre-supposes a working class who 
possess nothing but labour force. In order 
to spread confusion our opponents often 
claim that we all possess capital of a sort, 
we are all capitalists; capital they say may 
be the workers’ health, the poor woman’s 
sewing machine, the navvy’s shovel ; others, 
like the I.L.P, and the Labour Party, be- 
lieve it ought to be publicly Swned, while 
the university professors say it is wealth 
used to produce further wealth. All fail or 
pretend to be unable to see that Capital is 
the wealth owned by the capitalists and used 
to exploit the working class for profit. As 
Socialism stands for the abolition of exploita- 


tion, it stands for the abolition of capital, 
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A DOCTOR’S DOPE. 

According to a Dr. Shadwell (Quoted 
Observer, 17/5/25), there are over two 
hundred definitions of Socialism, which he 
says are cities of refuge to its apologists 
since:— 

‘It is always possible to shift the ground 
and to say when any particular aspect is criti- 
cised that it is not Socialism.” 

Fortunately Socialists do not rely on 
definitions, but facts, though there Is a_ 
maxim that ‘‘all colours look alike in the 
dark.’? Our pedantic doctor is eager to 
find some redeeming features of capitalism, 
especially as there are still Marxians who 
adhere to the doctrine of the inevitable 
‘increasing misery.’? He can dispose of 
them in a few words, thus :— 


‘“There has been a levelling up at one end 
and a levelling down at the other. It stares 
one in the face in visible matters of houses, 
clothes, and locomotion As for clothes, 
it is no longer possible as it used to be to dis- 
tinguish classes by clothes . . - and if 
Capitalists dash abeut by road in their own 
cars the proletariat do the same in charabancs. 


Ibid.) 

We need not weary you with details of 
the delightful houses you habitate, every 
snob in the country has said that the dear 
workers must be better housed (some day), 
and the object of the Housing Bill, we were 
told, was to provide cheap houses for us” 
(bye and bye). Clothes (sic\—we do not 
judge classes by clothes, but by methods of 
living, hirers and hired, robbers and robbed, 
but locomotion—ah! the charabanc, what 
profligates! Even the publican says, ‘‘ No 
charabancs served here.’’ And, despite all, 
we still adhere to the fact that the workers’ 
conditions can only be measured in relation 
to the wealth and the pleasures they pro- 
vide for their hereditary enemies, the 
capitalists. We fail to find consolation in 
the fact that when we are dead, other 
workers may have better houses. We do 
not appreciate the shoddy, bad fitting gar- 
ments that cover our ill-fed bodies. Un- 
grateful scoundrels that we are, we cannot 
be soothed, because the growth of poverty 
and pauperism keeps pace with the increase 
in millionaires. We still want, and will 
fight on to obtain, the full use of the best 
that the skill and dexterity of the workers 
makes possible. We want the world for the 


workers. 
Mac. 


" organising and striking despite, and, in fact, 
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THE LATEST CRITICISM OF 
KARL MARX. 


We have been asked to. deal with a pub- 
lication called ‘‘ The Socialist’s Bible.’’ It 
is sold by the ‘‘ Industrial League and 
Council,’’ which is one of the many bodies 
aiming at a reconciliation between the em- 
ployed and employing classes. 

The endless stream of books to prove that 
Marx was wrong is not only a tribute to 
Marx in showing how great is the respect 
his writings still inspire, but it reminds us 
also how limited and unscientific is the out- 
look of sections of the propertied class. Not 
knowing the way in which real social forces 
work, and quite lacking a sense of propor- 
tion, they are told and believe in their sim- 
plicity that revolutions are made by the 
wrongheaded brilliance of the Cromwells, 
the Rousseaus and the Marxs of history. 
What, then, could be more natural than the 
everlasting effort to stop the coming revolu- 
tion by hurling tomes and pamphlets at the 
reputation of Marx? How perverse they 
must think the workers are who go on 
indifferent to the repeated ‘‘ destruction ”’ 
of Marxian theories. And how aggravating 
that the theories keep coming up as fresh 
and sound as ever although Labourites and 
Tories, intellectuals and economists have 
all agreed together that they are as dead 
as the Dodo. 

The anonymous author of this pamphlet 
‘€ discusses Karl Marx’s Theories ’’ in 20 
pages, and while going out of his way to 
appear generous in recognition of the genius 
of the man, rejects his philosophy in detail 
and in the -lump. 

He says nothing that is new, but in case 


_ there are novices who may be imposed upon 


we can perhaps usefully point out some 
weaknesses in these old restated objections 
to Marxism. A short sketch of the life of 
Marx is followed by some silly and ill- 
informed remarks about his influence on 
Socialism in England. We are told that 
few Socialists have ever read Marx, but 
rely upon ‘‘ some small explanatory hand- 
book.’? This is a queer complaint from the 
author of a 20-page ‘* smallexplanatory 
handbook ’’ which is to serve Marx critics 
in place of reading Marx himself; and 
worse follows. 

Our critic of Marx goes not to Marx for 
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his references and for a statement of the 
Marxian case, but to a ‘‘ small explanatory 
handbook ’ by Mr. A. E. Cook. What we 
get is not a discussion of Marx but a cheap 
triumph over the grossly inaccurate work of 
one whose ignorance of Marx has been ex- 
posed in the pages of the Socialist Standard. 


On page 1 Marx is condemned for not 
being “‘ scientific and impartial.’’ On page 
2 it is admitted that he was scientific enough 
to “‘ avoid any moral condemnation of the 
Capitalist,’’ which is a tribute not earned 
by many active political workers and 
writers in their attacks on their opponents’ 
theories. 


_We are told that ‘‘ Events having falsified 
his doctrine of social change the fol- 
lowers of Marx do not lay stress upon 
it.’? The critic cautiously gives no evidence 
for the second assertion, but it saved -him 
from the trouble of having to show where 
the doctrine has been proved false. The 
Socialist Party of Great Britain regards the 
doctrine as still unassailable, and is prepared 
to defend it. 


_ The first volume of ‘‘ Capital ’’ was pub- 
lished in 1867 and it is argued that ‘‘ many 
of the evils which Marx regarded as per- 
manent features of industry have since been 
removed.’’ . Our author does not offer to 
tell us that the poverty of the poor and 
the riches of the wealthy are some of the 
evils which ‘‘ have since been removed,’’ 
and they happen to be very important. He 
forgets, too, that the first Factory Act was 
passed as early as 1802; and that at the 
end of the last war it was still necessary 
to set up numerous Trade Boards to remove 
‘* sweating.’’ At the present time we have 
a Conservative Government compelled to 
give legal protection against intolerably low 
wages to the workers in what is almost our 
chief industry—agriculture. Has poverty 
passed away—if so why health insurance 
and pensions for the aged and for widows? 
Has insecurity been abolished from the lives 
of the wealth producers in face of 14 million 
unemployed dependent on the dole? 


The most important of the foundations of 
the Marxian argument is the increasing dis- 
parity between the economic positions of 
the working and propertied classes. This 
tendency has not passed away. Relative to 
the powers of wealth production, the 
workers, as Marx forecast, have been and 
are getting worse off. Power and wealth 
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are concentrated more and more at one end 
of the social scale, poverty and individual 
helplessness at the other. Events have 
justified Marx, not falsified him. 


The author of the pamphlet is aware that 
Marx did not claim that labour is the source 
of all wealth; that, in fact, he pointed out 
the absurdity of ignoring the existence of 
wealth provided by Nature. But he attri- 
butes to Marx the assertion that an object 


‘‘ is worth something because it is useful.’? 
(Page 4.) 


On the contrary, what Marx said was that 
an article, ‘‘ therefore, has value only be- 
cause aie labour . . . has been embodied 
in it,’’ (Capital, Vol. I., page 5, 191 
Binion, We Getic) © ee : 
_ This is what comes of going for informa- 
tion to small handbooks. 


Objection to the labour theory is made 
on the ground that ‘‘ virgin soil or-an un- 
developed mine have a value for exchange 
although no labour has been put into them ; 
(p. 6). He omits, as is usual in this type 
of argument, to give instances of virgin 
soil, and undeveloped mines which have 
value for exchange. There are at the 
present day vast areas of land and mineral 
resources to be had for nothing. When, 
and not until, the necessary labour has been 
expended to make the soil usable and both 
the soil and the minerals accessible to civil- 
isation, will they have exchange value. 


_ There are other points that could be men- 
tioned, but enough has been written to show 
that even where the criticisms are levelled 
against Marx and not against Cook, the 
author makes no real attempt to justify 
them, and that the basic theories of Marxism 
have not been seriously attacked, far less 
demolished. 
H. 





§.P.G4.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 


. Sundays: Finsbury Park, 6 p.m. 


Clapham Common, 6 p.m. 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 
Victoria Park, 3.30 p.m. 


Mondays : Clerkenwell, Garnault Place, 8 p.m. 
Islington, Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 
Thursdays: Hackney, Queens Road, Dalston, 8 p.m. 
Fridays: Clerkenwell, Garnault Place, 8 p.m. 
West Ham, Water Lane, Stratford, 7.30%p.n?, 


Saturdays Leyton, James Lane, nr. Leyton Stn., 7.30 p.m. 
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BRANCH DIRECTORY. 
BATTERSEA.—Communications to Sec., 2, Han- 
bury-rd., S.W.11. Branch meets Thursday, 8 p.m. 
at The Waiting Room, Latchmere Baths, entrance 
in Burns Road. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
11 Upper Dean-st., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 


CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 


CLERKENWELL.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 
8 p.m., at 17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. Discussions 
every Wednesday at 8.45 p.m.—all invited. Com- 
munications to Sec., at above address. 


EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
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EDINBU RGH.—Communications to Andrew Porter, 
12a, Kings-rd., Portobello. 


GLASGOW.—Communications to Sec., J. Higgins, 
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HANLEY.—Branch meets Tuesdays, Working Men's 
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ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
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LEYTON.—Communications to Sec., §8, Dunedin- 
rd., Leyton. Branch meets 8 p.m., Trades and 
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MANCHESTER.—Sec., A. L. Myerson, 53, Marshall 
Place, Hightown, Manchester. Branch meets 
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in month, at $.30 p.m. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 
J. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 

TOOTING.—Sec., A. Yeomans, 15, University-rd., 
Collier's Wood, $.W.19. Branch meets every 
Thursday at 3 p.m. 

TOTTENHAM.—Secretary, 17, Antil-road, Bruce- 
grove, To:tenham, N.17. Branch meets Fridays, 
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WSALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to S. E. 
Williams, $5. Park-road, E.10. Branch meets at 
Workmen's Hall, High-st., every Monday. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington: 
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WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratio control of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
Britain 
HOLDS— 

That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic confrol 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working clase itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of cppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociatist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 
aD 

Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment inthe Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 


and 


Printed for them by R. E. Taytor & Son, Lto., 56/57, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. (T.U.). 
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SOCIALISM AND DARWINISM. 


Two of the branches of scientific work 
that have done more to revolutionise human 
thought than any others are those known 
as Darwinism and Socialism. Though 
both these owe their final achievements to 
the painstaking research of many previous 
investigators, it was not until time and 
development had provided the material for 
proof and demonstration that they were 
raised to a scientific position by Darwin 
and Marx respectively. The previously 
held belief in a supernatural creation of 
plants and animals had received rude shocks 
by the discovery of fossil remains that 
apparently could not be related to existing 
species. As new methods of grouping and 
classification came with increased know- 
ledge a closer examination revealed _re- 
semblances between species both fossil and 
living. Te fish and the amphibian, the 
reptile and the bird, the anthropoid ape 
and primitive man; could there be a remote 
relationship? The theory of descent grew. 
It was at this stage that Darwin undertook 
his patient investigations. In his auto- 
biography he says :— 

‘* In October, 1838, that is 15 months after 

I had begun my systematic inquiry, 1 happened 

to read for amusement Malthus on population, 

and, being well prepared to appreciate the 
struggle for existence which everywhere goes on 
from long continuous observation of the habits 
of animals and plants, it at once struck me that 
under these circumstances favourable variations 
would tend to be preserved and unfavourable 
ones to be destroyed. The result of this would 

be the formation of new species. Here then I 

had at last got a theory by which to work.” 

In passing we may mention that Malthus 
was a capitalist apologist who claimed that 
population increased faster than _ subsist- 
ence, and that therefore working class 
poverty was inevitable and natural. His 
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theory was, many years ago, completely 
shattered by Godwin and Henry George in 
‘“On Population,’? and ‘‘ Progress and - 
Poverty ’’ respectively. Dr. Alfred Wal- 

lace, Darwin’s co-worker, showed con- 
clusively in ‘‘ The Wonderful Century ”’ 
that even under capitalism during the last 
century our powers of production increased 
ten times greater than the population. To 
aid him in his studies: Darwin turned to 
that branch of plant and animal reproduc- 
tion that mankind consciously operates 
upon in order to breed special types, the 
racehorse or the heavy shire, the whippet or 
the bulldog, the various breeds of pigeons, 
all of which can be made to vary more than 
wild species. Did this artificial selection 
by which man bred new species have its 
counterpart in natural forces? In_ his 
works ‘‘ Origin of Species ’’ and ‘‘ Descent 
of Man,’’ Darwin showed that it had. The 
gradual advance of plant and animal life 
had been brought about by an_ intense 
struggle with natural obstacles. The peace 
and tranquility of nature sung by the poet 
is an eternal struggle to maintain existence. 
The lower forms of life have powers of 
reproduction far in excess of their available 
subsistence (not civilised humans, note), 
hence the two great motive forces, the pre- 
servation of the individual and ‘the species, 
are impelling forces to warfare. | Those 
that can defend and protect themselves 
against enemies and conditions in the 
struggle for existence by any sort of advan- 
tage, acquired from generation to genera- 
tion, will be the new species ‘‘ fittest to 
survive.’”’ The failures will be exter- 
minated: The struggle is carried a step fur- 
ther by those animals that live in groups or 
are gregarious. Their combined powers 
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give them a new strength of protection both 
for themselves and their young. Bearing in 
mind the immense periods of time taken for 
development in nature’s »working it will be- 
come more clear how such groups developed 
social feelings, instincts and advantages, 
that enabled them to struggle successfully 
right up to the man-like apes, our progeni- 
tors in the line of development. 

The final step that enables man_ to 
emerge from the animal kingdom is_ the 
making and use of tools. He acquires the 
first rudiments of speech and becomes 
‘* primitive man.’’ , Space only permits of a 
brief mention of the proofs of the correct- 
ness of Darwin’s theory. Man within his 
body contains many rudimentary parts only 
explicable on the basis of his lowly origin. 
The physical and mental differences of living 
races of men are greater than those between 
the lowest men and the highest apes, and 
a study of embryology shows that the 
human|embryo recapitulates the whole his- 
tory of/the evolution of the species, the last 
form left/behind being that of the anthro-- 
poid ape. 

What organs are to the animal world, 
tools are to mankind. These man-made 
tools in conjunction with other discoveries 
give him a great advantage in the struggle 
for the food supply over the animals, he is 
indeed able to dominate them and _ later 
domesticate them. Struggle at this stage 
does not cease, it merely takes a different 
form, those groups or tribes of men who 
possess better tools and weapons compete 
more successfully in the conflict and 
struggle now takes place between tribe 
and tribe. Further development in tools 
and methods of production makes the pre- 
servation of those captured in conflict de- 
sirable, a surplus can be produced, slavery 
begins : 

All history says Marx ‘‘ is the history of 
class struggles ’’ (i.e., since the break up 
of the tribes) and thus he supplies the key : 

‘* In every epoch the prevailing mode of social 
production and exchange, and the social organi- 
sation necessaiily following from it, form the 
basis upon which is built up, and from which 
alone can be explained, the political and intel- 
lectual history of that epoch.’’ (Communist 

Manifesto). 

As with Darwin and Wallace in the 
domain of natural history, so with Marx 
and Engels in the materialistic conception 
of history. Marx shows that with changed 


economic conditions, come _ new _ social 
classes, new ideas, new interests. The sub- 
ject class that has sought to, possess tools 
or means of livelihood has always fought 
for political supremacy. Every class 
struggle must be a political struggle. The 
decline of the Roman Empire, the French 
Revolution, the vast changes within capital- 
ism including the growing conscious dis- 
content of the workers, can only be ex- 
plained by Marx’s theory. 

The handicraft worker had a mentality 
different from the city proletariat of to-day, 
the conditions had not developed the 
Socialist who is a product of the modern 
slave system of social production: What 
then is the struggle that is paramount to 
the Socialist? It is the Class struggle, it 
is the struggle between the producers, and 
the non-producers who possess and control 
the means of life, between the wage workers 
and the Capitalists. | To remove poverty 
and degradation the workers must wage 
that struggle consciously for the establish- 
ment of a higher order of society in which 
class distinctions will be abolished and all 
can enjoy the comfort and leisure modern 
means make _ possible. The decadent 
parasites of Capital will be no match for a 
majority organised for Socialism. It. will 
indeed be ‘‘ the survival of the fittest.’’ 

MAC. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
A Reprint of the Second Edition 


‘Socialism and 
Religion.” 


This unique Party Pamphlet is now 
reprinted at a price within the reach 
of all. 


48S Pages. 


TWOPENCE. 
24d. post free. 


A clear and comprehensive statement of the 
attitude of Socialism towards Religion, giving 
the only scientific and revolutionary position 
on this subject. 
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Is the Socialist Attitude towards Religion Sound? 
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A Criticism by Mr. ARCHIE McARTHUR and our Reply. 


Being on the Thames Embankment last 
May Day, I bought a copy of a pamphlet 
on *‘ Socialism and Religion,’’ issued by the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain. If my 
memory serves me right, I encountered this 
same pamphlet some fourteen years ago in 
Winnipeg. The manifesto, for such it is, 
bases upon materialism. I submit that it is 
a mistake for Socialists any longer to found 
their propaganda upon such a questionable 
doctrine. To do so is but to invite attack 
and inevitable discomfiture, 

Fifty years ago—which was an age of 
triumphant Science—it was widely believed 
that in matter and motion there had at last 
been placed in man’s hands the key to the 
interpretation of the universe and all its 
contents, including man _ himself. Fifty 
years ago that was; but time in the interval 
has wrought many changes. Science, now 
wiser and less confident, recognises its 
limitations and confines itself to a descrip- 
tion of things as they appear to us, being 
silent about them as in their ultimate nature 
they are. Materialism is no longer re- 
garded as a truth of science. 

Neither is materialism an_ established 
truth of philosophy. It amounts to no more 
than a philosophic speculation; and it is 
endorsed to-day by few thinkers of repute. 
The main reason for this, briefly expressed, 
is that the theory cannot reach its starting- 
point. Thought itself bars the way. You 
can never get to a position beyond thought 
where you are face to face with matter per 
se—where you have matter pure and simple 
—and then show thought evolving from it. 
Matter in its primordial form—the atom 
with its electrons—is always matter with an 
element of thought already present in it. 
Anyone who grasps the significance of this 
statement will at once see how precarious a 
basis materialism is for Socialism. 

Materialism is in truth a_ philosophic 
issue, which must be settled upon philo- 
sophic principles. No apparent value of it 
for propaganda can avail against a position 
established in opposition to it—finally, as I 
think, and irrevocably—far from ‘‘ the 
tumult and the shouting,’’ in the quiet and 
remote chambers of the thinkers, 

Socialism—in essence the view that as 
production is now social, so also ought to 
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be distribution, and that this can be secured 
only through the collective ownership and 
control of industry with its materials and 
implements—Socialism is strictly an ethico- 
economic doctrine, which may be held on. 
various grounds. It is that which consti- 
tutes its strength and makes it a possible 
world-polity. The Socialist world of the 
future—infinitely rich it will be in human 
types and their contributions to the common 
stock—is not to be for a handful of doctrin- 
aires, but for all the world’s inhabitants, 
whatever their opinions on matters irrele- 
vant. The facts upon which the ‘‘ materia- 
list conception of history ’’ founds, when 
not coloured and falsified beforehand by the 
‘“‘conception”’ itself, are susceptible of 
another and, as many think, a sounder and 
more inspiring interpretation; and there is 
no warrant for using it as a test of 
orthodoxy. To discard the theory would 
detract nothing from the achievement of 
Marx. His genius and industry it was that 
brought the facts to light and forced them 
upon the attention of the world. 

I speak of the ‘‘ materialist conception ’” 
not without some acquaintance with it. 
Eighteen years ago I came to grips with it 
when a student under Morris Hillquit, the 
well-known Marxian and Internationalist, at 
the Rand School, New York, in the first 
year of its existence. Hillquit, I remember, 
was careful to exclude the ‘‘ materialist 
conception’’ from his definition of 
Socialism. Socialism would do well, like 
science, to learn its limitations and refrain 
from dogmatising about the ultimate nature 
of reality, whether it is material or spiritual. 

Not as an enemy of the cause do I write, 
but as an old and deeply interested friend. 
I was one of the original members of the 
Independent Labour Party thirty-two years 
ago and, before that, was on the executive 
of the old Scottish Labour Party. Looking 
back over the past generation, I deeply 
regret the way in which Socialists have, 
unwarrantably and without profit to them- 
selves, undermined morality and religion. 

As to morality, there is the phrase ‘‘ the 
morality of Socialism.’’ But how much, on 
a materialistic basis, does this come to? 
It comes to no more than _ self-interest. 
That is why the healthy moral consciousness 





revolts against it. Self-interest is not 
necessarily selfishness. Selfishness can 
exist only in one whose deeper nature it is 
not to be selfish. It is a quite legitimate 
clement in the moral life. That the work- 
ing-class itself has been so long blind to 
its own true self-interest has indeed been 
its bane. All the same, mere self-interest 
is not morality, and to proceed upon it 
would be  no- ethical advance upon 
capitalism. 

The fatal objection thus to materialistic 
Socialism is, strange to say, that it is in- 
dividualistic. It conceives of men as 
isolated units, each seeking ends that are 
purely his own, or at any rate ends that 
are only accidentally united with those of 
his fellows. | Upon such a basis society 
would be impossible. 

However imperfect society at present 1s, 
it expresses a principle qualitatively different 
from self-interest and incommensurably 
higher. That principle is the idea of the 
common good. The idea of the common 
good it is round which ethical controversy 
has moved throughout the ages—its-nature 
and how it can be justified. It can be 
justified, as the greatest thinkers have 
taught and as I myself am profoundly con- 
vinced, only on the ground that there is 
in man a universal and non-material element 
which lifts him above a merely individual 
existence and makes him potentially one 
with his, fellows and with the universe. It 
is, not a. life of prudential calculation, but 
the ever richer and wider realisation of the 
common good thus conceived—our happy 
and ennobling privilege, our sacred duty 
even to the point of self-sacrifice—it is this 
that constitutes morality. And morality 
Socialists, by their alliance with materialism 
and its resulting determinism, have done 
much to weaken. 

As to religion, I could say much, out of 
a full heart, of the damage done to it by 
Socialists, but space forbids. Theologically 
I belong myself to the extreme left, and 
when Socialists seek wisely to destroy the 
socially hurtful superstitions that still 
survive in outworn creeds, I am naturally 
with them. But religion itself—the appre- 
hension with mind and heart of the Divine 
Perfection as He gradually unfolds Himself 
in the universe and in human life—that is 


another matter. Jt cannot be destroyed; 


it is eternal. 
For myself I glory in religion. It is, 
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in this closing stage of my life, what it 
has been since first in far away years I got 
at my beloved mother’s knee my earliest 
glimpse of its secret and acquaintance with 
its power—it is life’s chief good. 


REPLY TO MR. McARTHUR. 


The pamphlet under consideration traces 
religion from its origin, in savage fear and 
inexperience, to its modern forms; bringing 
forward a multitude of facts and reliable 
authorities in support of the view set forth. 
Our opponent makes no attempt to touch 
this historical statement, so that it evidently 
stands as a correct record, as far as he is 
concerned. His criticism consists in the 
main of a series of unsupported assertions ; 
these I will deal with as fully as space will 
allow. The pamphlet further points out the 
use to which religion has been put as an 
aid to the different ruling classes. This 
also our critic leaves severely, alone. 

He opens up with the assertion that 
materialism is an outworn philosophy which 
science has outgrown, and further on he 
says that materialism is endorsed by few 
thinkers of repute. 

Let us hear what a ‘‘ scientist ’’ has to 
say in the matter :— 


‘‘ This procedure has to be adopted not merely 
within the limits that are popularly assigned to 
the term science, but also in the realm of what 
is popularly termed philosophy. As a matter of 
fact there is no fundamental distinction between 
the two. Science is not the mere collection of 
facts. It has indeed to give a great part of its 
time to the ascertainment of. facts, using all the 
resources of modern technique to secure accuracy 
in so doing; but the facts once ascertained are 
merely its raw material. Once they are obtained 
the real task of science begins—to find out ex- 
actly how the facts fit together in that wonderful 
edifice that we call the universe of nature. The 
working hypotheses of science are the provisional 
sketches of particular little bits of the edifice; 
in their final form and pieced together they 
would form the complete theory of nature.”’— 
Professor J. Graham Kerr, ‘‘ Manchester Guar- 
dian Weekly,’’ 29th February, 1924. 


Here we have a scientist giving the 
opposite to our opponent’s contention. 
But, this apart, how can science achieve 
anything except by materialistic methods, 
whether scientists are conscious of the fact 
or not? Science can only deal with things, 
whether those things be tables or thoughts, 
and things exist. If they exist, then that 
fact itself demonstrates their material 
nature. Would our opponent suggest that 
a thought consists of nothing? If so, then 
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let him get in touch with the woman who 
wears her brain out thinking how she can 
make ends meet. She will tell him that 
thinking is a tiring process in which much 
energy is used up and that food is required 
to replace this energy. 

This brings me to his next assertion, 
that matter in its primordial form is always 
matter with an element of thought. (One 
is reminded of the mysterious attributes of 
capital!) He helps this assertion out by 
the previous contention that we can never 
get to a position beyond thought where we 
are face to face with matter pure and 
simple. And later he proves we cannot go 
beyond thought by doing so himself—and 
finding the ‘‘ thing in itself ’’! 

Does our opponent contend that ‘‘ the 
atom with its electrons’’ thinks and con- 
sciously combines into stones and half 
bricks, and that during times of trouble 
these half bricks consciously fling them- 
selves at our heads. If he does hold this 
view, then he rules out the \cloud-pusher 
and divine scene-shifter. The brain is a 
combination of atoms and the brain thinks; 
feet are a like combination and they dance; 
snow is such a combination and it melts; 
trees are such a combination and_ they 
sprout; which is the more wonderful? and 
which is non-material ? 

It is the material nature of thinking that 
is apparently denied. Perhaps an illustra- 
tion will make the position clearer. 

If an object be held up to a mirror a 
reflection appears. This reflection and re- 
flecting process is just as material as the 
object reflected. The brain is like such a 
mirror, obtaining its images through the 
senses, but it is a living one that sorts out, 
combines and stores up images. The 
correctness of the. sense perceptions and 
thought process is demonstrated by future 
action. For instance, you walk round a 
moving motor-bus, not under it. The 
living activity of the brain is just as 
material a process as walking, or cycling, 
or thundering, and no more wonderful. 

The primordial form of matter contains 
in the embryo the volcano, dancing girls, 
the whirlwind, trees, growth, smoking, and 
so forth, each of which material manifesta- 
tion is every bit as wonderful as the 
‘‘ element of thought.’’ Things only exist 
in their relation to each other. The brain 
learns of objects by their material manifes- 
t: tions, whether these manifestations take 
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on a physical or a mental form. If our 
opponent is only going to call touchable 
things material, then the sound of thunder 
must be included in his mystical world. We 
can’t touch thunder, but we can hear i; 
we can’t touch thoughts, but we can feel 
them. All phenomena have the same 
general nature; they exist and can be made 
the subject of scientific investigation. 
There is nothing mystical about thinking, 
briefly it is the faculty of deriving the 
general out of the particular, abstract con- 
ceptions out of concrete things—a material 
operation of the brain. 

He next asserts that the facts of the 
materialist conception of history admit of 
another interpretation, but as he does not 
give any other interpretation, the statement 
is a waste of paper. Anyone who is not 
blinded by illusion must be able to see that 
all authoritative history is now written from 
the standpoint of the materialist concept. 
As epoch after epoch gets a more complete 
treatment so the economic roots of social 
development are made clearer and clearer. 
In the course of history, morality and 
religion are demonstrated to be changeable 
things. The moral and religious ideas pre- 
vailing at a given period are those favour- 
ing the maintenance of the method of pro- 
duction and distribution of that time. As 
production develops and new classes rise to 
supremacy the moral and religious ideas 
that hinder their development are discarded 


and new ones substituted. History, since 


the break-up of tribal communism, has been 
the record of the struggle of different classes 
for control of the productive forces and the 
wealth produced. These classes have 
arisen out of the economic soil and have 
pursued economic ends. As this point has 
been dealt with over and over again in 
these columns and as our opponent has 
deprived me of the opportunity of grappling 
with the alternative that he is keeping up 
his sleeve, there is no occasion to go further 
into the question at the moment. 

The aim of the Socialist is to get all to 
work harmoniously together on a basis of 
equality, as only by doing so can eaclr 
develop himself to the fullest degree and 
enjoy the best of life—‘* Man is a social 
animal.’? This idea is no non-material 
element, it is the heritage of the herd. 
Hence the assertion that ‘‘ materialist 
Socialism ’’ is ‘‘individualistic ’’ is foolish 
and futile. 





Our opponent is blind to the practical 
facts of life and has lost his way ‘in the 
maze of metaphysics and thus, instead of 
seeing the principle of the individualistic 
pursuit of profit and the robbery of the 
wage worker that faces him at every turn, 
has discovered somewhere in the byways a 
vague abstraction, the ‘‘ principle of the 
common good.’’ In its essence he has 
again got hold of the wrong end of the 
stick—society should exist for the benefit of 
man and not man for the benefit of 
society. 


Finally, in the oppression of one class 
by another, the control of the means of 
production by the few idlers and the en- 
slavement and impoverishment of the many 
‘totlers, he sees ‘‘ the Divine Perfection ”’ 
gradually unfolding himself (he knows it is 
a “he”!). This is a slavist view as it 
involves resignation and, in the light of 
previous remarks, a denial of the class 
struggle. Hence, if the workers would be 
free they must throw off these religious 
shackles, and struggle until their class 
conquers economic freedom in order that the 
groans of the hungry, the cries of the out- 
casts, and the whines of the religious, shall 
alike take their places in the annals of the 
past. I have refrained, as far as possible, 
from touching upon points and arguments 
that are already fully dealt with in the 
pamphlet that is the subject of attack. 

GILMAC. 


LANSBURY’S WEEKLY. 


The object of this publication is ‘‘ to. pre- 
sént news in such fashion as will make 
‘Socialists of our readers.’’ Those who 
know Lansbury’s career of manceuvre for 
place and position by the use of emotional 
muckraking, will not expect anything of a 
Socialist nature from that quarter. A 
perusal of this literary mixture will confirm 
expectations. Page 1 (20.6.25) is devoted 
to ‘‘ Problems of Real Life,’’ with solutions 
‘by one ‘‘ Martha.’’ It is difficult to describe 
its pifle :—‘‘ Here is a woman in love with 
her daughter’s husband. What should I 
do? ’' she says. ‘‘ Martha ’” advises some 
‘weal hard work ’’ and the ‘‘ atmosphere 
of a dozen howling babies.’’ Mrs. A., who 
has ‘‘labour principles,’’ six children and a 
policeman husband who is a ‘“‘ rank conser- 
vative,’’ possibly as rank as the ‘‘ labour 
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principles.’’ ‘‘ Martha’’ settles this pro- 
blem with the true Lansbury flavour. ‘‘Mrs. 
A.,’’ she says, is a ‘‘ heroine,’’ she ought to 
‘“‘ live spiritually ’’ and ‘‘ resist not evil.’’ 


Much of the other rubbish, even its 
Labour. items are the merest surface skim- 
ming, inferior to the ordinary Labour Maga- 
zine. The unemployed are advised to march 
out with banners to agitate ‘‘ until work, 
honest, decent work, is found for those 
capable of working”’: not ‘‘all’’ capable, of 
course, only the workers. The Capitalists 
are asked to give them the whip hand by 
the removal of unemployment and thus 
abandon their privileged position in society. 

But Lansbury knows better, he merely 
plays upon the Workers’ weakness, their 
insane love of work. In columns of egotis- 
tical slobber he gives his experiences among 
parsons and high-brow labour women. He 
“‘ felt a thrill of real joy that it has been 
my good fortune to be a soldier in our 
Socialist Army.’’ What lying impudence 
from one whose party and himself have done 
more to besmirch and hinder the cause of 
Socialism than the Anti-Socialist Union. Of 
the crowds he addresses Lansbury writes: 
““ IT don’t suppose any of these . . . could 
pass an examination in Marxian economics; 
they are ignorant of these and the 
‘ Materialist Conception of History,’ as are 
most of those who write and talk so glibly 


about these so-called eternal verities.’’ We. 


have supplied the evidence from time to 
time that without this ignorance Lansbury 
and his tribe could not command a follow- 
ing. Neither will Lansbury receive the 
patronage of his ‘‘ rich friends ’’ nor the 
Labour Party receive Capitalist financial 
support unless they endeavour to perpetuate 
such ignorance. In this journal are other 
items all equally puerile. ‘‘ As God sees 
it,’’ childish cartoons, quack adverts, and a 
rebel song. People who claim that this 
material will make Socialists are either liars 
or fools. Nevertheless it is what we ex- 
pect from one who for years has flourished 
upon Working Class credulity with a 
mixture of sentimental slosh and _ political 
trickery. 
ae MAC. 


ERRATA. 


In the article on the ‘‘ Romance of the Ages,” 
in June issue, page 350, second column, the lines 
10 and 11 should read: ‘‘Man won, and changed 
the law of inheritance from the female to the male.’’ 
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SPOOKS AGAIN. 


The Chairman (name not given) of the 
recent Annual Conference at Colwyn Bay 
of the United Postal Workers’ Union, is, 
we are pleased to observe, not too old to 
learn. Like ourselves. he had noticed the 
patent emptiness of Mr. Baldwin’s appeal 
for a truce in industry. Well, one need not 
be an intellectual giant to see that. How 
many times is it necessary to repeat, ‘‘ all 
great minds think alike.’? The Chairman 
goes one better than that. He is a living 
exponent of the new truth, ‘‘ all great men 
talk alike,’’ for, by what can only be a 
coincidence his remarks read like a con- 
densation of our April Article on ‘‘ Mr. 
Baldwin’s Utopia.’’ Whole phrases read 
exactly the same, and in others, words al- 
almost appear to have been transposed or 
altered. It is remarkable. What a case 
for the Psychical Research Society. Here 
is an authentic case of thought-transference 
extending even to continuous strings of the 
same words. We are amazed. Of course 
had the Chairman been actually quoting 
from the Socialist Standard, he would have 
had the elementtiry decency to have said so: 
that goes without saying. We would not 
deny elementary decency to any member of 
the Labour Party. Too often it is their 
only possession. We would not rob them 
of their all. No! It is a clear case of psychic 
transference. We commend it to Lodge, 
Doyle, Bradley and Co. AMEN RA. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Our readers will readily appreciate the 
hard struggle an organisation like the 
S.P.G.B. has to raise the necessary funds 
to continue the publication of new pam- 
phlets on Socialism. Since the object of 
the S.P.G.B. is the establishment of Social- 


ism and nothing less, unlike other Political © 


Parties—Capitalist and pseudo-labour—we 
are not likely to receive any assistance from 
benevolent or vote catching millionaires. 
No, we are dependent upon you—our mem- 
bers and sympathisers—the Working Class. 
Fresh literature, which will supply the 
Working Class with much needed Socialist 
education, is constantly needed, and the 
S.P.G.B. is trying to fill the bill though 
necessarily handicapped by lack of funds. 
However, in response to the great demand, 
we have just reprinted the second edition of 
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‘‘ Socialism and Religion ” and this admir- 
able pamphlet is now on sale (see advert. 
in another column). The MS. of another 
pamphlet, one that is long overdue, is now 
ready. The title will be ‘‘ Socialism,’’ and 
it is a comprehensive brochure of 48 pages, 
covering every phase of the Socialist posi- 


tion and is the official statement of the 


Party, of the case for Socialism. We are 
only held up for want of cash to pay for 
printing, and we address this appeal to all 
those who desire the propagation of Social- 
ism to continue. It rests entirely with you 
whether or not we shall be able to publish 
this new, pamphlet during the coming’ pro- 
paganda season and we urge all to put their 
shoulder to the wheel to make this possible. 
Send along your donation—no matter how 
small—to the Publications Fund Committee, 
17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. 
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THE SOCIALIST VIEW OF THE 
SITUATION IN CHINA. 


The present disturbances in those parts 
of China occupied by foreign settlements 
may be said to have had their immediate 
origin in a strike which took place in 
February last. Chinese workers employed 
in Japanese textile factories in Shanghai 
protested against the ill-treatment of a girl 
who was seriously injured by a Japanese 
foreman. Her offence was that she was 
found asleep after a twelve-hour night shift. 
The strikers demanded that fines and 
personal violence of this kind be abolished, 
and a 10 per cent. increase of their wages. 
The strike appears to have been unsuccess- 
ful, but even so the employers failed to 
keep the terms of settlement. 

In May this and many _ long-standing 
grievances led to a general strike movement 
in Shanghai, and feeling was quickly in- 
flamed by the death of a striker at the 
hands of a Japanese factory official. On 
May 30th a number of Chinese students 
paraded in protest after having been for- 
bidden to do so by the police. Some 
students were arrested and the remainder 
demanded their release. Shanghai police 
in the charge of a British inspector were 
then ordered by him to ‘‘ shoot to kijl’’ 
only 10 seconds after he had announced his 
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intention to the few bystanders who were 
near enough to hear his words. The result 
was that 6 were killed and 40 wounded. 
Within 6 days the victims in the ensuing 
riots numbered 70 dead and 300 wounded 
—all Chinese. 

The movement rapidly spread to Hong 
Kong, Canton and other industrial and 
commercial centres, being added to and 
made more complex by the race hatred of 
British, French, Japanese and_ other 
foreigners who have at different times occu- 
pied Chinese territory and maintained their 
occupation by force, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of Chinese governments. It has been 
easy enough to induce the strikers to believe 
that their enemy is the ‘‘ foreigner,’’ be- 
cause the majority of the factories happen 
to be foreign owned. There is actually, of 
course, no question of the Chinese exploiter 
being any less brutal in his treatment of 
his employees than are his alien rivals. 
The abominable conditions which prevail in 
the foreign mills—as bad as those common 
in this country in the early days of the 
factory system—are equalled, if not sur- 
passed, by those in Chinese establishments 
in and outside the foreign settlements. 

The foreign settlers, backed by their re- 
spective governments, are thus threatened 
by two quite different but at present asso- 
ciated movements—by their Chinese em- 
ployes, who want better conditions, and by 
the propertied and educated Chinese, who 
burn with hatred of the foreign invaders 
and demand independence. They resent 
their position of political and social in- 
feriority and (most intolerable of all the 
burdens a would-be ruling class can be made 
to bear) they have had to spffer the indignity 
of seeing the proceeds of the exploitation of 
Chinese workers pocketed by European and 
Japanese capitalists. The first principle of 
patriotism in China, as elsewhere, is that 
robbery, like charity, should begin—and 
end—at home. 

For their part the foreigners are by no 
means more than _ superficially united. 
Great Britain arrived early and obtained 
the best ports and most extensive spheres of 
interest, and now in consequence has to 


‘face the hardly disguised hostility of the late 


arrivals who seek to gain commercial and 
financial advantage by other means than 
those adopted. by Great Britain. Thus 
Russia and U.S.A. both go out of their way 
to pose as friends of China. Russia has 
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already relinquished all special privileges in 
China, and America chooses this moment to 
announce that it foregoes the last instal- 
ments of the Boxer indemnity. American 
missionaries supported the policy of their 
Government by giving evidence on behalf 
of the arrested Chinese students, while 
British and others were defending and 
glorifying the brutality of the British 
controlled police. 


As for the disturbances, we are familiar 
enough with the customary violent and 


hypocritical attitude of the European ruling | | 


classes towards their workers not to be sur- 
prised at the use of similar methods in 
Shanghai. All the blame was as a matter 
of course laid on the Chinese students and 
‘‘ agitators,’’ but little by little evidence has 
accumulated which badly damages the pre- 
tensions of the guardians of ‘‘law and 
order.”’ 

In the demonstration the only casualties 
were Chinese; two out~ of three doctors 
stated at the trial that the wounds were 
nearly all tn the back, which would be 
inexplicable if the crowd had been attacking 
the police; the third doctor said, ‘‘ I am 
not sure whether the bullets were shot from 
the back or the front.’’ (Daily Herald, 
July 21st.) The judges found ‘‘ that there 
was no violence or indication of violence, 
that most of the arrests took place before 
the shooting. ...’’ The students were 
all acquitted. The Commission appointed 
by the diplomatic body blamed the police 
and recommended the dismissal of those 
responsible (Daily Herald, 22nd July). This 
finding has been overlooked or suppressed 
by most of the Press. 


The recent movement is, however, only a 
symptom of a change which coming over 
China—the change from a static peasant 
system to an aggressive and progressive 
capitalism. 

‘* China is passing through the first phases of 
the industrial revolution.-... In the seven 
years from 1915 the number of spindles rose 
from one to two millions.’’—** Manchester Guar- 
dian,’’ 19th June, 1925. 

A propertyless industrial working class is 
massing and slowly learning to organise 
against vile factory conditions and low 
wages. Whether they will or no they are 
being brought into dependence on world 
capitalism, and they will in time take their 
part in the struggle for the overthrow of 
that system. 
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Unfortunately this critical phase finds 
them overwhelmed with interested parties 
offering them bad advice, anxious to divert 
them into various blind alleys. 


The Chinese capitalists, the Communists 
and the Labour Party are all ‘‘ friends ’’ of 
the Chinese worker. If the Chinese workers 
are led to support the Chinese capitalist 
independence movement, experience will 
soon teach them that nationality means 
nothing whatever to the workers; their lot 
will be no degree better if and when their 
exploiters are all Chinese. 


The Communists’ willingness to deceive 
other people is only equalled by the ability 
to deceive themselves. They disregard the 
fact that at present only a small fraction of 
China is industrialised, they slur over the 
Capitalist aims of the independence movement 
and urge the workers to support anti-working 
class political groups to fight issues of no 
moment except to Chinese capitalists. 

What they cannot or do not wish to see is 
plainly visible to others. The Chinese repre- 
sentative in London of the: ‘‘ Sin Po” 
(Batavia) writes as follows in ‘* Foreign 
Affairs ’? (July, 1925): China, a land of 
conservatism and tradition, of peasant pro- 
prietorship, is the worst imaginable ground 
for the sowing of Marxian ideas. China 
being so vast, it is not surprising that tn 
certain parts of the country the extreme 
Left wing of the Kuomintang is Com- 
munist; but the body of the oryanisation is 
bourgeois and capitalistic with the medizval 
capitalism (‘‘ distributism ’’) of Mr, G, K. 


‘Chesterton. Let not Europeans be de- 


ceived by their newspapers: the present 
trouble in China, in so far as it is political, 
is a manifestation of nationalism in which 
merchants and bourgeois join with workers 
and students to resist foreign exploitation. 


The British Labour Party and Trades 
Union Congress have passed resolutions of 
sympathy protesting their solidarity with 
the Chinese workers. How little their 
socialist understanding and how little the 
value of their sympathy is shown by the 
fact that on 25th May the General Council 
sent a deputation to the President of the . 
Board of Trade | 

‘‘ To protest against the continued employment 
of Chinese and cheap Asiatic labour on British 
steamers. The deputation asked the Government 
to introduce a Bill to make illegal such em- 


ployment west of the Suez Canal.’’—** Daily 
Herald,’’ 26th May. 








The industrial workers in China are few 
at present. They should organise and 
work to defend their class interests on the 
economic field against capitalists irrespect- 
ive of nationality, and prepare for the future 
when the conditions will have been pre- 
pared making working class emancipation 
possible through Socialism. 


THE PROBLEM OF PROBLEMS. 


‘* Problems of the Labour Movement,” by P. 
Braun, price 2d.—The Labour Monthly, 162, 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 

Problems of: the Labour Movement. 
What an imposing title for a booklet. And 
what an imposition upon the person who 
parts with his ‘‘ tuppence ’’ under the im- 
pression that he will learn something about 
the problems. For, throughout the 16 
pages of this booklet, which includes a 
preface by Mr. A. J. Cook, of the Miners’ 
Federation, the problems confronting the 
workers are not even. stated. 

To tell us that there are eleven hundred 
trade unions in England, and to lament the 
disorganised state of the workers, both 
nationally and internationally, is not very 
helpful. 

Unity, Unity, Unity, is the keynote of 
Mr. Braun’s attempt at outlining a policy 
for working-class action. But one is com- 
pelled to exclaim, Words, Words, Words. 

John Stuart Mill once pointed out that 
he who proclaims himself a champion of 
Liberty generally gained the sympathy of 
his hearers before he commenced to argue 
a word of his case. And there is a good 
deal of truth in this, judging by a type of 
mind not altogether uncommon in_ the 
Labour movement. The words ‘ Unity, 
Solidarity, Freedom,’’ etc., among many 
‘* Labourist ’’ and ‘‘ Communist ’’ ranters 
bring as much consolation as the blessed 
word ‘‘ Mesopotamia ”’ is supposed to have 
brought to the mind of a certain old lady. 


All the talk in the world about ‘‘Unity’’ 
is so much clap-trap, unless it is clearly 
stated what the workers are to unite for. 
Even then, as our common experience 
shows, the plans outlined for unity, are 
more or less worthless. Not that Mr. 
Braun outlines any plan, he prefers to leave 
this as severely alone as the problems he 
set out to state. 

Despite this adverse criticism of the 
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Labour Party, he tells us that ‘ the trade 
unions must organise an influence on the 
policy of that party,’’ and among other 
things, they are ‘‘ to try to cleanse the 
Labour Party of lords, bankers, and mer- 
chants.’’ 

What a revolutionary proposal! Why 
does not Mr. Braun go the whole hog and 
advise the trade unions to write to John 
Bull about it? 

As though the average trade unionist in 
his present state of political and economic 
ignorance of his class position could make 
any fundamental difference on the policy of 
the Labour Party. Whilst, as far as the 
lords, bankers, and merchants are con- 
cerned, cleanse the Labour Party of these 
people and that organisation remains what 
it has always been, ,a hindrance to working- 
class emancipation. Or, as Mr. Braun sees 
it, ‘‘ a pathway towards rank and career,”’ 
even though it be guided by those Mr. 
Braun styles as ‘‘ the Left Elements.’’ 

Let Mr. Braun and all those who talk sy 
glibly about ‘‘ Unity ’’ take note that, as 
the fundamental problem confronting the 
workers is how to get rid of their exploita- 
tion and poverty, the basis for the 
organisation of the workers, must be the 
ending of capitalism and the establishment 
of Socialism. But this means Socialist 
education, something more than opposition 
to the trickery of MacDonald, Thomas and 
Co. .Given an intelligent working class, 
bent upon the removal of the real cause of 
their troubles, and Capitalism, let alone the 
MacDonald’s, and the Thomas’s, could not 
exist. The Socialist Party insists that the 
first step to unite the working class is to 
teach the workers that Socialism is their 


only real hope. 
R. REYNOLDS. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
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THE COMING OF SOCIALISM. 
A CRITIC EXPOSED. 


After the Socialist has demolished in 
argument the case for capitalism his op- 
ponent falls back on one stuck defence. He 
asks for a description of Socialistic society, 
and when he is informed that all that can 
be said about it with certainty is that it will 
he a society in which the means of produc- 
tion and distribution will be communally 
owned, and democratically controlled, in 
which production will be for use and not for 
profit, he cries, ‘‘ There you are. You've 
got nothing constructive to offer. Your 
policy is wholly destructive, and your: reme- 
dies vague and nebulous.’’ And that alle- 
gation comforts him and provides him with 
a justification for supporting capitalism 
which in argument he has had to admit can- 
not itself be justified. It is an old cry, but 
because it 1s being raised continuously it is 
worth while dealing with it. The latest 
person to give prominence to it is Mr. Ram- 
say Muir. As Editor of the ‘‘Weekly West- 
minster ’’ he has published a supplement en- 
titled ‘‘ The Socialist Case Examined,” in 
which he finishes up by flattening out the 
Socialist with ten questions, of which the 
first ts, ‘‘ How will the Socialist State be 
organised ?’’ The other niiie questions are 
equaliy terrifying, and show Mr. Muir's 
journalistic skill in dodging the point. at 
issue. Really Mr. Muir is not our pigeon; 
he dovs not attack responsible Socialism }ut 
the pink Liberalism of the MacDonalds, the 
Guild Socialism of G. D. H. Cole and the 
1.L.P. We will, however, remove those 
ten feathers from his tail (ten feathers of 
which he must be very proud, for 


flourishes them twice, although that my be © 


merely a trick of the journalist) becayse we 
can thereby deal with two birds with one 
stone. In passing it might be 

that Mr. Muir shows a yreate 

of Socialism than the I.L.P’e 

he attacks, and than he cares to admit. 
points out, as we have never ceased to point 
out, that Socialism ‘‘ does not mean a belief 
in using the power of the community for the 
purpose of protecting the weak, improving 
the condition of the poor and laying public 
burdens upon those who can best bear 
them,’’ and that it is foolish to think that 
legislation such as the Insurance Acts are 
Socialistic. He lays his finger on another 
weak point in the I.L.P. creed. when he 
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points out that equal distribution of wealth. 
which the I.L.P., etc., seeks to bring about 
by inheritance taxes and capital levies, etc., 
would be useless at the present time, and 
is of only secondary importance. The main 
charge made by Socialists against Capita- 
lism is that it fails to deliver the goods. 
The ccntradictions inherent in the system 
which is based on individual ownership and 
social productions prevent gouds being pro- 
duced in the quantities they might be. The 
system acts as a ‘‘ fetter on production,’’ 
and it is because of that that. we 
condemn it. 

The question of distribution is only of 
secondary importance as compared with that 
of removing those fetters on production. Ca pi- 
talism maintains an army of unemployed at 
both ends of society, under it many workers 
are employed unproductively, it presents the 
spectacle of equipment standing idle while 
those who could use it starve, it reveals 
man putting checks on the bounty of nature 
and restricting the production of rubber, 
fea, etc. It should be apparent then, even 
to a Radical Liberal, that anything that re- 
moves these evils will increase the wealth 
of the community. As they are inherent in 
capitalism they can only be ended by abolish- 
ing the system. To tinker about with the 
spanner of Manchester will do nothing, 
some of the ‘‘ knocking ’’ may be silenced 
but the car will still refuse to go. It is 
a new car that is wanted, and it won’t be 
found in the green Liberalism of the Wee 
Frees, or the delicate shell pink ‘‘Socialism”’ 
of the I.L.P. It can only be the product of 
the class conscious desire of the workers 
themselves. 

It is not worth while dealing with the 
few weak defences Mr. Muir puts up for 
Capitalism, they are old and outworn, and 
should have been pensioned off long ago. 
But before proceeding to spoil his lovely 
tail we would like to pause to tender him our 
sympathy. He obviously found it very 
difficult to discover what the I.L.P. realiy 
stood for, to find some meaning in the con- 
tradictory statements of their various 
spokesmen. We appreciate his difficulty. 
We also have sought to discover what the 
I,.L.P. stands for and have failed to do so. 
Of course we have always known what it 
Gid not stand for—Socialism. And now to 
reveal the Parson’s Nose. 

The first and most important question is 
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the first, ‘‘How will the Socialist State (!) be 
organised? ’’ Strange as it may appear at 
first sight, no fuller answer can be given 
te this question than that indicated at the 
beginning of this article. Incidentally no 
fuller answer is necessary. If a defender 
of Capitalism were asked to say how the 
Capitalist system is organised all he could say 
if he were honest would be that the means 
of production and distribution are privately 
owned and that production is carried on by 
a propertyless class in exchange for wages 
under permission from the owning class who 
control production and draw profits from in- 
dustry. That is the base on which the pre- 
sent superstructure is raised, but the build- 
ings aré many and various. Municipal 
tramways, monopolies like Coats, private 
family concerns like Hugo Stinnes & Co., 
vertical combinations like Harland and 
Wolff, horizontal combinations as in the 
German and French potash industries, 
public undertakings like the Post Office all 
differ from one another in detail, and yet 
are all capitalistic in that they are based on 
one thing—the existence of a propertyless 
wage earning class. If, therefore, it is im- 
possible to say how industry is organised 
under Capitalism without writing a book, it 
is not surprising that more details cannot 
be given of industrial and social organis:- 
tion under Socialism. Any attempt at pro- 
phesying is foolish, for the co-operative com- 
monwealth would obviously be a _ very 
different thing if it came in 1925 from what 
it would be if it came in 2025. Its form 
will depend upon the stage reached in in- 
dustrial development and technique when 
the revolution takes place. Moreover 
Socialism is not a matter of crystal gazing, 
Socialists are not prophets of the future but 
interpreters of past history. Socialism is a 
theory which claims to explain past history 
as a series of class struggles, and more than 
that it does not seek to do. And as 
Socialism will be brought about by the 
united efforts of the workers, it is impos- 
sible for any one Socialist, or any body of 
Socialists now existing, to interpret what 
exactly all the workers of the future will 
want, and it is not only the Socialist who 
admits his inability to foretell the details 
of the future. Mr. Stanley Baldwin re- 
cently dealt in the House of Commons with 
the evolution of industry within the present 
system, and even in those much narrower 
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limits he confessed that he could not pro- 
phesy. 

I have just tried to put. . my convic- 
tion that we are moving forward rapidly from 
an old state of industry into a newer, and the 
question is: What is that newer going to be? 
No man, of course, can say what form evolu- 
tion is taking. (‘‘ Hansard,’’ 6th March.) © 
Socialism will be prepared by the develop- 

ment of Capitalism and the form of its 
society will therefore be evolved in the 
womb of Capitalism. It is only ‘‘ middle 
class ’’ thinkers like the Webbs who are 
so impressed with their own intellects that 
they think that they can super-impose some 
organisation from without, and that the 
child of their imagination will be cheerfully 
adopted by the whole working class. 


The third question raised is, ‘Can 
Socialism increase our national income? ”’ 
and to that an answer has already been 
given. Then comes the gem of the collec- 
tion. Mr. Muir wants to know if Socialism 
would cure unemployment. If he had con- 
sidered what unemployment is, and if he had 
not found it advisable to change his ground 
in the course of the argument (so that 
although he starts off by accepting expro- 
priation as an essential of Socialism, he 
finishes up by assuming that compensation 
would be paid to property owners) he would 
have refrained from this foolishness. Un- 
employment is ihability to sell one’s labour 
power, and therefore only exists as a con- 
comitant of wage slavery. Socialism, by 
ending wage slavery, will therefore cure un- 
employment, and what is more important :t 
is only Socialism that will cure it. In this 
is also contained a reply to the seventh 
question, ‘‘ How would Socialism deal with 
Labour disputes ?”’ 

The question ‘‘ How would Sccialism 
affect our Foreign Trade?’’ is a queer one 
in the mouth of a Liberal. Mr. Muir fears 
for our safety if we have a revolution, as we 
depend for our foodstuffs on importation 
from abroad. ‘Tariff Reformers have been 
pointing out this danger which exists under 
Capitalism, and clamouring for Imperial 
Preferences, etc., for two decades, and Mr. 
Muir has scoffed at them and waxed elo- 
quent in and out of Parliament about ‘‘sinister 
self interest.”’ Has Manchester’s armoury 
so few weapons in it that it has to borrow 
Birmingham’s blunderbuss? 

The last four questions can be left, they 
do not touch the case for Socialism, but are 
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Party and the I.L.P. The second question 
is equally beside the point. ‘*‘ How would 
Socialism raise the necessary capital ?’* asks 
Mr. Muir. If cards like these are the trumps 
in the Liberal hand then one is almost sorry 
for those who have to play the hand out. 
Capital-—an instrument of exploitation, will 
cease with Capitalism. Under Socialism 


provision will only have tou be made for the 
supplying of the necessary equipment to 
carry on production, the providing of that 
equipment will be a charge on industry. 

_ But all these are old cries, and it is amus- 
ing to find them in the mouth of a leader of 
‘* rejuvenated Liberalism.’’ The surprising 
thing is that they continue to deceive the 
workers, . W. J. R. 


ECONOMICS AND IDEAS. 


THEIR INFLUENCE ON POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
(Contenued from last month). 


IDEAS AND THE WAGES SYSTEM. 


We have now seen how the bourgeoisie. 


established a form of government peculiarly 
suited to their needs, based upon the 
‘‘rights of property ’’ and in which the 
propertied class ruled directly through 
chosen representatives under their control. 
The further developments of the bourgeois 
state, however, in which it tends more and 
more towards universal suffrage cannot be 
understood without considering a factor of 
the greatest significance—the mental out- 
look of the working class under the present 
system. 

The modern proletariat is the counterpart 
of the chattel-slaves of Ancient Civilisation 
and the serfs of the Middle Ages. In 
economic function there is little or no dis- 
tinction between these forms of exploita- 
tion. As economic relations, however, they 
have distinct differences which among other 
things determine the respective attitudes in 
the three systems, of the exploited class to- 
wards the social order that enslaves them. 
The slave’s attitude may be generally 
summed up as “‘ ineffective opposition,’’ 
that of the serf as ‘‘ passive acquiescence,”’ 
whilst that of the modern wage-worker is 
the apparently extraordinary one of ‘‘ active 
support.” 


It is often declared that this attitude of 
the mass of the workers under capitalism 
is the result of capitalist propaganda. The 
truth is, of course, that it results from the 
conditions of society as a whole—propa- 
ganda forms a part of these conditions, but 
its seed cannot take deep root and flourish, 
except it falls on fertile soil. 

Let us contrast the historic modes of ex- 
ploitation, paying especial attention to the 
peculiarities of the wages-system. The 
chattel-slave, the serf and the wage-worker 
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are all compelled to labour and to surrender 
all the wealth they produce, except on the 
average that required for their own main- 
tenance at the customary standard of living. 
Here, however, the resemblance ends for 
the social machinery whereby the exploita- 
tion is effected difters in each case. The 
kind of pressure used is different—with 
chattel-slavery it is naked force, the fear of 
the lash or torture; with serfdom it consists 
largely of the overwhelming power of 
custom and tradition, whilst with wage- 
slavery it is ‘‘ economic need ’’—the fear of 
starvation. 

Under chattel-slavery and serfdom the 
workers were an openly subjected class 
having a definitely inferior legal ‘‘ status.’’ 
The chattel-slave had no legal rights, the 
serf had only those of the serf. ‘‘ status.’’ 
Moreover, between the subjected and the 
dominant classes there were usually definite 
barriers of culture and often of race, 
language and: religion. All these facts 
combined to make the class separation a 
fixed one and to prevent any interchange 
between the classes. The facts of slavery 
and exploitation were clear and undeniable. 
No slave or serf could make any mistake 
about it—if he did give way to the illusion 
that he was a free-man—he was promptly 
and painfully reminded of his true position. 
_ The condition of the vw&ge-slave is very 
different. His is not a personal servitude. 
He and his fellows are subjected as a class 
solely by being excluded from the essential 
instruments and materials of production. 
Between he and the capitalist there is no 
difference in legal status, no_ essential 
cultural distinction and none of race or 
religion. There is but one essential mark 
of distinction between the classes—the 
ownership of capital. 
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Now this talisman ‘‘ capital ’’ that divides 
exploiter from exploited has two important 
characteristics that make it unique as a 
class barrier and produce social and intel- 
lectual results that were impossible and in- 
conceivable in previous. slave systems. 
First, capital—the ‘‘ giver of power ’’—is 
not a factor inherent in and _ inseparable 
from its possessor, but is something external 
and accessory to the individual that can be 
acquired, transmitted from person to person, 
and can be lost. Secondly, it is a quantita- 
tive thing. In practice it implies sufficient 
money to carry on profit making. Now, 

two sums of money can differ only in 
\Gjaatity: A quantitative change can, how- 
ever, produce a qualitative difference, and 
the exploited wage-worker possessing a 
small sum of money has only to perform a 
multiplication sum to ‘‘see’’ himself a 
capitalist, and has only to make that 
imaginary increase a fact to become one in 
reality, and achieve the distinction of living 
without working by the exploitation of his 
erstwhile fellows. 

By the very nature of the class-barrier 
under capitalism it is possibie to surmount 
it—and in both directions. A member of 
the exploited class may become one of the 
exploiters and one of the leisured may be 
‘‘ dropped ’’ into the ranks of the toilers. 
However exceptional in the nature of things 
such interchanges necessarily must be, thev 
can happen, do happen, and may even occur 
overnight without the knowledge of the in- 
dividual and from causes altogether outside 
his control. 


Such economic relations by their very 
nature deny the ancient traditional belief, 
inseparable from the older systems, that 
classes are based upon inalienable class 
rights and distinctions and that social status 
is a divinely ordained thing and unalterable, 
whilst just as obviously they must tend to 
promote the view that all men have equal 
‘‘ natural rights,’? a dogma that to-day is 
almost universally accepted and is the basis 
of bourgeois political philosophy. 

Furthermore, with the rise of capitalism 
and the extinction of the village afd family 
as productive groups, the workers became 
isolated units individually contracting for 
employment. This and the further facts 
that under capitalism a person’s’ welfare 
depends upon the amount of wealth he can 
acquire, and that workers as well as 
capitalist must engage in a competitive 
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struggle to obtain such wealth or increase it, 
necessarily breeds the attitude of “‘ in- 
dividualism ’’—‘‘ each for himself.’’ Now 
when the idea of equal social rights merges 
with that of individualism the outcome in- 
evitably is the raising to a moral ideal of 
‘‘liberty ’"—liberty to ‘“‘make the best ot 
circumstances,’’ to ‘‘ get what one can,’’ to 
do what one wills with one’s own—limited 
only by the equal ‘rights and liberty of other 
men. ‘‘ The law of right social relation- 
ships’’ is ‘‘ that—Every man has freedom 
to do all that he wills, provided he infringes 
riot the equal freedom of any other man,”’ 
says Spencer, the supreme theorist of 
bourgeois individualism, in his ‘‘ Social 
Statics. ’’ 

These ideas are, of course, precisely those 
of the revolutionary philosophers of the 
eighteenth century who attacked feudal 
rights and absolutism. What was new in 
the nineteenth century was that ideas of 
‘‘ equal rights ’’ and ‘‘ freedom ’’ began to 
infect and take deep root in the heads of 
the workers and that they used them not 
to attack the dead-horse of feudalism, but 
against the legal and political inferiorities 
under which they laboured in the youthful 
capitalist state. Eventually they achieved 
the removal of these disabilities, and thus 
of the contradiction between the facts of 
the political system and the political ideas 
necessarily flowing from the relations of 


economic life. 


THE WORKERS DEMAND THE FRANCHISE. 

In the early years of the new factory- 
system—when the hand workers were dying 
out, when the machines were new and 
appeared as devilish instruments of death, 
when the workers, men, women and 
children, were forced from field and home 
into the new factories to grind out their 
lives for the new lords of industry—there 
was no shadow of pretence at equal rights 
for rich and poor. To the cultured ‘‘ uppdr- 
classes ’’ the restless, stirring workers were 
a dangerous mob, a horde of barbarians in 
the heart of a civilisation, a ‘‘ swinish 
multitude,’’ as Burke in an_ outspoken 
moment called them. The industrial 
masters candidly regarded and spoke of 
their labourers as beings inferior to them- 
selves, fit only for a life of Jabour. In them 
the idea of ‘‘ status ’’ lived on in a carica- 
‘tured form and, transferred now to the 
economic field, ‘‘ directive genius ’’ was its 
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alleged basis in place of ancestral prestige 
and ‘* blue-blood.”’ 

The savage rebellion of the tortured 
workers again and again broke out in 
violent rebellion that filled the ruling class 
with the fear of general insurrection. This 
fear was intensified to’ panic by the 
‘* Jacobinism ’’ of the French Revolution. 
Military were taken from the old garrison 
towns and distributed over the industrial 
areas. Pitt himself clearly stated, in the 
Commons, February 22nd, 1793: ‘‘ The 
circumstances of the country, coupled with 
the general state of affairs, rendered it 
advisable to provide barracks in other parts 
of the kingdom. A spirit had appeared in 
some of the manufacturing towns which 


_made it necessary that troops should be 


kept near them ’’ (Hammond’s ‘‘ Town 
Labourer,’’ p. 84). 

Every political and legal device was used 
to suppress all signs of revolt amongst the 
‘“ lower orders.’’ ‘‘ The Law, set in force 
by every kind of trickery, including the use 
of unscrupulous characters as spies, was 
administered with a brutality that stamped 
the working classes as a population amen- 
able to no influence but that of terror ”’ 
(p. 75). ‘‘ The magistrates and _ their 
clerks recognised no limit to their power 
over the freedom and the movements of 
working men. The Vagrancy Laws seemed 
to supersede the entire charter of an 
[nglishman’s liberties. They were used to 
put into prison any man or woman of the 
working class who seemed to the magis- 
trates an inconvenient or disturbing charac- 
ter. They offered the easiest and most 
expeditious way of proceeding against any- 
one who tried to collect money for the 
families of locked-out workmen or to dis- 
seminate literature that the magistrates 
thought undesirable.’’ ‘‘ A parson magis- 
trate wrote to the Home Office in 1817 to 
say that he had seized two men who were 
distributing Cobbett’s pamphlets and had 
them well flogged at the whipping-post 
under the Vagrancy Laws ’”’ (p. 72, ‘‘ Town 
Labourer ’’). R. W. Hous ey. 

(To be continued.) 
nanm@am@jqyo>@Q@@Q@aq@oaOaa@oaoaOoaoqonouomumumuqqqEEeeeee”” 
NOTICE. 

Will members and sympathisers living in or 
around the Paddington District communicate 
with the Head Office, 17, Mount Pleasant, 
W.C.1, with a view to forming a Branch in 
that district. 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


J. G. (Belfast) asks five questions on our 
policy. We give question and answer 
below : 


1. Q. What is meant by political action? 
—A. Political action is that action taken to 
use or control the institutions of govern- 
ment, local) and national. 


2 Q. Is Parliamentary action a phase of 
political action?—A. Parliament is the cen- 
tral institution of national government, and 
action taken to use or control Parliament is 
therefore political action. 


3. Q. Is the ballot the Marxian method of 
capturing the political statePp—A. As the 
central machine of the political state is 
Parliament and the ballot gives the workers 
an opportunity of electing a majority, the 
use of the ballot by a Socialist working 
class is the means under present conditions 
for the capture of the State. This policy is 
based on Marx’s teachings and is in har- 
mony with the necessities of the situation. 


4. Q. Do we advocate political organisa- 
tion to the exclusion of industrial organisa- 
tion?—A. No; our party manifesto points 
out that economic organisation is necessary 
under capitalism. 


5. Q. Trade unions not being class con- 
scious at present, would our party assist 
them in their struggles against the masters 
——A, Yes. When they act for the workers’ 
welfare Sovialists support their actions, but 
point out the limits of all trade union action. 
The function of Socialists being to make 
Socialists and assist to establish Socialism 
the Socialist Party therefore points the 
lesson to all trade unionists that only 
Socialism can secure to the producer real 
and permanent improvement in his condi- 
tions. The work of a Socialist Party is to 
teach Socialism and organise ,those who 
agree with it. ED. COMM. 





§.P.G4.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 


Sundays: Finsbury Park, 6 p.m. 
Clapham Common, 6 p.m. 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 
Victoria Park, 3.30 p.m. 





Mondays: Clerkenwell, Garnault Place, 8 p.m. 
Islington, Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 


Thursdays: Hackney, Queens Road, Dalston, 8 p.m. 


Fridays: Clerkenwell, Garpault Place, 8 p.m. 
West Ham, Water Lane, Stratford, 7.30yp.m., 


Saturdays Leyton, James Lane, nr, Leyton Stn., 7.30 p.m, 
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BRANCH DIRECTORY. 
BATTERSEA.—Communications to Sec., 2, Han- 
bury-rd., S.W.11. Branch meets Thursday, 8 p.m. 
at The Waiting Room, Latchmere Baths, entrance 
in Burns Road. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to L. Vinetsky, 
11 Upper Dean-st., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 


CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 


CLERKENWELL.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 
8 p.m., at 17, Mount Pleasant,W.C.1. Discussions 
every Wednesday at 8.45 p.m.—all invited. Com- 
munications to Sec., at above address. 


EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.3. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 


EDINBU RGH.—Communications to Andrew Porter, 
12a, Kings-rd., Portobello. 


GLASGOW.—Communications to Sec., J. Higgins, 
816, Ruthlerglen-rd, Oatlands, Glasgow. : 


HACKNEY.—Communications tothe Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at The 
Arcadians, 42, Amhurst-rd., Hackney Stn. 


HANLEY.—Branch meets Tuesdays, Working Men’s 
Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., J. Travis, 
97, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Stafts. Open to all. 


ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 


LEYTON.— Communications to Sec., 88, Dunedin- 
rd., Leyton. Branch meets 8 p.m., Trades and 
Labour Hall, Grove House, High-rd., every 
Tuesday. Public invited. 


MANCHESTER.—Sec., A. L. Myerson, 53, Marshall 
Place, Hightown, Manchester. Branch meets 
Clarion Café, Market St., 2nd and 4th Wednesday 
in month, at 8.30 p.m. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 
J. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 


TOOTING.—Sec., A. Yeomans, 15, University-rd., 
Collier’s Wood, S.W.19. Branch meets every 
Thursday at 8 p.m. 

TOTTENHAM.—Secretary, 17, Antil-road, Broad 
Lane, Tottenham, N.17. Branch meets Fridays, 
The Trades Hall, 7, Bruce-grove, Tottenham. 
Discussion after branch business. Public invited. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to S. E. 
Williams, 85, Park-road, E.10. Branch meets at 
Workmen’s Hall, High-st., every Monday. 


WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. Branch meets Mondays at 
8.30 p.m. at 162, High Street, Watford. 


WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 


WOOD GREEN.-Branch meets 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays each month at 8 p.m., at Stirling 
House, Stuart Crescent, Wood Green, N.22. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own. 
ership and democratic control of the 
meansandinstrumentsfor producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 


Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansoi living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism . 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic confrol 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soctarist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system ahich deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment in the Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 


Published by THe Sociatist Party of Great Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C. 1. and 
Printed for them by R. E. Taytor & Son, Ltp., 55/57, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. (T.u.). 
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HARD COAL AND SOFT SOAP. 


According to Professor Harebrain, the 
cause ofthe trouble in the mining industry 
is a very simple one. The miners eat too 
much, far too much. If they would only 
cut their animal needs down to, say, two 
meals a day, later to be reduced to one or 
less, their industry would flourish as of yore. 
Consequently, as their meals decreased, the 
need for wages would diminish, and when 
they had learned to dispense with meals 
altogether, wages could be brought down 
Clothing they have already 


nearly to zero. 
reduced to the minimum, and as for shelter, 
well, the roof of the mine is usually sufh- 


cient. An example so infectious could not 
fail to impress the railwaymen, who bring 
the coal from the pithead to the consumer. 
Working above ground, they would, doubt- 
less, feel the need for more clothing than 
the miner, but even now, their benevolent 
employers insist upon supplying their needs 
in this direction. With only shelter to con- 
cern them, their wages would not be so near 
absolute zero as the miners, but obviously 
the room for an economic wage would be 
enormous. Then, look at the tremendous 
re-percussion of these conditions on the rest 
of industry, and on the world. With coal 
at fivepence halfpenny a ton and rail car- 
riage about the same, we could undersell 
and bankrupt the whole of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, Australia and Bardsey 
Island. 
foreign trade, but, as the Professor says, 
‘‘ damn foreign trade, anyway.’’ Food we 
should have dispensed with: clothing would 
become unnecessary; for with coal so ridi- 
culously cheap, we would have huge fires 
all the year round. As for shelter—well, in 
the last analysis, all the population could 
enter the coal mines and so render even 
that superfluous. The eminent Professor 


Doubtless, this would injure our .,: 


realised that at this point the question arises _ 
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‘save the situation. 


—with the whole population safely stowed 
in the mines, why produce coal at all? Ex- 
actly! Well, possibly the last man in will 
take a few dynamite cartridges in his pocket, 
and having cut the cage rope will set alight 
to himself and so solve the problem for all 
time. 

It is easy to see that Professor Harebrain 
is a bit muddled. It should be just as easy 
to see that all the other well-meaning people 
who are just now tendering advice as to 
how the mining industry should be run are 
equally muddled. Some say that if the 
mines were grouped into areas all would be 
well. Others that only nationalisation will 
Some suggest that the 
erection of super-power stations at the pit- 
head will bring prosperity; others, again, 
the hydrogenation of coal into oil. 

We will be paradoxical; we will take a 
wider, and, at the same time, a narrower 
view. The bulk of this nation is composed 
of workers. The nation has no existence 
apart from them. We therefore take their 
view. Nothing can be wider than that. It, 
therefore, narrows the issue down to the 
question of their interests alone, for who- 
ever is not a worker is living at their ex- 
pense. The mining industry, like all indus- 
tries under capitalism, contains two living 
elements ;: a vast number of workers and:a 
small number of owners. The workers, 
not yet having adopted Prof. Harebrain’s 
advice, are periodically hungry, cold, and 
in need of shelter. They, are, as a class, 
destitute of ali save the capacity for work. 
Bone, brain and brawn are all they possess. 
They are reservoirs of energy; an energy 
singularly valuable, for it has the magical 
quality of giving more than it gets. It can 
convert the worthless into the valuable. It 
can take coal, for instance, from the re- 
cesses of the earth’s crust, where it has lain 





for untold millions of years, and convert it 
into a desirable and useful article. Left 
where Nature placed it, it is worthless, one 
with the dried mud which encloses it. 
Operated upon by human bone and sinew, it 
becomes a thing of value. Looked at with 
a microscope, the coal at the pithead differs 
in no respect from the coal in the seam. 
But it is different, nevertheless. It contains 
something it did not possess before. It is 
human labour. _ Invisibly crystallised in 
every shining lump is the blood and sweat 
of the miner. Daily the miner enters the 
pit, fresh and vigorous, and daily he returns 
(if he has not been eee tired and jaded. 
But his energy has n6t vanished into thin 
air. It is embodied in the coal. It can be 
measured. It is measured. This process 
is realised when the coal is confronted with 
an equivalent on the market. A thousand 
tons of coal may be worth a country estate, 
or a steam yacht. They are, therefore, -ex- 
changed, and the owner of 1,000 tons of 
coal: becomes the owner of a house or yacht. 
If he were of a confiding, candid nature, 
he would call his workers together one 
afternoon and address them thusly : “‘ Brave 
lads! You have worked hard and well. 
The day before yesterday, 1,000 tons of 
coal reposed in Stygian blackness in my 
mine. According to my son, late of Bal- 
liol, it had lain where you found it two 
hundred million years. He may be a few 
years out, but that need not detain us. 
Suffice it to say that you have got it out to 
the light of day for me, and as I had no 
possible use for such a quantity, I have 
exchanged it for a steam yacht. In this 
I propose to visit the Mediterranean during 
the ensuing winter, and you, my faithful 
friends can carry on with the good work. 
You have had an exhausting time, but, after 
all, you are used to it, and someone has to do 
it, anyway. My private opinion is that you 
fike it, for look at the years you have been 
doing it. Before you so kindly presented 
me with my thousand tons, you had been 
doing similarly with other owners in the 
neighbourhood. They tell me that your 
patience is exemplary, but that, like a docile 
horse, there are moments when even you 
jib. But also like the domestic animal, you 


never get rid of your driver. This ‘seems . 


to me one of your most’ excellent charac- 
teristics. The newspapers call it your in- 
herent good sense. Without doubt, it is 


a most excellent arrangement, and so long . 


as you are prepared to do the working, I 
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shall be happy to go on owning. (Inter- 
ruption.) What’s that? Where do you 
come in? I am glad you asked that ques- 
tion. I clearly recognise that, after all, 
you are human beings; you get hungry, 
cold and exposed to our inclement weather. 
I can see that your energy is in constant 
need of replenishment; that if you do not 
yet the minimum of animal needs you will 
die. And as I could not extract 1,000 tons 
of coal from the earth myself, I should be 
hard put to it to escape a like fate, and 
might even be reduced to the necessity of 
working myself. This, or rather these 
catastrophies can be avoided, and, as a 
reasonable man, I propose to allow each of 
you a sum that will enable you to support 
life and renew the energy of which you are 
so prodigal. Obviously, I cannot do this 
unless you first make it for me (unless I 
borrow it), so that you will see the neces- 
sity for hard work (on your part) and huge 
output. True, in spite of all our efforts, 
I may not be able to sell the coal you have 
dragged up for me, and you may have to 
suffer great privation for having produced 
more wealth than is needed, but this is a 
state of things unfortunate but inevitable. 
My brother, who owns a newspaper, has 
repeatedly explained this regrettable feature 
of our system to you, and I am sure, having 
read it so often, you must agree with him 
that unemployment is a deplorable but ne- 
cessary and inevitable evil, past the wit of 
man to remedy. I remember we talked over 
it quite a lot whilst we were wintering in 
Egypt last season. Rest assured that if 
the problem has not been solved, it is not 
from want of thought. If you only knew 
the amount of thought devoted to this pro- 
blem alone on the Riviera, at the Casino, 
the Céte d’Azur, Aix les Bains, the Tyrol, 
Switzerland and numbers of other educa- 
tional centres, you would be astonished. 
The principal adviser you must shun is the 
Socialist. He will tell you that J am un- 
necessary and useless; that, even if I were 
to ‘Stop in the Mediterranean, or-drop in the 
Mediterranean, you could still get along 
without me. He will tell you that as the 
mines are vital to the people, the people 
should own them.  JHe will contend that 
what is for the common good should be 
communally owned and worked for the bene- 
fit of all. He will ask you to vote your re- 
presentatives into Parliament, in order to 
take my mine away from me, the railways 
and factories from their owners, the land 


from its owners, and so on. What fus- 
tian! Does he realise that he will abolish 
the rich; that I and several hundreds like 
me will be reduced to the necessity of work- 
ing like everyone else? What crazy stuff! 
Why everyone knows that it is the rich that 
supply the poor with work. And _ hard 
work is beneficial~at least for the great 
majority of people. So set to, my lads. 
Scientists say there is enough coal to last 
us two hundred years yet, so wire in and 
win it. Drop this talk of ending the pre- 
sent system, abolishing poverty, overwork 
and unemployment. Drop this short hours 
and high wages stunt and concentrate on 
hard work. There is nothing like it. 
When, in the Spring, I return from my 
voyage, I want to see every man-jack of 
you working like Trojans, and stacks and 
stacks of coal selling like hot cakes. I 
shall then get the deer forest I have been 
after, and you—well, you will be getting 
your wages, won’t you. Good-bye, my 


lads! To it with a_ will. Good-bye!’ 
(Loud and prolonged cheering.) 


Wee. OH: 





NOW ON SALE! 


+ a 
A Reprint of the Second Edition 
OF 


‘Socialism and 
Religion.” 


This unique Party Pamphlet is now 
reprinted at a price within the reach 
of all. 


48S Pages. 


TYWOPENCE. 
24d. post free. 


A clear and comprehensive statement of the 
attitude of Socialism towards Religion, giving 
the only scientific and revolutionary position 
on this subject. 


NOTE. 
Wholesale and Retail Agents for Socialist 


Standard 
HENDERSON’S, 
66, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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THE ANTI-FASCISTS AGAIN. 


The National Union for Combating Fas- 
cism has at last replied to the criticisms of 
them which appeared in the April Standard. 
Their reply is dealt with below. Before 
they sent their reply, the N.U.C.F. for- 
warded part of an article taken from the 
July issue of their paper, the Clear Light, 
and asked us to print it. As it did not 
mention us and contained no reference what- 
ever to our criticism we naturally assumed 
that it had been sent in error. We wrote 
pointing this out and asked for their reply 
to our,*‘ April ’’ article. It arrived too late 
for our August issue. 

Mr. Holdsworth’s letter is given in full :— 


Comrades,—In your last issue you 
charged the National Union for Com- 
bating Fascism with being an _anti- 
working class organisation. I could 
only conclude that you knew nothing about 
the N.U.C.F., so I forwarded a statement 
Outlining the outlook and aims of the or- 
ganisation. Your reply took the form of 
a sarcastic rejoinder through the post, thus 
proving to me that I had little to expect 
from the ‘ precarious indulgence of that 
abstraction you call Ed. Com.’’ I am 
prompted to go further into the matter only 
by the fact that the British Fascisti have 
seized on your charge and are now using 
yourselves wherewith to check our attacks 
on them-—a splendid commentary on the 
N.U.C.F. slogan that sectional bickering, 
faced with organised counter-revolution, is 
fiddling whilst Freedom burns. 

But you say that you have produced evi- 
dence that the N.U.C.F. is certainly an 
anti-working class organisation. I want 
your readers to note the nature of the 
evidence itself. I give it as quoted and 
misquoted by yourselves. 


1. That we reject the British Commun- 
ists, but accept their anti-Marxist 
theory that capitalism will in some 
mysterious way collapse. (A mis- 
representation of our position.) 

2. That an individual writer in The Clear 
Light has spoken of the need to or- 
ganise the workers to overthrow the 
capitalist system. (He has as much 
right to express his opinion thus as 
Bax has to say that no man can tell 

¢ how Socialism will come.) 

3.) That we have said there are hundreds 
of thousands of revolutionary so- 
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cialists in Great Britain. (Jack 
London put the figure at 100,000 as 
far back as 1905.) 

. That the editors are apparently not 
of the working class. (Compare 
Marx and Engels. One editor and 
a wage slave.) 

5. That we advocate the simple, clean, 
direct, open fight, without hesitation 
and without compromise. (We most 
certainly do—and what a crime 
against the working class.) 

. That we call on all Socialists to unite. 
(Don’t you?) 

. That we provide a rallying-point for 
the progessives of all shades of 
Labour, Communist and Anarchist 
opinion. (And have been successful, 
\so far.) 

On these points you have arraigned us as 
enemies of the working class. Let you 
readers judge—or tell them, straight out, 
that the way of the S.P.G.B. is the one 
and only way, and that the N.L.P., the 
I.L.P., the S.D.F., the C.P., the A.P.C.F,, 
the S.L.P., the N.U.C.F., the C.L.C., and 
the anarchist groups are, the lot of them, 
enemies of the working class. You might 
also explain to them how Marxians arrive 
at the conclusion that organised coun- 
ter-revolution is a ‘‘ red-herring ’’ un- 
worthy of consideration, (I make bold to 
say that, within two years’ time, unless the 
Labour Movement takes a hand in checking 
it, that herring will be a whale, and a black 
one at that.) 

I now challenge your own position, and 
meet me, if you can, without knocking the 
bottom out of your own vituperative 
malice against an organisation, all workers 
and all of them members of some one of 
the organisations above-mentioned, seeking 
to awaken the Movement to the fact that 
counter-revolution is in the saddle. 

The present formation of the N.U.C.F. 
began as the old S.D.F. began—that school 
of scientific Socialists—it began, as Bax puts 
it, ‘‘ an executive without a tail.”’ Are we 
to be dubbed ‘ anti-working class ’’ on that 
account? Then dub the old S.D.F. like- 
wise—the forerunner of yourselves. 

We apply principles to tendencies. Marx 
did likewise But we are not fossilised 
Marxians. We are not a select circle of 
intellectuals mouthing a bunch of formulae 
whilst ‘counter-revolution organises itself. 
If we were, then you could, with some jus- 
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tification, call us enemies of the working 
class. 

Now let me enlighten you a little further. 
The N.U.C.F. was not formed or initiated 
by those at present active in it, but by 
some other, Socialists likewise, who, find- 
ing it uphill work, dumped their burden on 
ourselves. But we carried on. And we 
shall carry on. And as soon as ever it is 
possible, a conference will be held, and we, 
personally, shall be relieved of the suspicion 
cast on us by such as yourselves, which, 
after all, was cast on no man more foully 
than on Karl Marx. 

Fraternally, 
ALFRED HOLDSWORTH, 
Editor, The Clear Light. 


OUR REPLY. 

For convenience we will use numbered 
paragraphs as above. 

1. We can only repeat what we wrote in 
April. On page 1 of the February Clear 
Light we are told that ‘‘ The day is dawn- 
ing when the onus of choice will be flung 
upon the masses . . .’’, but on page 2:we 
find that the workers ‘‘ must be prepared 
... to overthrow the existing order.’’ 
No one explains why the workers need or- 
ganise to overthrow something which is 
going to collapse from its own weakness, 
which is sinking ‘‘ by its own weight.” 

2. A journal or a party which has one 
official policy but allows individuals to re- 
main members while expressing their beliet 
that that policy is unsound, is confusing 
the minds of the workers. One policy or 
the other must be wrong. It is, of course, 
necessary for the workers to organise to 


overthrow capitalism, but this is inconsistent 


with the N.U.C.F. Communist belief that 
capitalism will ‘‘ collapse ’’ through its own 
weakness. What on earth Mr. Bax has to 
do with us or with the point at issue, Mr. 
Holdsworth unfortunately does not explain. 

3. The N.U.C.F. claims (without offer- 
ing a shadow of evidence) that there are 
‘hundreds of thousands of revolutionary 
Socialists ’’ in Great Britain. Asked for 
proof, they can only protest that Jack London 
in 1905 suffered from the same vice as 
themselves of mistaking hopes for facts. 
Jack London may have had Some excuse in 
1905, and was probably mislead through ac- 
cepting the idle chatter of the Mr. Holds- 
worths of those days. We repeat that the 
assertion is idiotic, and again ask Mr. 
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Holdsworth if he will turn a Clear Light 
upon the mysterious failure of these hun- 
dreds of thousands (if they exist) to organise 
into a Socialist Party, and if he will explain 
why they refrain from expressing their views 
at the ballot box. 

4. Marx and Engels did not talk as does 
the N.U.C.F. about the necessity for ‘‘ us ”’ 
to ‘‘ prepare the masses, the poor victims 
of the old order ’’ as if ‘‘ the masses ”’ 
were to be mere cannon fodder in the hands 
of ‘‘us’’ generals of the Revolutionary 
Army. On the contrary, they recognised 
that emancipation must be the work of the 
workers themselves. 

5. A simple, direct open fight is just what 
the N.U.C.F. does not and could not wage. 
Not to do so is a crime against the work- 
ing class. Wecharge them with that crime. 
Rallying ‘‘ the progressives of all shades of 
Labour, Socialist, Communist and Anar- 
chist opinion . . .’’ precludes the possibility 
of carrying on a ‘‘ simple, direct ’’ fight for 
or against anything whatever. The idea of 
such a weird collection of persons fighting 


for Socialism is ludicrous. 


6. Mr. Holdsworth now talks about call- 
ing on ‘“‘ all Socialists to unite.’’ In April 
we criticised Aim number 1 as printed in 
their February issue. It read as follows :— 
‘* To provide a rallying point for the pro- 
gressives of all shades of Labour, Socialist, 
Communist and Anarchist. opinion...” 
This we said was nonsense. In the next 
issue of The Clear Light (April-May) and 
in subsequent issues the words ‘‘ Labour,’’ 
‘* Communist,’’ and ‘‘ Anarchist’’ are 
omitted. Was this because Mr. Holdsworth 
had to recognise that our criticism was jus- 
tified and that this aim was indefensible ? 
But even now the N.U.C.F.’s actions belie 
their claim. We call on Socialists to unite 
and fight for Socialism. The N.U.C.F. 
calls on Socialists to join with various kinds 
of anti-Socialists in supporting the Labour 
Partyandotherdefinitclyanti-Socialist bodies. 


7. If the N.U.C.F. has been successful 
in rallying. Communists, Anarchists, etc., 
why did it alter its aim to exclude them? 


Mr. Holdsworth, somewhat late in the 
day, challenges us to tell the workers 
‘* straight out that the way of the S.P.G.B. 
is the one and only way,’’ and that a long 
list of organisations are ‘‘ the lot of them 
enemies of the working class.’’ If he had 
ever troubled to read our literature or even 
one issue of the Socialist Standard,’’ he 
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would know that this is just what we do 
and have always done. Never by word o 
deed have we supported the Labour Party 
or any other political party. We advocate 
our policy because we believe it to be the 
correct policy for the workers of Great 
Britain. We do not, like Mr. Holdsworth, 
belong to one organisation because we be- 
lieve its policy to be wrong, and that half- 
a-dozen other contrary policies are just as 
good (or bad). We do not mislead by 
pretending that the question of aims and 
methods does not matter. 

To note one incident only, we observe 
that not one of the political parties he men. 
tions took up a Socialist attitude to the war 
in 1914. Those who supported that war 
were ‘‘ enemies of the working class.’’ Let 
Mr. Holdsworth dispute it if he can. 

We do not say that ‘*‘ organised counter- 
revolution ’’ is an impossibility. We re- 
cognised the possibility 20 years ago. What 
we do say is that our way is the best method 
of dealing with it. We are, however, not 
given to working out plans for the future 
based on the remote possibility of~‘‘ red 
herrings ’’ turning into ‘‘ black whales.’’ 

We meet Mr. Holdsworth’s challenge by 
asking how the N.U.C.F. can be other than 
anti-working class since it gives support to 
and allows members to belong to the political 
hodies he mentions? 

We do, and, since our formation, always 
have, dubbed the S.D.F. anti-working class. 
Did it not support the war, and does it 
not still advocate the reform of the capi- 
talist system? We want the abolition of 
that system. 


We broke away from the S.D.F. because 
we thought them wrong, not because we 
thought them right. 


It is interesting to note that the N.U.C.F. 
has never had a conference, and presum- 
ably, therefore, has no kind of democratic 
control by the members. (By the way, who 
authorised the alteration in the aims?) Mr. 
Holdsworth has still not told us that the 
N.U.C.F. is willing to open all its meet- 
ings freely to the public. If it were demo- 
cratic, ‘‘ simple and direct,’’ etc., it would 
have nothing to hide from us or from the 
Fascisti, and could then not complain that 
the latter were using our statements against 
the N.U.C.F. 

Undemocratic and secret societies are 
dangerous only to the working class.—Ed. 
Com. 
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THE MEN OF SCIENCE AND THEIR “RELIGION.” 


The subject of the history of the conflict 
between science and religion, is one which 
provides its students with an interest from 
more than one point of view. Not only 
does it reveal how, with the advance ot 
scientific knowledge, religion has been com 
pelled to either abandon or modify its teach- 
ings, it also shows how accommodating 
some scientists can be when dealing with 
religion. by 

That the positive outcome of science spells 
death to religion is a fact which some scien- 
tists either attempt to conceal or avoid in 
their own peculiar way. Like certain of 
the leading lights of the Church, who pre: 
tend that the findings of modern science 
can be harmonised with religion, some 
‘* scientists ’’ are not averse to trying to 
reconcile the irreconcilable. 

Readers of Herbert Spencer will recall 
his celebrated attempt in this direction, as 
given in the first part of his work, ‘‘ First 
Principles.’? In that work, Spencer speaks 
of all things, including the universe, as 
having proceeded from ‘‘ an infinite and 
Eternal Energy.’’ But, said Spencer, about 
this ‘‘ Infinite and Eternal Energy ’’ we 
neither know nor can know anything; it 
being ‘‘ an inscrutable mystery.’’ 


This ‘‘ Unknowable,’’ Spencer declared, 
belongs to the sphere of religion, whilst 
all that is known or is knowable belongs 
to the domain of science. Therefore, to 
follow Spencer, since religion and science 
are totally independent of each other, the 
One concerned with ‘‘ The Unknowable,”’ 
the other with the knowable, both should 
keep within their own province and be “‘ re- 
conciled.’’ In reality, this was Spencer’s 
way of performing a feat of mental gym- 
nastics. For surely there could be no 
stranger reconciliation. Religion is made 
to give up to science all that is knowable, 
and to rest contented with absolutely no- 
thing to live upon. The humour of the 
position is delightful, although, apparently, 
the humour was not intended by Spencer. 
His so-called reconciliation reminds one of 
“the man who agreed to being with his 
mother-in-law on condition that she com- 
mitted suicide. 

However, there was little need for sur- 
prise when it was learned that Spencer him- 
self found it necessary to state in his 


’ 


‘* Autobiography ’’ that he regarded his 
work on ‘* The Unknowable ’”’ as_ being 
‘* relatively unimportant.’’ In fact, he 
agreed that it had no direct bearing on his 
general scientific works. Nevertheless, 
‘* The Unknowable ’’ has comforted many 
poor souls who must have an abstraction 
of some kind to worship. 


The fatal mistake made by Spencer rested 
on his treating religion and science as 
though they are absolutely exclusive sub. 
jects. And the same thing is done by cer- 
tain of the present day scientists. But 
while this position may be a very conven 
ient one to those who desire to avoid an 
‘*‘ awkward ’’ situation, it is none the less 
unscientific and absurd. For, fundamen- 
tally, religion and science are not as the 
poles apart in the sense laid down by 
Spencer. Both are concerned with ex- 
plaining the world around us. Religion 
claims to explain the universe in terms of 
the supernatural, everything, to the re- 
ligionist, even when he claims to accept 


the doctrine of evolution, is the outcome of . 


‘* God Almighty.’’ Science, on the othe. 
hand, explains everything, as far as actua! 
knowledge goes, along lines of natural 
causation, and fmds no need for the ‘‘ hy- 
pothesis of God’’ to explain anything. 
Thus, since religion and science are seen to 
be fundamentally opposed in their explana- 
tions of natural phenomena, the conflict 
between them is inevitable and irreparable. 
Nevertheless, not all scientists are prepared 
to indicate the logical outcome of their own 
work in the field of science; some prefer 
to pander to the prejudices of the religion- 
ists. To give a case in point: In connec- 
tion with the recent trial in America, where 
a teacher was charged with ‘‘ breaking the 
law ’’ by teaching evolution, Professor J. 
Arthur Thomson contributed an article to 
the Datly News on ‘‘ Evolution and the 
Bible. ’’ 


In that article Professor Thomson quite 
easily disposed of those people who rely 
upon Bible teachings to refute the principle 
of evolution. He reminded his readers that 
the evolution doctrine is the only scientific 
account yet advanced to show how living 
things came to be as they are. He also 
pointed out that, while re is unanimity 
among scientists Be ee fact of evo- 
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lution, there is a considerable difference o1 
Opinion among them regarding the ‘‘ factors 
of evolution.’’ Further, the Professor well 
describes the doctrine of evolution as ‘‘ a 
piece of naturalistic historical deScription.’’ 
But, as the old saying goes, after the Lord 
Mayor’s Show comes the dust cart—instead 
of showing how all this conflicted with re- 
ligion, the Professor attempted to ‘‘ square 
the circle ’’ in the following manner :— 


It should be noted, however, that the funda- 
mentalist reaction and obscurantism may be partly 
due to a lack of carefulness in the scientific pre- 
sentation of evolutionism. Thus the evolution 
theory has often been presented as if it necessarily 
implied an acceptance of a mechanistic or mate- 
rialistic philosophy; and man’s afiiliation with 
mammals has often been stated in a manner so 
crude that it has obscured his apartness. There is 
no reason in the world, as far as we know, why 
a sound evolutionist should not have a religious 
philosophy. Rather there is, we think, every 
reason in the world for being hceth evolutionist 
and religious.—Daily News, July 14th, 1925. 


Now, it would have proved interesting had 


the Professor explained what he meant by 
‘*a materialistic philosophy,’’ and how an 
evolutionist could embrace religion. As 
they stand, these statements may mean any- 
thing and everything but the right thing. 
Anyhow, there is good ground for believing 
that Professor Thomson has a special reason 
for slighting materialism. Materialists 
have long been the butt of misrepresenta- 
tion and abuse. As Engels once said of 
certain of the opponents of materialism, 
they represent it to mean “* gluttony, drunk- 
enness, carnal lust, and fraudulent specu- 
lation.’’ In fact, materialism has been 
charged with every conceivable vice. Hence 
the desire of certain ‘‘ scientists ’’ to re- 
pudiate materialism. Nevertheless, the 
fact is that the doctrine of evolution and 
science in general, does logically imply a 
materialistic philosophy, Professor Thomson 
and other scientists notwithstanding For 
that philosophy its simply a view of nature 
founded upon the facts established by modern 
science. As Professor Sir Ray Lankester 
says :— 

The history of scientific discoveries is a history 
of materialistic successes: for no scientific dis- 
covery has ever been made that is not based upon 
materialism and mechanism. 

Some scientists may disown materialism, 
but, as another writer has observed, ‘ it 
lies at the basis of all their efforts.’’ No 
matter in which department of science a 
scientist may be engaged, whether as 
Astronomer, Geologist, Biologist or Socio- 
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logist, his business consists of ascertain- 
ing positive knowledge of nature’s work- 
ings. And one of the outstanding facts of 
modern science is, that there is no break 
or gap in the continuity of natural pheno- 
mena. Where gaps exist, the scientist 
explains that they are only in our know- 
ledge, and not in the ‘‘ framework of 
things.’’ An isolated happening in nature 
is a myth, for cause and effect is seen to 
be the rule operating throughout. From 
this it follows then that the idea of super- 
natural interference is a figment of the 
imagination. Science has rendered ‘‘ God ”’ 
not only unemployed, but unemployable, 
without-even the power to draw the ‘‘ dole.’’ 


When Professor Thomson tells us that 
an evolutionist may have a religion, we 
are prompted to suspect that he associates 
a meaning with religion which it will not 
logically bear. Nowadays religion has 
come to mean all sorts of things, and thus 
we hear of ‘‘ the religion of ethics,’’ ‘‘ the 
religion of humanity,’’ and even ‘“‘ the reli- 
gion of Socialism.’’ But this is all so 
much a matter of confusing the issue. His- 
torically, religion has meant the belief in 
and worship of supernatural beings, and 
this is its essential meaning to-day; it can- 
not be separated from the god idea. As 
Engels has said: ‘‘ If religion can exist 
without God, then alchemy can exist with- 
out its philosopher’s stone.’’ 


Scientific investigation has revealed that 
religion first took form in primitive times 
through the ignorance of primitive men con- 
cerning the world around them. Fear and 
ignorance gave primitive man his gods, and 


' Jehovah, the God of the Bible, is really no 


more than the gods of: the savage trans- 
formed under the pressure of a continuous 
social development. Thus, “ reliyzious 
philosophy,’’ to use Professor Thomson’s 
phrase, necessarily implies a belief in this 
‘‘ God ’’ and implies the acceptance of the 
story of creation. 


The evolutionist who can harmonise the 
myth of ‘‘ Divine creation ’’ with the prin- 
ciple of evolution may be regarded as sin- 
cere, but only at the expense of his sanity. 
If the Professor, in his capacity of biologist, 
attempted to explain the differences between 
man and the anthropoids by saying, ‘‘ God 
created them,’’ he knows he would be ridi- 
culed by his brother biologists. And well 
deserved such ridicule would be. 

R. REYNOLDS. 
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THE BLACKNESS OF “ RED” 
: FRIDAY. 


The Miners’ Leaders and the Labour 
Press have hailed the outcome of the mining 
dispute as a tremendous victory for the 
Miners. 

The Daily Herald, in large letters, 
blazoned it forth as ‘‘ the greatest victory 
in Labour’s history.’’ Mr. Cook described 
it as ‘‘ a great victory ’’ and Mr. Purcell 
added that it was the greatest victory for 
trade unions in 25 years. 

Black Friday compensated for by ‘‘ Red ”’ 
Friday is the style of jubilation quite com- 
mon in ‘‘ labour ’”’ papers. 

When we seek the nature of the victory 
we find that it is a victory for the mine- 
owners. 

The Government have agreed to secure 
the profits of the mine-owners by subsidising 
them to the tune of 20 odd millions. The 
miners are to continue working at the old 
rate of wages for nine months pending 
reports of a Committee of Enquiry appointed 
by the Government. 


Mr. Cook’s colleagues in the minority 
movement announced during the dispute 
that ‘‘ The miners’ officials have promised 
to fight for the 1914 standard of wages plus 
cost of living increases. They must be kept 
to that promise and the whole Trade Union 
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movement must support them.’’ (The 
Worker, Aug. 1.) 

The ‘‘ Great Victory,’’ however, means 
that the miners are to work at a wage 10 
or 15 per cent. below that of 1914 and under 
conditions where there are 300,000 miners 
workless depending on insurance benefits or 
poor law doles when they can get them. 

This happens in an industry where Mr. 
Cook admits the owners have made admitted 
profits of over 58 millions since 1921. So 
what the miners have won are wages (when 
they can get a job) far less than the 1914 
level of poverty. 

The long-continued demand of the miners 
for higher wages was swept upon one side 
by the owners insisting upon a reduction 
and the result of all the negotiations is that 
the miners will get no increase for at least 
nine months. The employers will get the 
profits they asked for. An inquiry will be 
held by “‘ reliable gentlemen ’’ and their 
report will be binding upon nobody. In the 
meantime the coal will be accumulated by 
mine-owners who can afford to wait till it 
is disposed of. During the nine months 
the Governing Class can make all prepara- 
tions to deal forcibly with a strike on a 
large scale. 

What can the miners prepare! At the 
very best they can arrange to entirely stop 
work and face the almost empty exchequer 
of the Union. Strike pay would last a very 
short time for in these days of reduced 
wages and unemployment the unions’ funds 
are heavily depleted. Faced by want and 
menaced by force the miners’ outlook will 
be a black one. 

Even with practically an industrial union 
like the Miners’ Federation and threatened 
by few blacklegs, their ability to cope with 
the worsening effect of capitalism has been 
nil. With all the experience of years of 
struggle the Miners’ Leaders understand 
little of the situation they are in and so they 
are unable to advance the only remedy. 

How little they appreciate the class 
struggle is shown by the speech of the 
President of the Miners’ Federation at the 
Scarboro’ Conference. The Sunday Worker 
(July 19) gives the following report:— 

Mr. Herbert Smith, who presided, in his open- 
ing remarks, declared that the present crisis in the 
industry was largely due to the fact that the mine- 
owners had not attempted to take the miners into 
their confidence. 

Whether or not the country believed in nation- 
alization, he said, it would be driven to adopt 


that as the only way to save the mining industry, 
s 
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He hoped the owners’ attempt to lower wages 
and lengthen hours would be opposed by the 
whole trade union movement. 

Continuing, Mr. Smith said that more than one 
in every four of the miners were unemployed, and 
two out of every three were earning less than 
£2 a week (italics ours). 


The idea that the conflict between owners 
and workers is caused by the workers not 
being taken into confidence by the owners 
is a stupid one. What are the mine-owners 
to confide to the workers? This is the old 
idea of conciliation between robbers 
and robbed and those who preach it are 
blind to the facts of economic life. 

Mr. Smith’s foolish notion of nationalisa- 
tion ‘‘ as the only way to save the mining 
industry ’’ is another idea that is injurious 
to the workers’ welfare and its advocacy by 
the leaders, including Mr. Cook, and sup- 
ported by the Communists, shows how little 
they have learned of the system. 


The demand the miners’ leaders make that 
the mines be re-organised and made more 
efficient is one that all capitalists can sup- 
port. 


All the demands the miners can make 
upon the system will leave their position 
fundamentally the same. The shortening 
of hours, upon which they banked so much, 
has been accomplished, the 12-hour day has 
become 7, and there are infinitely more 
miners unemplayed than ever before. Their 
past victories and the mining legislation 
have left them with wages that mean hope- 
less poverty and a greater struggle to make 
both ends meet than in the past. 


The very efficiency of re-organisation of 
the mining industry will mean that fewer 
miners are required to get the same quantity 
of coal. Therefore, more unemployment. 


Nationalisation will be a boon to owners 
of many mines, but to the workers it will 
mean a stabilising of their poverty with no 
greater chance for work than now. Actually, 
less workers will be required, because the 
wasteful methods under competition that 
labour leaders criticise will be abolished and 
with their abolition the men who do this 
wasteful work will be eliminated. 


Examine these schemes and plans of 
the Miners’ Leaders! Do they touch these 
causes of the miners’ present position? The 
stronger position of the owners due to com- 
bination of firms and rings; the develop- 
ment of substitutes for coal reducing the 
number of miners required; the markets 
abroad absorbing reparation coal under the 
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Versailles and Dawes schemes, supported 
or arranged by Labour Leaders; and, above 
all these, the fundamental cause, the de- 
pendence of the miner upon the owners for 
permission to work with the resulting rob- 
bery of the worker. 


Trade Unions, financially bankrupt, are 
faced to-day by the wealthy owners, made 
wealthier by the enormous surplus wrung 
from labour in the years of ‘‘ good trade.”’ 
The miners, like other workers, may 
‘* gain ’? some sudden concession in a com- 
petitive system by striking when there is a 
danger of losing trade to competitors. But 
in the long run the fact remains, as Marx 
put it,60 years ago in Value, Price and 
P oft. that on the economic fielkl labour 
fights where capital is strongest. Trade 
Union leaders ignore the economic develop- 
ment of the system which, by its concentra- 
tion of wealth and evolution of industry, 
makes all real and lasting improvement for . 
the workers im; ossible within capitalism. 


Instead of preaching nostrums such as 
conciliation and nationalisation, Socialists 
teach the working class to understand the 
class struggle and the causes of their slavery 
with the object of organising them as a 
class for the abolition of capital, and the 
establishment of Socialism. : 

Not the ‘‘ Mines for the Miners ”’ but the 
World for the Workers. 


HOW THEY MAKE THEIR MONEY. 


You do not know Mrs. Scarfe, of course. 
That is unfortunate. Probably, as one of the 
wealthiest women in Australia, she and you 
have had little chance of meeting. The Daily 
News, August 20th, informs us she has 
just arrived in London. ‘‘ My money ?’’ 
she said to that journal’s interviewer. 
‘* Oh, the Scarfe money was made by hard 
work, and hardware—pots and pans, that 
is |”? 

Possibly a doubt assailed the interviewer 
as to the proportion in which the hard 
work and the hardware were allocated. 
Presumably he asked if the making or 
managing of so much money was a strenu- 
ous occupation. One is delighted to find a 
refreshing candour. ‘‘ Oh, no! I don’t 
‘ manage ’ my money—lI just take my share 
of the dividends. ’’ 

O, Simple Simon, wake up! 

bs Wao Tach: 
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ECONOMICS AND IDEAS. 


THEIR INFLUENCE ON 


POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


(Continued from last month). 


THE WORKERS DEMAND THE FRANCHISE. 


But the revolt of the workers though it 
could be repressed could not be destroyed. 
In spite of all opposition their Trade 
Unions, though declared illegal by the 
Combination Acts, persisted and waged a 
never-ceasing war of resistance against 
low wages, the extension of the working 
day and intolerable conditions of labour. 


Side by side with the industrial struggle 
went on a ferment of political ideas at 
length issuing in demands that were the 
outcome of the antagonism between the 
social relations of capitalist economy— 
fostering ideas of ‘‘ equal rights’’ and 
‘* individual » liberty ’’—and the actual 
oligarchic form of the state with its assump- 
tion of unequal -rights and of different 
grades of social status. 


At first the workers’ aspirations for 
political and legal rights were inarticulate 
and unorganised, but the spread of workers’ 
associations, of discussion and reading and 
the growing ease of communication 
facilitated the growth of an organised move- 
ment. Political groups aiming at constitu- 
tional reform sprang up in the cities and 
these, though dominated by intellectuals 
and bourgeois radicals, had _ considerable 
influence amongst sections of the working 
class. One of the earliest was the London 
Corresponding Society, founded in 1797 by 
Hardy, a bootmaker. With it Paine and 
Godwin were associated. Its leaders nearly 
all suffered imprisonment or transportation. 
At a later date Cobbett carried on a vigor- 
ous agitation amongst the workers : ‘‘ When 
he reduced ‘ The Weekly Political Register ’ 
from a shilling and a halfpenny to two- 
pence, 50,000 copies were scattered over the 
country, and everywhere men gathered in 
clubs to hear the paper read by one of them 
who had schooling ’’ (Green’s ‘‘ Short 
History,’’ p. 846). 


But the great political movement of the 
period was that of the industrial bourgeoisie. 
Their struggle for the Reform Bill was un- 
doubtedly instrumental in rallying masses of 
the workers. But the political demands of 


the working men had _ roots independent: 








from and. antagonistic to the basis of the 
bourgeois movement. To them electoral 
reform was primarily a means of all- 
eviating their economic miseries. At the 
same time it is impossible to separate, in the 
stimulus behind their demands, the 
economic discontent that was the chief spur 
to action, from the force of the political 
ideas which gave their discontent expression 
in aspirations towards pennies democracy 
and demands which spoke eloquently of the 
extent to which they had moved from their 
old confirmed belief in the necessity of 
‘‘ status ’’ and the inevitability of political 
privilege. 

The details of the Réform Movement need 
not detain us, but it was a severe and a 
bloody struggle in which the workers bore 
the brunt of the fight. After forming the 
backbone of the struggle for the Reform 
Bill of 1832 which enfranchised the new 
capitalists but excluded themselves, the 
exasperated workers threw their strength 
into their own Chartist movement and 
carried on the conflict afresh. Again we 
may note that, though the Chartist working 
men meant political reform as a means to 
economic ends, the purely political demands 
of the Charter—manhood-suffrage, vote by 
ballot, etc.—indicate how widespread 
‘democratic ’’’ and ‘‘ libertarian’’ ideas 
had become, 

Though the Chartist movement broke 
down and its demands were resisted, the 
concepts that it had done so much to popu- 
larise were now permanently rooted and 
could not be eradicated. But for a, period 
the agitation for political reform died 
down. After the worst excesses of the 
factory-system had been alleviated by the 
Factory Acts, after a period of comparative 
prosperity due to the rapid extension of 
British production and its supremacy in the 
World Market and to the rising strength of 
their Unions, the workers had become re- 
conciled to the system. Their Trades 
Unions, now tacitly recognised by the mas- 
ters, became benefit societies and means of 
diplomatic negotiations with the employers. 
Their. leaders declared the common interests 
of Capital and Labour, and counselled con- 


ciliation and mutual good-will between the 
classes. 


But in the ‘‘ sixties’? events revealed the 
legal insecurity of the Unions and_ their 
funds, and a strong demand ensued for 
their definite legalisation. Along with this 
movement began an active revival of the 
agitation for the franchise. Reform Leagues 
sprang up spontaneously all over the coun- 
try. The ‘‘ International,’’ founded in 1864 
and led by Marx, actively supported the 
new movement. ‘‘ All through the autumn 
and winter (1866-7) great meetings were 
held in the great towns and cities to pro- 
mote the cause of reform. A most signifi- 
cant feature of these demonstrations was 
the part taken by the organised trades asso- 
ciations of working men.’’ (McCarthy— 
** Our Own Times.’’) At length, as Engels 
says, ‘‘ the workers’ claims to the franchise 
gradually became irresistible,’’ and the rul- 
ing class gave way, 

Significantly enough, it was the Tories 
who passed the second Reform Bill of 1867, 
which enfranchised a great mass of the 
town workers, thus demonstrating that even 
the most traditionally cautious party of the 
master class had seen ‘‘ the writing on the 
wall,’? and were convinced that working- 
class suffrage was inevitable. In 1872 the 
secret ballot was instituted, and in 1885 the 
vote was further extended to the counties 
and the agricultural workers. 

The ruling-class had made in 1867 what 
Lord Derby called a ‘‘ leap in the dark,’’ 
but, to their relief—though this must have 
been half-expected — the plunge proved 
harmless. It was soon overwhelmingly ap- 
parent that the working-class — though 
jealous enough in the defence of their im- 
mediate interests—had no thoughts of dis- 
respect to or revolt from the ‘“ rights of 
property,’’ and that they believed and acted 
on the assumption that ‘‘ capital’’ and 
‘“ wages ’’ were eternal categories, and the 
only practical basis of social life. 

Before this, in America and in France, 
the workers had already achieved the fran- 
chise, and since then all over the capitalist 
world an enfranchised working-class has 
been recognised as the indispensable basis 
of stability in the State. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION. 


With the vote, with his Unions legalised 
(1871 in England) and other legal rights 


established, the workers seemed to have ° 
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achieved what bourgeois historians re- 
gard the be-all and end-all of social evolu 
tion—full ‘‘ civic rights and liberties.”’ 
They had in actuality reached the very 
fullest ‘‘ freedom ’’ as a class that they 
could achieve or even conceive so long as 
their ideas and aspirations kept within the 
bounds of the capitalist system. The 
facts of law and politics now no longer 
seemed in contradiction with the “‘ liberty ’’ 
and ‘‘ individualism ’’ of economic life. Did 
not the *‘ people ’’ now ‘‘ rule the country,”’ 
did not they decide the fate of statesmen 
and governments, did not the politician 
plead and struggle for their support and 
tremble at their indecision? At last, the 
son of toil seemed truly a free man, and 
he could sing ‘‘ Britons never, never, 
never !’’ with never a twinge of conscience. 

That the overworked, ill-fed slave of the 
factory-blast can live in the same city with 
the gilded drones who live in luxurious 
leisure upon the product of his toil— and 
yet believe in the reality of his freedom— 
in liberty of contract and the reward of 
enterprise seems a ghastly joke. Yet the 
positive reality of the belief is a fact to 
which anyone who knows the workers can 
testify. 


The wage-slave does not perceive that 
the unequal distribution of property into 
which he is born exercises as compelling a 
tyrannical control over his destiny as 
any law that the State can make. He is 
blind to the fact that freedom for property 
means slavery for those who possess none. 
He explains the inequality of wealth 
on the theory that the rich have been 
‘lucky ’’ or particularly clever. The man 
who has ‘‘ got on ’’ he admires, and he 
lives in the shadowy hope of following in 
his steps. His hero is the ‘‘ self-made 
man.’’ 


It is essential to clearly understand that 
the resignation of the average worker to 
the capitalist system and, indeed, his active 
Support of it arises directly from the fact 
that he accepts private property in the means 
of life without question. Once this basis 
is granted, the support of the whole system 
follows of necessity. The worker may and 
does desire economic security, but this only 
results from control of the means of life. 
In the early days of the system the workers 
did endeavour to return to the measure of 
such control that the hand-tool period  al- 
lowed them. They fought the machines and 





tried to turn back the wheels of history. 
But with the generations that had grown 
up amongst and known nothing other than 
the machine system, such aspirations could 
have no place. The means of production 
were now giant mechanisms jointly operated 
—no one worker used them. So long as 
the traditiones of individual ownership per- 
sisted, therefore, the workers could not 
own or even with sense think of owning 
the instruments they operated. The social 
productive mechanisms of modern soci 
can only be owned by the users in common 
—and the idea of social ownership had not 
vet taken wide and deep root. 

But the impossibility of security for the 
workers did not prevent them continuing 
to seek for it—but as they accepted the 
system they had also to accept the only 
method of aiming at security that the sys- 
tem offers — increase of income, through 
collective bargaining largely, but = alsu 
through—if only as a vague but persistent 
aspiration—‘‘ getting on,’’ if possible, ac- 
cumulating property—processes that natur- 
ally foster the outlook of individualism. 

(To be continued.) 
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Readers of this paper who want to see new 
pamphlets issued, explaining the Socialist 
position, are invited to send their donations 
(large or small), at once. We have the 
manuscript of a pamphlet on Socialism ready 
for the printers but funds are urgently needed 


NOW ON SALE. 


MANIFESTO 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Sixth Edition—With New Preface. 


Price 2d. Post Free, 23d. 


FROM THE 


S.P.G.B.,17 Mount Pleasant London W.C.1 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. Mosley (Notts).—We have no trace of 
a previous letter asking about trade union- 
ism. Your suggestion that the weakness 
of our position lies in our aloofness from 
the trade union movement is not supported 
by any evidence. The aim of trade unions 
is not Socialism and, therefore, the princi- 
ples and policy of The Socialist Party is 
quite distinct from those of trade unions. 
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Trade unions are organised within capi- 
talism to ‘‘ collectively bargain ’’ with em- 
ployers terms of wage slavery. The 
Socialist Party’s aim is to abolish wage 
slavery and establish Socialism. 


We recognise the necessity of trade unions 
under capitalism, and, therefore, endeavour 
to make them more effective by urging the 
workers to recognise the class struggle and 
its implications. The spread of Socialist 
knowledge is the best antidote to\ the poison 
of ‘‘ labour-leaders,’’ and is the only policy 
to hasten the abolition of wage slavery which 
trade unions are powerless to accomplish. 
—Ed. Com. 


W. C. E. (Leyton).—Your question: 
‘‘ What is the relative economic position 
of the worker compared to 50 years ago?’’ 
will be dealt with in an article at an early 
date. 


S. Warr (Southend) asks the following 
question :— 

‘* As value is determined by social ne- 
cessary labour power or time, what then 
would be the value of gold as means of 
exchange if its production were unrestricted 
and of great volume? * 


‘“T ask this as the machinery, science 
and organisation of mines to-day has very 
greatly increased the production of gold; 
also the knowledge of its location.’’ 


(Answer).—The effect of the reduction ot 
the value of gold due to less labour being 
required to produce it is that more gold 
has to be given in exchange for other ar- 
ticles. In other words, there is a general 
rise in prices. If gold could be produced 
with relatively very little labour, it would 
make it less suitable as a medium of ex- 
change. It still contains, however, a large 
value in a small compass and, therefore, 
serves the purpose of a medium of exchange 
better than any other commodity.—I[d. 
Com. 
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THE ILLUSIONS 
OF ANTI-MILITARISTS. 

When the workers outside the Army, 
Navy, etc., are opposed to Socialist ideas, 
is it likely that those inside the armed forces 
will be more sympathetic to revolutionary 
influences ? The answer is emphatically, no. 
The powerful influence of capitalist tuition 
on the civil population is plain. And the 
more powerful effect of capitalist tuition on 
those in the ‘‘ forces ’’ is plainer still. 

In spite of this, Pacifists and ‘‘ Com- 
munists,’’ who have never adopted a policy 
of educating the workers in Socialism, think 
it will be possible to permeate the armed 
forces with their ideas. Communists who 


talk about general strikes to seize power and 


direct action as the only way, suddenly decide 
that these policies are not sufficient. They 
now declare that the Army must be with 
the workers. If economic action to tie up 
industry and ‘‘ starve the bosses ”’ is the 
policy they believe in, why bother about the 
Army. They sometimes think that -the 
armed forces will be starved by a general 
strike and that no Army can be moved 


because of a railway strike. But they drop. 


all this moonshine suddenly and get the 
notion that the Army and Navy can be con- 
verted. The very same persons who loudly 
proclaim that the mass of the workers can- 
not be educated into Socialism tell us that 
the Army, being composed of workers, can 
be won for our ideas. 

The dictatorship diehards who affirm that 
only a minority of the workers under capital- 
ism can escape from mental slavery to the 
capitalist, these are the very same people 
who believe that those in armed camps can 
have their capitalistic education dispelled. 

This ‘‘ short cut ’’ to Revolution is full 
of illusions. Take the position of a soldier. 
He is isolated in barracks and camps and 
there mentally drilled to obey orders. He 
is carefully segregated from the influences 
which might weaken the mental hold of 
capitalist tuition. He is given a security 
of food, clothing and_= shelter, which is 
denied in industrial life, and where unem- 
plovment is frequent. All the carefully 
arranged plans and codes of training mould 


‘the member of the armed forces so well, that 


of all the working class he is the least likely 
recruit to revolutionary ideas, especially in 
the leading capitalist countries. 

Socialists, therefore, direct their attention 
chiefly to the civil population, regarding 
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them as the most likely recruits to Socialism. 
Without the bulk of the working class being 
won for Socialism, its establishment is im- 
possible. 

When the masses are converted to 
Socialist ideas and organised, and in control 
of the political machine, the armed forces 
will be under their control. While Socialists 
welcome the acceptance of Socialism by any 
and every member of the working class, we 
do not delude ourselves with the notion that 
any rapid or widespread conversion of the 
Army and Navy is possible. Soldiers may 
tire of prolonged war or be driven to stop 
fighting by lack of food, but that is not a 
conversion to the revolutionary policy of 
Socialism. 


Anti-militarism does not denote an accept- 
ance of Socialism. Pacifists and Liberals, 
Anarchists and Quakers, may all be anti- 
militarists, opposed to all wars, sighing for 
perfect peace, yearning for brotherly love, 
but they are dreamers and ignore the nature 
of the system under which we live. Armed 
forces are required by ruling classes to keep 
the subject class in slavery and wars are 
inseparable from a system of private pro- 
perty. | 

Socialists, therefore, gp to the roots of 
the matter. _The system depends upon the 
ignorance of the masses of workers and 
therefore until the workers obtain real 
knowledge of the causes of their conditions 
and organise in agreement with that know- 
ledge—there is no possibility of abolishing 
the effects of the system. 


The lurid appeal of the Communist, 
Workers’ Weekly, asking the Labour Party 
to stop the soldiers being used against 
workers is another sign of Communist 
Party stupidity. With all the experience 
of the Labour Party as a Government and 
their willingness to use armed forces and 
pass Coercion Acts and support wars, no 
Socialist would ever expect them to assist 
the workers. K. 


— _ — 


Bound Volumes of ‘‘The Socialist Standard” 

For the Years between Sept., 1910, to Aug, 1918. 

1-Year Volume, post free, 4/3; 2-Year Volume, post 
free, 5/9; 3-Year Volume, post free, 7/-. 

From Sept., 1918, onwards 

1-Year Volume, post free, 4/9; 2-Year Volume, post 
free, 5/6; 3-Year Volume, post free, 6/9. 

Prices quoted upon application for Volumes ot 4 years and upwards, 


All Volumes of The Socialist Standard are bound 
in stiff full cloth, and can be obtained from the 
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H. G. WELLS’ IDEALISM AND 
THE WORKING CLASS. 

It has often been said that. the ideal 
society will be one in which its members 
consciously direct their efforts for common 
good. In the moment when every man will 
promote the interests of his fellow men 
regardless of his own individual preferences, 
so soon will the highest conceivable stage 
of social progress have been reached. This 
popular view is also upheld by ‘‘ pseudo- 
Socialists.’’ H. G. Wells, in his ‘‘ Outline 
of History,’’ states ‘‘ that the impulse to 
devotion, to universal service and to a com- 
plete escape from self . . . which ebbed so 
perceptibly during the prosperity, laxity, 
disallusionment and scepticism of the past 
seventy or eighty years will re-appear again, 
stripped and plain, as the recognised struc- 
tural impulse in “human society.’’?. This 
Christian sentiment, so lofty and admirable 
as it appears at first sight, devolves‘into a 
very mischievous doctrine—a common con- 
sequence of Christian ethics. Here we are 
led to imagine society as being an undivided 
mass of individuals each one being capable 
of a free-will offering to the common pros- 
perity. The idea implies that poverty and 
all social inequalities can be accounted for 
by a lack of certain tender feelings on the 
part of the richer individuals. Mr. Wells 
has discovered that they have not sufficiently 
exercised their ‘‘ impulse to devotion, uni- 
versal service, etc.’’ Then what is the 
remedy? Surely, to convince these mis- 
guided wrong-doers of the errors of their 
ways and persuade them in the Wellsian 
mafiner—whatever that may be—to pay more 
regard in future to the interests of their 
poorer neighbours. Presumably, they are 
required to part with a portion of their 
wealth and distribute it among the unfor- 
tunate beings who somehow managed to 
combine a Christian heart with an empty 
pocket. It was with exactly this end in 
view that the Labour Party launched their 
scheme for a Capital Levy. This was indeed 
a brilliant idea, concealed inthe Gospel: of 
Christ, obscured for nineteen hundred years 
of misery and want, and re-discovered at 
last by Mr. Pethick Lawrence under the in- 
spiration of Mr. Wells! There is but to 
allow for a Labour Government to give 
practical application to the divine plan and 
behold, labour shall cease its awful strife 
with capital and both shall for ever go arm 


in arm together. But in the meantime, let 
us repair to the churches to solicit the 
spiritual aid of Jesus Christ and Mr. Wells, 
his prophet ! 


The Capital Levy might satisfy the Labour 
Party but it offers no solution to the eco- 
nomic problem. So long as Capitalists own 
the means of life, so long will the workers 
be enslaved as wage-earners and poverty 
prevail. They must concede to the condi- 
tion that their portion of the wealth pro- 
duced by his labour—whether paid in the 
form of wages, salary or otherwise—shall 


be redueed to something like a living min- 


imum. If he declines this condition, his 
labour-power is not purchased and he is left 
to starve into submission. The worker’s 
prospects under the present system are, 
therefore, in general entirely hopeless and 
the Capital Levy can have no effect whatever 
upon his economic status. The only logical 
solution to the worker’s problem is to 
grapple with its roots. The secret of the 
Capitalists’ power is the fact that they own 
the means of production, giving them illimit- 
able authority over the whole social system. 
The worker’s aim, therefore, must be to 
capture the means of production. This is a 
task in which the solemn worship of divinity 
in any form will avail nothing. It will be 
accomplished only when a workers’ class- 
conscious majority has achieved political 
power and wields it in the communal interest. 
This being established, social progress 
enters upon a new lease of life which is the 
only Socialism. 


To the sentimental advocates of ‘‘ com- 
plete escape from self,’’ there is one un- 
mistakable reply—it is unhuman. It does 
not conform with man’s mental make-up. 
We have to admit that the first, greatest 
and happiest effort of the individual is to 
consider his own welfare. But in human 
society—and possibly among the higher 
animals—there is a conscious co-operation 
between individuals for the purpose of 
facilitating the struggle for existence. This 
combination of effort occurs only in the 


_ presence of a common enemy, whose defeat 


can better be secured by social rather than 
by individual effort. In other words, 
‘“ mutual aid ’’—as this co-operative prac- 
tice is called—is adopted under pressure of 
necessity when the individual welfare is 


_ being threatened. Apart trom the union of 


similar egoistic ambitions, it has no exist- 
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ence; it rests, not on any moral basis, but | 


only on one of utility. 
The truth of this interpretation of 
mutual aid ’’ is born out in the facts of 
modern industrial history. The workers 
are to-day expressing dissatisfaction with 
their standard of living. This discontent 
is manifested in the Trade Unions in which 
each member aims at promoting his own 
individual interest, or rather, we should say, 
appavent interest. To do this more 
effectively, he is obliged, often against his 
immediate desire, to unite with his fellow- 
workers and employ the machinery of the 
Trade Union to fulfil the common collective 
demands of the whole body of workers. In 
order to benefit individually, the workers 
must act collectively; it is a condition forced 
upon them by the very magnitude of the 
modern economic system. ‘ney, therefore, 
employ “‘ mutual aid ’’ but essentially to 
further the apparent interests of the indivi- 
dual, that is to say, an improvement in the 
standard of living. For no other cause will 
they co-operate than for this egoistic purpose. 
But this process, as practised to-day by 
the Trade Unions and the Labour Party, is 
confused with an element of ignorance. The 
workers are being educated into the false 
view that their economic emancipation lies 
at the far end of a series of steadily: im- 
proving scale of wages. All that the 
workers are taught is to strive for a slightly 
larger share of the wealth they produce. 
They seek only to gratify their immediate 
and apparent interests. The result of this 
policy has been the ever-increasing poverty 
by which the present society is distinguished. 
The Socialist Party, based upon a 
thorough understanding of the Capitalist 
mode of exploitation, makes full use of this 
experience. Under the present economic 
system the worker receives only a small 
fraction of the wealth he produces. His 
scale of wages is detéymined) on the aver- 


+6 


age, by the cost of his subsistence and the ” 


reproduction of his kind. An increased wage 
scale is, therefore, only of temporary benefit 
to the workers. The solution of the Socialist 
Party, briefly stated, is to secure, not a 
larger fraction of the wealth produced, but 
actually the whole value of the productions. 
It is the one indispensable condition by 
which Capitalist exploitation will definitely 
cease to exist and for which the class war, 
as the collective endeavour of individuals, 
must be waged. 
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Socialism, therefore, far from advocating 
“escape from self ’’ really preaches the 
doctrine of self-interest as the essential 
feature of a contented community. It is the 
ideal by the attainment of which the emanci- 
pation of the working class and, with it, 
of society at large will be established. The 
workers must learn to cease being’ satisfied 
with the crumbs which fall from the richly 
spread table of Capitalism. Nor is it enough 
that when the crumbs cease to fall, they beg 
like Oliver Twist for more. They must 
stimulate their individual interests to the 
fullest limit and vote for Socialism, i.e. 
the collective ownership of the means 
of life It is a simple doctrine, but an all- 
engaging one. Any ideal short of this may 
very aptly conform to the reactionary ele- 
ments of Christianity. But it is not 
Socialism and will lead society to anything 
but complete emancipation. 

‘* THOUSANDS. ”’ 


THE MEANING OF THE PENSIONS 
| BILL. 


‘“] submit that this scheme is a social 
insurance scheme in more than one sense. 
It is a good scheme of insurance for the 
poor, and it safeguards them against some 
of the risks and anxieties of life, but it is 
also a good insurance scheme for the rich. 
The rich should pay up and so avoid the 
dangers of the social revolution.’’ Speech 
of Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck (Han- 
sard, 19/5/25, Column 354). 


NOTICE. 


Will members and sympathisers living in or 
around the Paddington District communicate 
with the Head Office, 17, Mount Pleasant, 
W.C.1, with a view to forming a Branch in 
that district. 





S.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
LONDON DISTRICT. 


Sundays: Finsbury Park, 3 p.m. 
Clapham Common, 3 p.m. 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 
Victoria Park, 3.30 p.m. 


Mondays: Clerkenwell, Garnault Place, 8 p.m. 
Islington, Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 
Thursdays: Hackney, Queens Road, Dalston, 8 p.m. 
Fridays A Clerkenwell, Garnault Place, 8 p.m. 
West Ham, Water Lane, Stratford, 7.30'p.m. 


Saturdays Leyton, James Lane, nr, Leyton Stn., 7.30 p.m, 
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BRANCH DIRECTORY. 
BATTERSEA.—Communications to Sec., 2, Han- 
bury-rd., S.W.11. Branch meets Thursday, 8 p.m. 
at The Waiting Room, Latchmere Baths, entrance 
in Burns Road. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to E. Jesper, 
24 Murdoch-rd., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 


CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 


CLERKENWELL.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 
8 p.m., at 17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. Discussions 
every Wednesday at 8.45 p.m.—all invited. Com- 
munications to Sec., at above address. 


EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.3. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 


EDINBU RGH.—Communications to Andrew Porter, 
12a, Kings-rd., Portobello. 


GLASGOW.—Communications to Sec., J. Higgins, 
816, Ruthlerglen-rd, Oatlands, Glasgow. 


HACKNEY.—Commminications tothe Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at The 
Arcadians, 42, Amhurst-rd., Hackney Stn. 


HANLEY.—Branch meets Tuesdays, Working Men's 
Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., J. Travis, 
97, Arthur Street, Cobridge, Stafts. Open to all. 


ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tionsto W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N Ww. 


LEYTON.— Communications to Sec., 88, Dunedin- 
rd., Leyton. Branch meets 8 p.m., Trades and 
Labour Hall, Grove House, High-rd., every 
Tuesday. Public invited. 


MANCHESTER.—Sec., A.L. Myerson, 53, Marshall 
Place, Hightown, Manchester. Branch meets 
Clarion Café, Market St., 2nd and 4th Wednesday 
in month, at 8.30 p.m. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 
J. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 


TOOTING.—Sec., A. Yeomans, 15, University-rd., 
Collier’s Wood, S.W.19. Branch meets every 
Thursday at 8 p.m. 

TOTTENHAM.—Secretary, 17, Antil-road, Broad 
Lane, Tottenham, N.17. Branch meets Fridays, 
The Trades Hall, 7, Bruce-grove, Tottenham. 
Discussion after branch business. Public invited. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to S. E. 
Williams, 85, Park-road, E.10. Branch meets at 
Workmen’s Hall, High-st., every Monday. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. Branch meets Mondays at 
8.30p.m. at 162, High Street, Watford. 


WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 


WOOD GREEN. Branch meets 2nd and 4th 


Wednesdays each month at 8 p.m., at Stirling | 


House, Stuart Crescent, Wood Green, N.22. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
meansanainstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by andin the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labuur alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic control 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Soctatist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their.labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 

——————— anand 

Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolment inthe Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 


Published by THk Sociattst Party of Great Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. and 


*Printed for them by R. E. TayLor & Son, Lrp., 55/57, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. (T.uU.). 
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Patriotism and the problems of Empire 
have always proved stumbling blocks to the 
workers and to their immature organisa- 
tions, and nothing has more clearly shown 
the danger of half-knowledge than the ease 
with which the ruling class have been able 
to muddle their minds and inflame their 
passions by raising such issues. The world 
war and late developments of capitalist 
imperialism have given the question pro- 
minence by making more numerous and 
more bitter the struggles for independence 
of colonies and subject races, and in the 
verbal dispute between Communists, the 
I.L.P., the Labour Party and others the 
air is thick with charge and counter-charge 
of treachery to the Empire and treachery 
to the working class. The dispute, how- 
ever, leads to no simple conclusion because, 
as so often happens, the disputants have 
neglected first to decide whether they can 
agree on a few elementary Socialist prin- 
ciples. Before we examine the various pro- 
posals we must have a clear idea of the 
economic position and class interests of the 
workers, because it is from this foundation 
that they ought always to apphoge) the 
issues presented to them. 


THE POSITION OF THE WORKERS. 

Wealth (excluding the air and other things 
abundantly supplied by nature) is produced 
by work. The work is performed by the 
great propertyless mass, the working class, 
but the means of wealth production, the 
machines, the land and so on, are owned by 
a class of non-workers, the capitalists. 
From this arises a great cleavage of 
interests, for it makes the workers dependent 
upon the owning class since they cannot 
live except by entering the service of the 
owners. Out of the total wealth produced 
by their labour the workers receive but a 
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part as wages, the remainder being retained 
by those who employ them. The one class 
lives by selling its services and the other 
by owning property. The everyday struggle 
over the division of the product sets these 
Classes in perpetual antagonism, but the 
Socialist urges the workers to aim con- 
sciously not merely at increasing their 
share but at destroying the system of 
society which compels them to maintain a 
propertied class at their expense. 


For the Socialist all forms of ‘ living by 
Owning,’’ rent, interest and profit are in 
effect nothing more than forms of exploita- 
tion, or robbery, of the wealth producers. 

If this is correct, then it follows: naturally 
that it is to the interest of the workers ail 
over the world to act jointly in resisting 
any attempt to heighten the degree of that 
exploitation, and in overthrowing the system 
which is based upon exploitation. The 
enemy of the working class is the capitalist 
class. 

But certain complications exist which pre- 
vent many workers from seeing where their 
interests lie. Lack of know ledge and race 
prejudices prevent those in one country from 
realising how essentially similar is their 
condition to that of workers in foreign 
countries. There are too real differences 
between the present circumstances of the 
workers in the more advanced and the more 
backward countries. Standards of living, 
of education, of political and personal free- 
dom, and of political knowledge vary from, 
say, England or America to the hardly 
developed Asiatic dependencies of Great 
Britain; this in spite of the quite marked 
tendency towards a- general equalising of 
conditions as industrial developments be- 
come more uniform all over the world under 
the pressure of competition. 
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Again, this very competition leads many 
workers astray. Exceptional. prosperity in 
the British coal industry at a given time is 
gained at the expense of some foreign com- 
petitors. Viewing the matter from an in- 
dividual and local standpoint, the miners 
are only too liable to agree with their em- 
ployers who argue that the interests of 
British workers and owners are as_ one 
avainst those of their German or American 
rivals. Extending our view from one sec- 
tion of a capitalist industry to the whole 
of the industries of a country or group of 
countries, national rivalry often presents it- 
self in such a form—war, for instance—as 
to induce great numbers of workers to join 
their own section of the ruling class against 
other’ sections which are likewise supported 
by their workers. 7 


THE POSITION OF THE CAPITALIST. 
Capitalist countries—all of them—must 
organise their forces and direct their policy 
to ends which are vital to capitalist society, 
they must seek markets for surplus pro- 
ducts, endeavour to monopolise sources of 
supply of raw materials where these are 
ceographically limited, and protect ocean 
and overland communications to these areas. 
Britain holds tenaciously to her practical 
monopoly of tropical rubber producing 
- areas, Sits tight in Egypt in order to guard 
the routes to India, and keeps firm hold on 
the latter because it is a market of first 
importance and an area for the profitable 
investment of surplus profit gained by the 
exploitation of workers at home. The 
necessities of such imperialist policy bring 
our ruling class into inevitable conflict with 
other imperialist powers who also seek 
markets and monopolies, and into conflict 
with the colonial and native capitalists who 
resent having to share with foreign investors 
the profits of the exploitation of their own 
working class; hence the war of 1914, and 
the independence movements in Ireland, 
India, Egypt, Canada and elsewhere. 
* Now let us examine the various parties 
in this country which claim to represent the 
working class. 


THE LABOUR FARTY. 

The Laspour Party openly and_un- 
ashamedly supported the war in 1914 and 
associates now with its German patriot 
prototypes, the Social Democrats. It 
interests itself in the political and economic 
difficulties of fhe British capitalists, offers 
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remedies to solve their industrial problems, 
assists in maintaining armed forces to de- 
fend capitalist property, loyally supports 
the Empire and opposes the grant of un 
conditional independence to any part of 1 
It is unnecessary to labour this point or 
answer the assertion that the Labour Party 
has changed for the better since the war 
because Mr. H. N. Brailsford, Editor of 
the New Leader, has recently written of the 
position now occupied by his party. 

We must face our own record as frankly. (I 
speak, of course, only for myself.) From the 
date of Mr. MacDonald’s first letter to the 
Indians on the eve of taking office, down to the 
recent debates on China, India, and our rubber 
monopoly, he and his closest associate, Mr. 
Thomas, have been leading the Party, openly and 
plainly, towards a reconciliation with Imperialism, 
His Indian record in office was worse than 
negative. Not only did he do nothing to advance 
Home Rule or to help the sweated Indian 
‘worker: he sanctioned the shameful Coercion 
Act in Bengal. His most recent speech gave 
reasons for doing nothing in India of which an 
old-fashioned Liberal would have been ashamed. 
There were other symptoms—the attitude to 
Mexico, the curt refusal of the Cypriote petition 
for uuion with Greece, But the gravest matter 
was his plain rejection of the League of Nations: 
as the arbiter in our dispute with Egypt over 
the Canal and the Soudan. . . . We stand, as 
the French Party stands, a buttress of capi- 
talist Imperialism. (New Leader, August 21st, 
1925.) 

Leaving aside the influence of Liberal 
tradition and the habitual unthinking 
acceptance of capitalist ways of regarding 
politics, the ultimate explanation of this 
Labour Party attitude is that they have no 
basic quarrel with the capitalists or capital- 
ism. They regard ‘“‘ profiteering ’’ (or 
excessive profits) as ‘‘ unjust,’’ but they do 
not hold all profit-making to be robbery of 
the workers. When they speak of “ ex- 
ploitation ’’ what they mean is the payment 
of exceptionally low wages, they do not 
recognise that there can be no wage-earn- 
ing, no wages system without exploitation. 
Thus Mr. Thomas, in ‘‘ When Labour 
Rules,’? Mr. MacDonald in “ Socialism— 
Critical and Constructive,’ Mr. Sydney 
Webb in ‘‘A Constitution for a Socialist 
Commonwealth,’’ all justify private property 
and the payment of profits, or interest to 
property owners. As Mr. Clynes says, ** It 
is no part of Labour’s policy to establish 
revolutionary Socialism or to confiscate 
private property ”’ (Glasgow Evening News, 
Oct? 4, 1923). This again in 1914 the 
workers of this country were urged by the 


' Labour Party to fight lest they should, 
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through a German victory, become slaves ; 
and when the, French occupied the Ruhr 
the same Party protested on the ground that 
It would make the German workers slaves. 
We, on the contrary, recognise that all the 
workers in a capitalist world are already 
wage-slaves to the propertied class, and 
that no fortune of war, whether victory or 
defeat, can alter the essentials of that situa- 
tion. As we propose to deprive the 
capitalists of their property and do not 
admit that they have any rights whatever, 
it matters nothing to us that capitalist 
groups strive to plunder each other. The 
Labour Party recognise those property 
rights and therefore quite consistently seek 
to defend those whom they consider to be 
the rightful owners. It is consistent with 
their views of property but it is decidedly 
not consistent with working class interests 
and with Socialism. 


“THE COMMUNIST PARTY.’’ 

This attitude does not meet with the 
approval of the Communists who oppose to 
the patriotism of the Labour Party an in- 
verted patriotism of their own. They can 
see clearly enough that the interests of 
British workers clash with those of British 
capitalists but they cannot rest content with 
urging the workers everywhere to con- 
centrateypn resisting exploitation and on 
fighting their exploiters. They accept the 
false reasoning used by Mr. Francis Mey- 
nell when he edited the Communist. He 
urged support of the Indian native capitalists 
in their struggle against the British Govern- 
ment, on the ground that all enemies of the 
latter are the friends of the Communist 
Party. They proclaim the necessity and 
practicability of disrupting the British Em- 
pire, and ally themselves accordingly with 
every independence movement. What they 
forget or intentionally gloss over, is that 
national independence for Irish, Indians or 
Egyptians is no more a concern of the 
workers in those countries and should no 
-more be fought for by them than national 
defence should concern workers here. To 


' exchange Irish exploiters for English ones 


does not better the condition of Irish workers 
in the slightest degree; in actual fact, by 
stressing racial differences it adds to the 
obstacles preventing international co-opera- 
tion in the trade union.and political world. 
The enemies of the British ruling class are 
not necessarily friends of the British 
workers. We want to increase, not to 
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obscure, the antagonism between one class 
and the other, and this cannot be done by 
urging Indian wage-slaves to waste precious 
years chasing the will o’ the wisp of nation- 
ality. Their masters alone will gain from 
such a course. ; 


The Communist mind is also perverted 
by the determination not to read the signs 
of the times in Russia. British govern- 
mental hostility to the Russian Government 
leads the Communists to completely un- 
critical praise of the latter’s actions, 
oblivious of the extent to which those 
actions are driven by pressure of circum- 
Stance against working class interests. The 
Communists know quite well that there is 
no solution for the unemployment prob!em 
to be found in developing foreign trade, 
yet they have for vears lent themselves to 
the anti-working class propaganda which 
promises untold benefits for British workers 
if only full trading relations with Russia 
are opened up. At present much of the 
hostility to th® Bolshevik Government arises 
from the wish of foreign capitalists to have 
free access to this relatively undeveloped 
field for investment and exploitation. But 
whether that field is developed with or with- 
out the direct control of foreign capital, the 
entry of this new competitor into the world's 
markets can only result in a worsening of 
the industrial conditions of workers gener- 
ally, and an aggravation of the clashing of 
interests between capitalist groups. The 
Communists, too, like the Labour Party, 
refuse to recognise that exploitation is the 
necessary accompaniment of wage-labour. 
When the Labour Government proposed a 
£40,000,000 loan to Russia, the Communists 
were overjoyed, and Russian trade papers 
in their anxiety to attract foreign capital 
are full of reports of high profits earned by 
foreign traders and concessionaires. Thev 
decline to face the plain fact that interest 
on loans and profits on investments can 
come only from the exploitation of the Rus- 
sian workers. 


T. Johnston, I.L.P. member of Parlia- 
ment and Editor of the Forward, takes the 
Communists to task for what he calls their 
‘“ Whiggery in a Red Cravat.’"’ He rightly 
condemns the obscured vision which can 
draw distinctions between sections of the 
capitalist class and see a friend of the 
workers in every exploiter who happens to 
have a quarrel with the British Empire. 
But Johnston himself is open to equal con- 
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demnation. He also is prepared to support 
schemes for the improvement of Empire 
trade, schemes, that is, to assist Empire 
capital in driving competitors from the 
world’s markets. Neither he nor anyone 
else has ever yet explained how this will 
benefit the world’s workers. The poverty in 
work, and greater poverty out of work, of 
the wage-earner is not dependent on the 
temporary ups and downs in particular in- 
dustries or of all industries together. How- 
ever, the total product of industry may vary 
with foreign trade fluctuations, there always 
has been, and is now, an enormous residue 
over and above wages, doles and relief, 
which is retained and consumed by the pro- 
pertied class. What idiocy it is to tell the 
workers they must revive trade in order to 
get work and increase their wages, while an 
idle class is living on the product of the 
workers’ labour. When the workers wish 
they have the power in their hands tg cut 
into that existing surplus whether trade is 
good or bad, or getting better or worse. 
While there is & single able-bodied pro- 
perty-owner living without working, only 
ignorance or treachery could ask the 
workers to devote thought to the increase 
of production, or to the quickening of foreign 
trade. 

Johnston, again, owes his confusion to 
his inability to grasp what is meant by 
exploitation. Thus in Forward (Sept. 19) 
he writes in favour of the Labour move- 
ment here giving more attention to and 
entering into more cordial relations with 
Queensland which has a Labour Govern- 
ment. On the strength of this latter 
feature, Johnston, while repeating parrot- 
like the necessity of fighting exploitation, 
dubs Queensland a proletarian State. Ac- 
tually, Queensland Government publications 
and the speeches of Labour Ministers and 
Members of Parliament demonstrate the 
incontrovertible fact that capitalist profits 
and the degree of exploitation of the 
workers in Queensland are greater, and the 
proportion of total production received by them 
as wages is less, than in any other Australian 
State now, and than was thecasein Queensland 
when the Labour Government first took 
office! (See Socialist Standard, Dec., 1923, 
and Feb., 1924.) 


THE SOCIALIST POSITION. 

The’ only safe rule of conduct for the 
workers is to’ stand firmly on the basis of 
their class economic interests. From this 
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standpoint there can be no circumstances 
requiring them to participate in capitalist 
wars or trade rivalries. Even the supposed 
hardships resulting from military defeat do 
not outweigh the arguments in favour of 
the Socialist course of action outlined above. 
We have always urged that Reparations 
like rates and taxes are and must be a bur- 
den only on the propertied class. We are 
therefore not surprised to learn from the 
Ministry of Labour Gazette (June, 1925, 
Page 217) that an enquiry by the Inter- 
national Labour .Office shows that real 
wages in Germany are approximately what 
they were in 1914 as are also wages in Lon- 
don. In victory and defeat the workers are 
still wage slaves, their poverty and insecur- 
ity are their only lifelong possession. They 
should not fight for ‘‘ country and empire,”’ 
because they have nothing to fight for. They 
should refuse to help solve the economic 
problems of capitalist industry, or the poli- 
tical problems of capitalist empires and con- 
centrate all their energies on the fight for 
Socialism. H. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Readers of this paper who want to see new 
pamphlets issued, explaining the Socialist 
position, are invited to send their donations 
(large or small), at once. We have the 
manuscript of a pamphlet on Socialism ready 
for the printers but funds are urgently needed. 
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STUDY ECONOMICS. 


A Central Economic Class is now held at 
47, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1., 
Every Thursday at 8p.m. ‘Free to all, 
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ECONOMICS AND IDEAS. 
THEIR INFLUENCE ON ’POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
(Concluded from last month). 


SCHOOL, PRESS AND PLATFORM. 

The impregnation of the worker’s mind 
with individualist beliefs and his delusion of 
treedom are obviously a tremendous asset— 
practically a necessity—to the smooth run- 
ning and perpetuation of the capitalist order. 
This was early recognised by intelligent 
agents of the employing class, and, from 
the dawn of the system the deliberate fos- 
tering and strengthening of such ideas by 
propaganda was attempted—but in an in- 
efficient and unorganised way. But after the 
workers had won the franchise, definite 
organs for their ‘‘instruction”’ in the “ way 
they should think” were necessary. ‘Now, if 
ever,’’ says Engels, ‘‘ the people must be 
kept in order by moral means.’’ Engels, 
in his ‘‘ Socialism—Utopian and Scientific ”’ 
(Introduction), goes on to show the use the 
English bourgeoisie made of religion. Here 
we will consider three other agents—the 
school, the press, and the platform. 


Upon the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1867, one prominent politician sarcastically 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Now we must educate our new 
masters.’’ Within three years the first 
State education scheme in England was 
adopted, and the Board Schools established. 
Six years later (1876), elementary education 
was made compulsory. No worker could 
now escape from acquiring not only the 
groundwork of bourgeois ideology in his 
most impressionable years, but also the 
special national applications of it through 
falsified history and the glorification of his 
‘‘ heritage ’’—the constitutional ‘‘ charter ”’ 
of his ‘‘ liberties.’’ |The training of the 
young worker was a master stroke of the 
ruling class. 

Newspapers from their origin had hitherto 
been primarily organs of opinion and in- 
formation amongst the propertied classes— 
and solid, serious, relatively ‘trustworthy, 
and comparatively expensive. But when the 
workers had the capacity to read and the 
power of the vote, the press developed a 
new purpose and with it new methods and 
characteristics. The press especially for 
proletarian consumption—the sensational, 
hypocritical, lying, ‘‘ yellow press 7 
appeared. In 1855 the Stamp Act had been 
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repealed, and this, with new developments 
in paper-making, made a more popular press 
possible. New cheap papers sprang up al! 
over the country, and old ones reduced their 
price. But it was after the extension of the 
franchise that the great developments 
occurred. The ‘‘ Britannica ’’ article, 
‘* Newspapers,’’ clearly states its basis :— 
Between 1870 and 1880 a complete revolution 
was effected as a result of social and educational 
changes’’ (564). ‘‘ The modern impulse culminating 
in England in the last decade of the 19th century 
in what was then called the ‘ New Journalism,’ 
was a direct product of American conditions and 
ways of life (political democracy), but in Great 
Britain it was also the result of the democratic 
movement produced by the Education Act of 1870 
and the Reform Act of 1885, and it affected more 
or less all countries which came within the in- 


fluence of free institutions.’’ (11th ed., vol. 19, 
p. 547.) 


The. modern newspaper sets before the 
worker distorted ‘‘ news ’’ and a view of 
affairs deliberately calculated to foster the 


hold over him of bourgeois ideology. It 


does not produce this ideology, but con- 
stantly provides fresh details acceptable to 
it—the ‘‘ evidence ’’ upon which it feeds and 
thrives. 


That unique political fact, an enfranchised 
slave-class, furthermore, meant the un- 
qualified triumph of the type of politician 
whose business it is to deliberately cajole 
and mislead. the electorate. In his ‘‘ Demo- 
cracy and Liberty,’’ Lecky deplores the 
deterioration of English ‘‘political morality” 
that came after 1867—without, however, 
recording the true cause of it. The new 
political showmen were a necessity of the 
new political situation. They became the 
latest popular ‘‘ heroes of society.’’ To 
regularly give a semblance of intense sin- 
cerity to the most hypocritical arguments 
is no light task, and men who excelled in 
it won the gratitude of the ruling class. 
Lloyd George is, of course, a splendid latter- 
day specimen, but perhaps the most skilful 
of all the modern political demagogues wiis 
Gladstone. Lecky, in the book mentioned. 
commenting on his special abilities says :— 

No one could compare with him in dexterity of 
word fencing and hair-splitting, and in the evasive 
subtleties of debate. Nothing was more 

curious than to ,hear him make a speech on a 
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subject on which he did not wish to give an | form of the State, the democratic republic, 


opinion. The long roll of sonorous and misty 
~entences, each statement ingeniously qualified, 
each approach to precision so skilfully shaded by 
some calculated ambiguity of phrase, speedily 
baffled the attentive listener. . . There was 
seldom.a speaker from whose words it was so 
difficult to extricate a precise meaning; who so 
constantly used language susceptible of different 
interpretations; who so often seemed to say a 
thing, and by seeming to say it raised hopes and 
won influence and applause without definitely bind- 
ing himself to it. Further, no other great poli- 
tician so habitually steeped his pelitics in emotion, 
and this was one great cause of his wide, popular 
influence. 

Gladstone became the most popular and 
adored statesman of his time, and his por- 
trait, along with that of Jesus Christ, still 
defaces the walls in thousands of working- 
class houses. Finally, it is significant that 
in the United States—the land of ‘‘ liberty ”’ 
in excelsis—where the workers have been 
enfranchised for a longer period than in 
any other capitalist State, the art of the 
** spell-binder ’’—of gushing, emotional, 
meaningless, wordy rhetoric—has achieved 
its most exquisite development. 


THE MODERN STATE. 


The school, the press, and the platform 
are used ass:cluously to foster the ‘‘ great 
‘illusion ’’ of capitalism—that the worker is 
a free man, possessing freedom of oppor- 
tunity with every other man, and liberty 
of contract. The preservation of this illu- 
sion is almost a necessity to, and is certainly 
one of the greatest safeguards of, the 
present system—and is recognised as such 
by the clear-sighted agents of the ruling 
class. The bourgeoisie are compelled to 
avoid anything that will tend to destroy 
this illusion. Even the ‘‘ right to strike,’’ 
apparently menaced from time to time by 
‘“ compulsory arbitration ’’ schemes, is a 
necessity to the capitalists as well as to the 
workers—and the more far-seecing members 
of the employing class well know it. If 
ever the capitalists, in the height of fear 
and folly, endeavour to force the proletariat, 
‘is a Class, to labour by law, and thus to 
thrust them into a_ legally recognised 
7orker’s “ status,’’ then indeed their days 
of power will be numbered. 

For the same reason we may regard the 
cnfranchisement of the workers, once estab- 
lished, as a necessity for the continued 
existence of the system. The ideology of 
the proletariat, flowing, as we have seen, 


from the relations of production, makes it. 


inevitable. Engels says: ‘‘ The highest 





knows officially nothing of property distinc- 
tions. It is that form of the State which, 
under modern conditions of society, becomes 
more and more an unavoidable necessity. 
The last decisive struggle between the pro- 
letariat and the bourgeoisie can only be 
fought out under this State form ’’ (‘‘Origin 
of the Family,’’ p. 210). But we must not, 
of course, overlook the fact that the 
capitalist system and ‘its State forms are 
still in process of development, and that 
there exists to-day in concrete reality a 
number of capitalist societies, each with a 
different history and each showing minor 
traits peculiar to itself. In Europe nearly 
every State contains vestigial institutions 
left over from Feudalism which affect its 
activities to a greater or less degree. More 
important, however, is the ‘fact that 
capitalist production has by no means com- 
pletely eliminated petty industry, and, in 
particular, wherever the» peasantry are 
numerically very strong, as in Spain, 
France, and Italy, democratic forms can at 
least be temporarily suspended without im- 
mediate injury to the ruling class. Were 
the majority of the Italian population, for 
instance, proletarians, it is certain that the 


Fascisti reaction would have been much. 


more hazardous, if not impossible. 


The necessity of the Parliamentary State, 
with an enfranchised working class, where 
capitalism is highly developed and the indus- 
trial proletariat strong, was vividly demon- 
strated after the collapse of the German 
Empire in 1918, when, amid an_ un- 
precedented political crisis, when larger 
masses of workers were agitated and 
organised for revolt than probably at any 
other time in capitalist history, the bour- 
geoisie were compelled to set up the most 
democratic republican constitution in the 
world, with male and female suffrage over 
the age of twenty, proportiona! representa- 
tion, and the referendum. 


The State, however, of no matter what 
period or what form—monarchic, oligarchic, 
or parliamentary—remains in essence the 
same. It has one function, and one essential 
function alone—the preservation of the pro- 
pertv of the exploiting class, and, 
accordingly, the suppression of the ex- 
nloited. Throughout the historv — of 
capitalism the State has vserved as the in- 
strument of the bourgeoisie. The slaughter 
of the Communards of Paris, the bloody 


suppression of strikes all over the world, 
from Homestead to Featherstone, Colorado 
to Johannesburg, are evidence that it has 
served right well its historic function. 

The capitalist class dominate society 
to-day because they control the public forces 
of coercion. But, unlike the ruling classes 
of other ages, this control does not arise 
from the fact that they themselves are the 
essential part of those forces. The bour- 
eeoisie are not, and never have been, a 
military class. They, unlike their pre- 
decessors at the helm of State, are not only 
economically, but politically and militarily, 
entirely dependent upon the working masses. 
The workers make up almost in entirety the 
armed forces, and the workers, through the 
political machinery and through their bour- 
geois ideas, place these forces in the hands 
of their oppressors. The capitalists rule the 
immense majority of society because that 
immense majority sanctions their rule. The 
slave and the serf knew they were enslaved 
and exploited; the wage-worker does not. 
The economic relations of modern produc- 
tion serve to disguise the fact of exploita- 
tion, and, furthermore, tend to generate that 
widespread individualism and the illusion of 
freedom that facilitates the inculcation of 


_ideasandopinionsfavourableto bourgeois rule. 


As Engels says: ‘‘ The possessing class 
rule directly through universal suffrage. For 
so long as the oppressed class, in this case 
the proletariat, is not ripe for its economic 
emancipation, just so long will its majority 
regard the existing order of society as the 
only one possible ’’ (‘‘ Origin of the 
Family,’”’ p. 210). And when will the pro- 
letariat be ‘‘ ripe for its emancipation ’’— 
except just when they realise that they 
require emancipating and understand the 
facts of their exploitation? Not when they 
begin to know that there is something rotten 
in the state of capitalism—for they know 
that now—-but when they realise the cause 
of that rottenness. Then, when they grasp 
the truth that the evils of capitalism are 
inherent and inevitable, not accidental and 
curable, will they set about its destruction 
and the inauguration of a Socialist society 
in which the producers will control pro» 
duction and the distribution of its product. 
This transformation of attitude towards the 
system will involve, necessarily, the shat- 
tering of the illusion of ‘‘ freedom,” and the re- 
placement of economicindividualism by a reali- 


sation of the possibilities of social ownership. 
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The essential process that must precede 
the proletarian revolution is the preparation 
and education of the workers for their revo- 
Jutionary task. By ‘‘ education ’’ we mean, 
primarily, the education flowing from 
observation and reasoning—the instruction 
of experience. To-day Socialists as a body 
are largely students who have acquired their 
mental outlook on society to a great extent 
by books and lectures—secondhand, so to 
speak. So long as the simple elements of 
Socialist thought generally necessitate this 
kind of preparation, the Socialist movement 
is in its early, almost embryonic, stage. Not 
until the basic proposition of Socialist theory 
takes root in the minds of masses of men 
because they are the inescapable inferences 
from the facts of social life, provide the 
obvious solution for the pressing, immediate 
problems of the social situation, and are so 
self-evident that no counter-propaganda can 
efface them—not until then can we consider 
that the movement has reached maturity. 

\There is evidence that capitalism has vet 
a considerable future before it; a future of 
intensive exploitation of the vet untouched 
areas of the earth: a future of economic 
centralisation crushing out the last effective 
remnants of individualism; a future of im- 
perialism and war, of industrial and political 
anarchy without parallel; a future in which 
the workers will be hammered and battered 
into a recognition of social realities. 

But alongside the education of experience 
and practice will go also the education in 
theoretical principles and tactics born of the 
conception of history we owe so greatly to 
Marx. The first form will provide the 
necessary groundwork of class-conscious- 
ness: the second, the essential guidance to 
a policy avoiding the pitfalls and errors that 
beset a revolutionary class groping its way 
amid endless problems along the path 
towards emancipation. 

When the ‘‘ knell of capitalist private 
property sounds ’’ and the workers are 
massed in their might to overwhelm the 
puny masqueraders—fossil guardians of 
order and civilisation—they will move with 
a resolute intention that nothing can frus- 
trate, win the powers of society from the 
paralysed hands of the parasites of pro- 
perty, and, with confidence born of know- 
ledge, forged in struggle. build up on the 
basis of man’s conquests over nature the 
Co-operative» Commonwealth. 

R. W. HOUSCEY. 
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THE LABOUR PARTY’S LIBERAL 
PROGRAMME. 


The Exccutive of the Labour Party are 
submitting to the Liverpool Conference of 
that Party a policy of ‘‘ National Recon- 
struction and Reform’’ which they claim 
will secure for all workers ‘‘ the reward and 
security to which their activities rightly en- 
title them.’’ 

This so-cailed Labour policy declares for 
closer contact between the Home Govern- 
ment and the Colonial Governments; ‘‘a 
Scientific redistribution of land within the 
British Commonwealth ’’; special informa- 
tion offices for emigrants and preliminary 
training before going overseas ; Government 
purchase of Colonial produce ; and financial 
assistance to British farmers. 

On the question of unemployment the 
Programme states that ‘‘ it is an inevitable 
accompaniment of capitalist production ”’ 
and can only be prevented by Socialism. 
But the Labour Party goes on to demand 
the appointment of a National Employment 
Board whose duty shall be ‘* To inquire into 
the nature of and remedies for unemploy- 
ment’’! This Board is also to prepare 
schemes of national development. 

On the land question the Labour Pro- 


gramme demands the old Liberal policy of. 


the Taxation of Land Values. In agricul- 
7 








ture the Labour Programme is for a mini- 
mum wage of ls. per hour for a 48-hour 
week. 

This 1925 Programme of the Labour 
Party is, in reality, a policy that every 
capitalist can support. It offers all the 
nostrums for perpetuating the capitalist 
system, and advocates the reactionary 
schemes of so-called reformers, from 
Emigration to Taxation of Land Values. 
After an admission that unemployment is 
caused by capitalism and can only be cured 
by Socialism, these Labour politicians want 
a Board to enquire into unemployment and 
its remedy. 

The Programme is in no sense a working- 
class programme; it deals with effects, and 
deals with them in such a way as to preserve 
the interests of property and its owners. 
It is one of the clearest capitalist pro- 
grammes that the mis-called Labour Party 
has ever drawn up, and it shows that 
between Labourism and Liberalism there is 
a close contact in ‘‘ ideas’’ as well as 
persons, 

Even the Editor of the New Leader has 
to make this confession about the ‘‘ Labour 
Programme ’’ (New Leader, Sept. 25, 


. 1925) :— 


It is not the programme of a party which asks 
for power because it has the will to re-shape our 
disordered society. There are no guiding lines in 
it, no inspiring ideas. It is a collection of pro- 
posals for reform, most of them salutary and 
some of them important. Yet no one reading it, 
even with close attention, would say, ‘‘ Here is 
the ground plan of a Socialist Society.” One 
jolts along from one proposal to another, assent- 
ing, indeed, to most of them, but never catching 
a glimpse of the real purpose in view. What is 
it? To redistribute the wealth of the community? 
To make an end of the tributes of rent and profit 
and interest? To win for the whole working com- 
munity the power to order its daily life? No 
Socialist strategy is apparent. Oné@ does not feel 
that the authors of this compilation ever asked 
themselves the question: What are the urgent 
things which we must do to win Socialism? 
Which are the roads to economic power? ‘The 
Conference may alter and amplify and amend, 
but no process of amendment will ever make this 
a good programme. It will mot inspire the 
Socialist thinker, nor will it fire the enthusiasm 
of the simple worker and his wife. 





= 


A DISCUSSION CLASS 


will be held every alternate Thursday 
evening (from October 8th, 1925), at 
467, Romford Road, Stratford, E.15, 
at 8 p.m. 
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PRIVATE PROPERTY AND ITS 
CATHOLIC DEFENDERS. 


The Socialist Party has never sought to 
hide its hostility to all forms of religion. 
It frankly opposes all organisations, from 
the Church of Rome downwards, which seek 
to maintain the mental thraldom of the 
working class. In a special pamphlet and 
frequently in these columns attention has 
been drawn to the fact that religion in its 
present form is a part of the capitalist 
society, standing or falling therewith. 


Additional evidence in this direction is 
afforded by a twopenny pamphlet recently 
issued by the Catholic Truth Society, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Catholic Church and the Prin- 
ciple of Private Propertv.’’ by Hilaire 
Belloc. Herein the author attempts to 
defend private property; not indeed, in its 
present-day capitalistic form, but in its pre- 
capitalistic, medieval or catholic form. 
Apparently Mr. Belloc regards capitalism 
as being almost, if not quite, as immoral 
as Socialism; not least because Socialism is 
the logical outcome of capitalism! To him 
the economic relations existing during the 
Middle Ages were the only normal, and 
therefore moral, relations possible, and his 
remedy for the present-day social ‘conflict 
is a return to these relations (p. 28). He 
would reverse the process of capitalist 
accumulation by ‘‘ just fiscal laws ’’ (p. 18). 

The Socialist can afford to smile at such 
childish proposals, for the simple reason 
that they have not the remotest chance of 
being adopted by any political party in real 
earnest. The fate of Anti-Trust laws in 
America, for example, is a painful object- 
lesson for all would-be reformers on those 
lines. Further, if Socialism arises out of 
capitalism, as Mr. Belloc correctly points 
out, it is equally true that capitalism was the 
inevitable outcome of Feudal society. 

The principle of private property (which 
Mr. Belloc holds is a fundamental human 
institution) is no ‘‘eternal truth.’’ It has 
varied from age to age in accordance with 
the variation in the means and methods 
of production. The development of these 
means and methods forms the basis of social 
development. It was not, as Mr. Belloc 
holds, the revolt against Rome which gave 
risé to industrialism. On the contrary, it 


was precisely the other way about. The - ° 


expansion of trade and the rise of manu- 


._ facture was the cause, not the effect, of 
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the Reformation. The burgesses of the 
rising towns opposed the Church, not 
primarily because they disagreed with her 
doctrines, but because they saw in her 
landed possessions and political power a 
bulwark of the system which oppressed 
them. 

At one time the Church held a third of the 
land of Christian Europe. Her wealthy 
prelates were feudal lords, able to raise 
small armies of tenants and retainers, and 
were admitted to the seats of the mighty 
as part of the second estate of the realm. 
No wonder, then, that the zealous Catholic 
of to-day looks back with longing on the 
vanished past and views with jealous hatred 
the class which has usurped wealth and 
power; but the Church has learned to 
temper her celestial pretensions with worldly 
wisdom, and has accommodated herself to 
the requirements of her new masters. 
Whatever she may proclaim as theory, her 
actions are circumspect and law-abiding, 
and her heaviest denunciations fall on the 
rebel workers, 

Similarly, Mr. Belloc, a ‘‘critic’’ of 
capitalism, was for years an active member 
of the capitalist Liberal Party and supported 
with ‘‘ commendable ”’ literary courage the 
Allied capitalist Governments. during the 
recent war. The fact that his fellow- 
Christians were slaughtering one another 
for the sake of trade routes and markets, 
oil-wells and cotton lands, did not seem 
to worry him. This, however, by the way. 

The medieval system of society collapsed 
largely because it was founded on the isola- 
tion of the producers. The peasants in the 
country and the craft guilds in the towns 
were unable to withstand the nation-wide 
activities of the merchant class. Assuming 
that by some miracle the workers could 
again enter into individual possession of the 
means of production, it would require 
another miracle to prevent history repeating 
itself. 

Collective production as organised by 
capitalism is more economical than 
individual production. Machinery which ts 
used against the workers bv the’ capitalist 
class so long as they possess it will be used 
for the workers when, the latter assume 
possession; but how are the workers to 
become individually the possessors of 
machinerv? Mr. Belloc does not tell us! 
‘“The workers operate the machines in 
common; let them be possessed in 





common.’’ That is the proposal of the 
Socialist. A system of society based upon 
the common ownership of the means of life 
—that:is Socialism; but Mr. Belloc assures 
us that ‘‘ there is nothing new nor anything 
requiring a moment’s study in the pro- 
posal ’”’ (p. 22). 

He is not averse, however, to betraying 
his ignorance. Thus he confuses Marxism 
with Proudhonism, and describes Marx as 
a mere populariser of Proudhon’s ideas. 
Apparently he has never read or even heard 
of ‘‘ The Poverty of Philosophy,’’ in which 


Marx tore to pieces Proudhon’s ‘‘ Philo- . 


sophy of Poverty.’’ According to Mr. 
Belloc, Proudhon was brilliant, while Marx 
was dull. The latter merely ‘‘ sat down to 
write a book,’’ which the former (although 
‘* a literary genius ’’) presumably could not 
‘do. It is interesting to note, however, that 
while the compilers of the ‘‘ Encyclopzdia 
Britannica ’’ consider Marx’s theories im- 
portant enough to devote two or three 
columns to, they~conféss their inability to 
reduce Proudhon’s ideas to any system. 


The simple fact is that there was a funda- 
mental divergence between the views of the 
two men. Proudhon took his stand, as Mr. 
Belloc points out, on the view that private 
property was tmmoral under all conditions. 
Not so Marx. The doctrine of historical 
materialism formulated by him showed that 
moral conceptions themselves arose from 
economic conditions which varied from age 
to age. While Proudhon, as the spokesman 
of *‘ eternal justice,’’ pleaded for an ‘‘ equal 
exchange ’’ to abolish exploitation, Marx 
showed that, on the average, exchange 
already was equal and that the exploitation 
took place, not in the realm of exchange, 
but in that of production! Finally, Marx 
held that capitalism was doomed, not 
because it was “‘ unjust,’’ but because it 
was a fetter on further economic develop- 
ment and inimical to the interests of an 
ever-increasing majority in society. 


Details like these, however, are beneath 
the notice of smart men like Mr. Belloc. 
Consequently, he proceeds to confuse 
materialism with fatalism. To hold that 
the human will is determined or shaped by 
the conditions of its existence is to deny 
its existence! This is his idea of logic! 


After this the reader will not be surprised 
to learn that Mr. Belloc shows a common 


inability to distinguish between democracy 
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and bureaucracy. He trots out the moth- 
eaten bogey of despotism. This may indeed 
prove useful for flattening out the Labour 
Party and other advocates of ‘‘ nationalisa- 
tion ’’; but our withers are unwrung. The 
bureaucrats stand or fall with the capitalist 
class; and, although he would probably not 
admit it, Mr. Belloc knows that so does 
the Catholic Church! Hence his animosity 
to Socialism, his mean, Jew-hating sneers 
at its scientific founder. 


The mother of Marx was no immaculate 
virgin, but the Son of Mary uttered nothing 
SO inspiring as the slogan—‘‘ Workers of 
the world unite; you have nothing to lose 
but your chains, you have a world to win.’’ 


E. B. 


A SCIENTIST ON HIS KNEES. 


It is no mere incident that Sir Oliver 
Lodge in the pulpit finds his views in har- 
mony with those age-long superstitions 
dealt out to the Workers by the Church. 
That institution has nobly played its part 
as hand-maid to the Ruling Class. It con- 
tinues to do so to-day, despite the fact that 
scientific advance has banished much of 
their crude stock-in-trade. The science of 
a former decade found favour with the ris- 
ing Capitalist Class because of the need to 
weaken the power of the clergy and aristo- 
cracy who hindered their progress and who 
claimed privilege by divine right. The Capi- 
talist having won complete power, now 
seeks to convert the scientist into his paid 
servant in an endeavour to fight his more 
formidable enemy, the Working Class. It 
must be made to appear that the religious 
soporific of an after life has been approved 
by science. But the scientist in the pay of 
the Ruling Class need not expound scientific 
views. The hope is that his assertions will 
carry weight and preserve some of the ig- 
norance on which the existence of our mas- 
ters depends. Sir Oliver, as a bogey man, 
finds difficulties, so he attempts to meet 
them thus :— \ 

It might be said, and had been said: If the 
_ world is ruled by an all-seeing Providence infinitely 

wise, why pray to have anything changed? . . . 

But that did not prevent them fromaskingfor help. 

Could they not ask a friend to help them withour 

interfering with anything. (Sir Oliver Lodge, at 


St. Bennett’s Church, Mile End. Reported, East 
London Advertiser, June 6th, 1925.) 


We suggest that the difficulty will be 
overcome when the workers realise the many 
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absurdities of a system in which prayer is 
suggested as a remedy for social evils; 
when they understand with what ease their 
efforts could provide comfort and leisure 
for all if used for that purpose. But the 
Masters wish the Workers to look upward, 
away from this earth. 


If they found good evidence for a spiritual world 
let them accept it. . . . The existence of such a 
world might not appeal to their senses, but all the 
important things were detected by the mind, and 
not by the animal senses, (Ibid.) 


Note the ‘‘ ifs,’? and the ‘‘ mights,’’ and 
the subtle inference separating the mind and 
the senses. ~~ 


Science has demonstrated that the evolu- 
tion of the whole cosmic system is one inter- 
minable chain of cause and effect working 
through ascertainable law. Man’s place 
in nature has been established, and the 
death blow given to Gods and superstition. 
Physiology shows the dependance of intel- 
lectual capacities upon the brain as an organ 
of thought, like other organs the result of 
age-lone development. Not a shred of 
evidence can be advanced for the existence 
of any other life but the present one, for 
only in life can we have consciousness, and 
the only things we can ke conscious of are the 
sensations and impressions of the material 
world around us_ obtained through the 
senses. Such knowledge is not for the 
workers—yet. . For them the slightly 
modified superstitions of their primitive 
ancestors. After generations of mental dis- 
tortion facts often cause them mental dis- 
turbance, but their only hope lies in the 
removal of ignorance, political and religious. 
The scientist, when speaking for his 
masters, wishes to preserve the attitude of 
mind conducive to such ignorance; says 
he :— : 

They had to approach the subject-in the attitude 
of little children in the presence of wiser and 
stronger people than themselves, (Ibid.) 

The same old story, trust your masters, and 
allow them and their sycophants to do your 
thinking for you. As Socialists we do not 
fight religion as a separate evil, it is only 
one of the institutions of the present system 
which, like poverty, crime, disease, and 
other evils, will depart with that system. 
Man’s power over, and control of, nature’s 
forces will be the end of super-naturalism 
and the coming of a world in which physical 
and mental development of the highest 


order will be the birthright of all. 
MAC. 


) 
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A correspondent sends us the Manifesto 
of the Scottish Workers’ Republican Party, 
and asks for our opinion of it. 

The object of the Party, founded by the 
late John Maclean, is a Workers’ Republic 
for Scotland. i 

The Manifesto sets out the slave position 
of the working class, and urges that the 
workers must carry through the Social Revo- 
lution. 

The chief fallacy of their position is their 
insistence upon a Scottish Workers’ 
Republic. This demand is both reactionary 
and Utopian. The struggle of the workers 
of the United Kingdom must be a united 
one. The workers are under the domination 
of a-class who rule by the use of a political 
machine, which is the chief governing in- 
strument for England, Scotland, Wales, 
etc. To appeal to the workers of Scotland 
for a Scottish Workers’ Republic is to 
arouse and foster the narrow spirit of 
Nationalism, so well used by our masters.’ 
Economically the demand is Utopian, as the 
development of capitalism has made 
countries more and more dependent on each 
other, both through the specialisation of in- 
dustry or agriculture, and also by the force 
controlled by the Great Powers to suppress 
or control the smaller nations. 

The history of ‘ independent ’’ Hungary, 
Poland, and the Balkan States shows that 
the realisation of ‘‘ political independence "’ 
by a country leaves the workers’ conditions 
untouched and actually worsens them in 
many cases. 

The appeal to the worker in this Manifesto 
to ‘‘rally to the cause of a Workers’ 
Republic for Scotland ’’ is made ‘“‘ so that 
we might win you away from the service of 
the imperialist gang who direct their 
activities from London.’’ If the worker is 
to be won for Socialism, it is by getting him 
to understand the principles of Socialism, 
and not by appealing to him to concentrate 
on Scottish affairs. Socialism is inter- 
national. | 

The uselessness of the Manifesto is shown 
by their anarchist attitude towards Parlia- 
ment :— 

“We claim that no useful working-class 
purpose can be served by sending men to 
Parliament.”’ 

Thev advance no arguments to support 
their claim. They offer no other methec 
They, ignore the fact that_ the politica! 
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machine is the instrument whereby 
capitalists wield power. 

Their simple statement is that the workers 
can exercise ‘governmental power ” 
because they are the only necessary class 
in society. 

It is very simple. But what are the 
obstacles to this necessary class exercising 
the power of government? 

The first obstacle is working-class 
ignorance, which is used to vote capitalists 
and their agents into political supremacy. 

The second obstacle is the force which 
is used by the capitalists in control of Parlia- 
ment to keep the workers in subjection. 

The stupidity of preaching that because 
the workers are necessary to Scotland they 
can exercise governmental control is to in- 
vite the butchery of the workers. 

Socialist education demands that besides 
advocating the establishment of Socialism, 
the obstacles that stand in its path must be 
pointed out, in order that the workers can 
march along the road to their supremacy. 
This Manifesto does not explain how the 
workers are kept in slavery, and it offers 


no road out of it. The meaning of the class 
struggle has yet to be learned by the 
Scottish Workers’ Republican Party. The 
Manifesto closes with this gem: ‘‘ Scotland 
for the Scottish Workers ; the World for the 


World’s Workers ’’! 


* A. Koun. 
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A LOOK ROUND. 
ETHICS OF COMMERCE. 

Capitalism produces some vile things. In 
no other age could the motive arise to 
adulterate and half poison the very essen- 
tials of life as is done to-day. As far back 
as 1860 an Act was passed for ‘‘ preventing 
the adulteration of articles of food and 
drink,’? yet: the report of the Public 
Analysts recently published in a blue book 
admits that adulteration takes place ‘‘ about 
the same as in former years.’’ (Report 
Morning Advertiser, Sept. 10, 1925). There 
is adulterated milk, butter containing wash- 
ing soda, condensed milk containing lead, 
copper and tin, and jams dyed by salicylic 
acid. In one case a sample of ‘‘ strawberry 
jam ’’ was found to contain not less than 75 
per cent. apple jelly, and not one ‘‘ whole 
strawberry.’’ A trader was fined for ex- 
posing for sale jam which was described by 
the prosecution as being indeScribably filthy 
and containing dust, dirt, and straw, and 
even a small piece of ham bone. Two 
samples consisting wholly of flavoured maize 
starch, without any dried egg, were 
described as ‘‘ delicious custard.’’ There 
is even ‘‘ Glorious Beer ’’ contaminated with 
lead, arsenic, or an excessive amount of 
salt. Small wonder that the workers over- 
worked, stifled in slums, and half poisoned, 
fill early graves in such numbers. Nor are 
the public authorities immune from sus- 
picion. The very existence of an army of 
food and drug inspectors is evidence that 
this form of sophistication is inevitable under 
Capitalist society :— 

_ The owner of a carcase of meat which no one 
required locally, decided to send it to a large 
town. There was no local inspector, but under the 
regulations, the carcase had to be inspected locally. 
An inspector of drains and nuisances was sent for 
to carry out the inspection, although he lived 
five miles away and admitted that he knew nothing 
about the work. adh from W. S. Stevens to 
the Times, July 2nd, 925; quoted also Vege- 
tarian, August.) = 

When medical science has said the last 
word it still remains for the Working Class 
to establish a sane system of Society (Social- 
ism). Only when such a system prevails in 
which pure food, fresh air, and rational 
pleasures are the prerogative of all, can 
the human organism develop powers of 
resistance to disease, disease which is ad- 
mitted by all authoritative opinion to be 
mainly the outcome of unhealthy social con- 
ditions. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE RATES AND TAXES. 


Probably one of the prejudices most diffi- 
cult to dislodge from the workers’ mind is 
their concern over Rates and Taxes. ‘fhe 
truth regarding this question is obscured 
by appearances, and discussion is often 
difficult because most of the workers’ think- 
ing is superficial. To remove confusion, 
these deceptive appearances must first be 
put aside so that a deeper insight may be 
obtained. The question is an economic one. 
Out of the total wealth which the workers 
alone produce from nature’s material—what 
determines the share that falls to the Work- 
ing Class and the Capitalists respectively ? 
Rates and taxes have been put on and taken 
off year in and out. Prices of the neces- 
saries of life have likewise varied. Taking 
a sufficiently lengthy period (say, 20 years) 
all the variations have been experienced. 
Have the workers ever gained any real 
advantage from these variations? Did 
bonuses help them during the war when they 
barely covered the already advanced prices ? 


_ Did the later fall in prices help them? Did 


not the removal of bonuses and wage adjust- 
ments bring conditions roughly to their 
former state? The answers are all plain 
ones. Likewise, there have been years of 
relatively higher or lower rates and taxation 
but each year end finds the Working Class 
as they were at its beginning—in poverty. 
Why? They can produce much more in a 
given time than is necessary to sustain them 
for that time, but that ‘‘ much more ”’ is 
the property of their masters. The chattel 
slave of antiquity did likewise, but he was 
fed and sheltered directly by the slave owner. 
No one would suggest that he paid the 
Taxes of the Roman Empire. They were 
paid out of the wealth which the slaves 
produced. Where, then, is the difference? 
It is merely a surface one; though the 
modern slave receives a wage he can only 
obtain with it the necessaries of life on the 
average. The exploiting nature of the buy- 
ing of Labour Power is covered by the 
deceptive appearance of the money payment. 
Deluding the workers that they contribute 
towards taxation is pre-supposing that in 
some mysterious way they receive more 
than a subsistence wage. But the Capitalists 
take ALL the wealth produced and return 
only that wage, or cost of living. All 
Capitalist expenditure, therefore, such as 
the maintenance of criminals, of paupers, 
and the cost of Poor Law Relief, comes out 
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that these expenses concern the Master Class 
only, we point to the reform legislation 
introduced by them that deals with such 
expenditure ; Old Age Pensions, for example. 
The cost of maintaining aged paupers is 
less outside than inside institutions. The 
cost of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
is less than other forms of maintaining 
Capital’s human wreckage. The Widows’ 
Pensions Bill is further evidence. Intro- 
ducing this Bill Mr. Chamberlain proceeded 
to deal with the charge that it would impose 
an impossible burden on industry :— 

Proceeding, he put some onsiderations on the 
other side which are to be taken into account in 
weighing up the advantages and disadvantages. 
. ... There will be immediate relief of the rates, 
estimated at about 3 millions a year, which will 
probably rise until it gets to about 7 millions 
a year (quoted, Gleanings and Memoranda, 
June). 

Thus the paraded philanthropy of 
Widows’ Pensions is found to be a repeti- 
tion of the Lloyd George Old Age Pension 
swindle, a device for saving Capitalist rates. 
Fellow workers, study our position and you 
will cease being bated by your masters and 
their agents over matters that haven’t the 
slightest concern for you if you but kne 
it. Which is the most important, relief for 
vour masters’ rates and taxes, or relief 
from your present slavery and consequent 
poverty ? 

* * 
NATIONALISATION OR SOCIALISM. 

The pet scheme of the I.L.P. and the 
Labour Party has always been Nationalisa- 
tion. That they call Socialism and they 
point to the Post Office as its standing 
example :— 

The Post ‘Office was really the one big Socialist 
organisation that had been built up in this country, 
(Vernon Hartshorn, late P.M.G., Observer, May 
4th, 1924.) 

We oppose Nationalisation because we claim 
and show that it is only a form of Capitalist 
ownership leaving the workers wage Slaves 
still separated from their means of life and 
compelled to work for. the collective Capital- 
ists under a system of State ownership. 
The economy effected in the use of human 
labour power through co-ordination means 
a decrease in the number of workers required 
for Capitalist production and distribution. 
Nationalisation, therefore, means that the 
workers are still to remain a subject class 
whilst their conditions will be worsened. 
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Our alternative is common ownership, which 
will abolish privately owned wealth and the 
class subjection which is its outcome. Speak- 
ing at Durham Ramsay McDonald said :— 
‘‘ The Labour Party stands for Nationalisa- 
tion ’’; but, more important, he said also :-- 

I should not be doing justice to you or to myself 
if I told you that Nationalisation was going to get 
you out of your present difficulties, You know I 
should be lying if I tried to spoof you in that 
way. (Times, July 27th, 1925.) 

So, for 25 and 30 years respectively, the 
Labour Party and the I.L.P. have been 
lying and spoofing, you because they have 
told you thousands of times that public 
ownership or Nationalisation is the only 
remedy for the social evils from which you 
suffer. Furthermore, we have always. in- 
sisted that with even a substantial Labour 
majority as in Australian Labour Govern- 
ments, you cannot have Socialism, if such 
Party has been elected on a mandate merely 
to administer Capitalism. Such Parties fail 
because they cannot, even if they wished, 
force Socialism _against the wishes of a 
Working Class who still cling to Capitalism 
under some form or other. Again the hypo- 
crite, MacDonald, supplies the’ evidence 
though not at election times, that would lose 
votes :— 

Even if they had a revolution they could not 
create a Socialist state out of it. In building up 
their state they had to deal with the habits, the 
prejudices, and the expectations of the people, and 
when that failed they would be compelled to 


retreat. (Report of I.L.P. Summer School, Datly 
Herald, August 4th, 1925.) 


One of the* mental habits of which the 
Working Class must rid themselves is the 
expectation that any Government or set of 
people can achieve their emancipation for 
them: While the workers place political 
power in the hands of the Master Class or 
their decoy Labour agents they will be com- 
pelled to retreat again and again: only 
when through class understanding they 
elect and control their own Socialist repre- 
sentatives can they go forward with the 
objective they have in view, the conversion 
of Capitalist Property to Common Property, 
the Socialist objective. 

* * * * 


‘ORRIBLE NEWS FROM RUSSIA. 

Apart from the possibility of establishing 
Socialism in any isolated country, we have 
always maintained that a widespread 
Socialist opinion was impossible in such a 
country as Russia, where social production, 
the generating condition for such ideas, had 


~ 
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not even been developed. That did not 
prevent us from giving the Bolsheviks full 
credit for their achievements carried through 
under great difficulties. Likewise, we have 
consistently refused to pour scorn upon them 
for failures that were inevitable under the 
particular conditions prevailing in that 
country. Many and varied have been the 
opinions of the Labourites who have visited 
Russia. Apparently, each sees exactly what 
he wishes others to believe he has seen. 
Lansbury went ‘‘ to see what a Socialist 
Revolution looks like at close quarters and 
came back convinced that there is perfect 
freedom for everybody to worship God.” 
(What I saw in Russia: Lansbury.) The 
trade unionists find perfect models of trade 
union organisation and decide to apply their 
experience to British conditions as soon as 
they return home. (Visit of W.I.R. Dele- 
gation, Morning Post, Aug. 18, 1925.) 
Others profess to see only starvation and 
misery, while Mrs. Snowden finds the Bol- 
sheviks insulting the great religious figures 
and decrying religion (Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 8, 1925). Some may remember the 
stock bogies of the Capitalists and their 
agents in the past: the Boer and the white 
flag, the always drunk and bestial German 
officers, the alien agitator spreading sedition 
in ‘‘our’’ country. Mrs. Snowden’s pet 
obsession is :— 

One little fellow who rattled off his father’s pet 
Communist speech and demanded that we should 
go back home and tell the British workman to 
turn the rich people into the street. (Through 
Bolshevik Russia, Mrs. Snowden.) 

That was in 1920, but another precocious 
orator appears in 1925 :— 


One little fellow of 13 or 14 years of age de- 
livered a speech which he had learnt by heart in 
the language of the Commissars. It was one long 
tirade against everybody except the proletariat. 

On another occasion a little boy said to Mr. 
Ben Turner: ‘‘ Why don’t you in England kill all 
the bourgeoisie? In Russia we have killed them.” 
Mr. Turner mildly explained that people in Eng- 
land did not do such things, but the boy turned 
away in contempt, saying: ‘‘ It is better that you 
should kill them.’ (Daily Telegraph, August 
8th, 1925.) 


Mrs. Snowden thinks such words strange 
to come from the lips of a little boy. So 


--do I, but not for her reason. Boys of 13 


are not in the habit of memorising. long 
political speeches. And there does not 
appear any language difficulty. No inter- 


preter was, apparently, there, the ‘little 


fellow ’? just turned away uttering his mur- 
derous views as he ‘‘ turned.’’ Perhaps. 
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Ben understands Russian mildly,’’ or. 
being considerate perhaps, the ‘‘ little fel- 
low’? spoke in English. Strange—yes! 
Such trides apart, however, they enable 
Mrs. Snowden to prate of ‘‘ the effects of 
teaching the hard theories of Bolshevism 
without the softening influences of Christian 
Faith, love and justice.’? Regarding the 
latter, most people will remember their 
practical application by the Christian Na- 
tions during the years 1914-18. As for the 
softening process there certainly does seem 
some evidence. Loosely speaking, we would 
say that it takes. place in the region of the 
thinking apparatus. MAC. 


THE HIGHWAYS OF SLAUGHTER. 


The daily slaughter of the workers on 
the railways, in the mine, in fact, through- 
out industry, has almost become a common- 
place. Being a commonplace, it excites 
little more than passing sympathy, and the 
usual flood of nauseating Capitalist cant. 
But a new peril has arisen: ‘‘ The Slaughter 
of the Highway.”’ | 

There were 25,342 street accidents in the metro- 
politan area of London alone, during the quarter 
ending June 25th. Fatal injuries were inflicted 
on 226 people, 191 of them by motor vehicles 

(quoted, The -Ratepayer, August). 73 casualties 

occurred in England and Wales from motor acci- 

dents for the week-end September 13-15th, 1925, of 
which number 26 were killed (Daily Express, Sep- 

tember 15th 1925). 

The above figures only allow a very small 
estimate of the toll of human life through- 
out the country, but it might cause the 
workers to ask a few pertinent questions. 
Whose is the commercial motor? Is it not 
the property of the speeding-up-profit- 
grinder ?—whether it be the heavily laden 
motor-lorry or the traffic grabbing ‘bus 
combine. Whose is the Rolls Royce and 
the Daimler? Is it not the expensive toy of 
the class for whose pleasure and profit our 
class are murdered on the sea, the battle- 
field, in the mine, and now upon the very 
streets we walk? Dare their apologists 
deny it? They cannot without lying. They 
can only whine lest you realise at long last 
that the pleasures and the profits of the 
few are the fruits of your sacrifice in every 
department of life. Hear them :— 


It would be a grievous thing to the life of the 
road and of the community if hatred of motorists 
follows in the wake of the daily toll of accidents 
that are collected by the Press (Westminster 
Gazette, September 21st, 1925.) 
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Would it? What a grievous thing if the- 
workers realised that the toll of the road,* 
bad as it is, is as nothing to the toll of 
human misery the Capitalist system en- 
genders for them. The community, indeed 
(sic). In their sense it is merely the cant 
word for Capitalist Class. Did that class. 
consult the ‘‘community’’ over that 
stupendous event, the war? Do you think 
they will bother about a mere handful of you 
in comparison with the loss of life that the 
war was bound to involve? No. Just as. 
. <inke . * ° 

in a mining disaster they rush their black 
coated clerics to the scene lest the tragedy 
arouse your hatred of them and their hellish. 
system, so their prostitute journalists rush 
into print in an effort to lull you into the: 
belief that the ever growing motor peril is. 
incidental and passing. But even in their 
efforts to bluff you they belie themselves 
as they invariably do in other matters con- 
cerning Working Class life. The same 
writer admits that even after precautions 
and penalties have been scientifically en- 
forced :— 

We shall still have toaccept a residuum of yearly. 
accidents as an average. That price must be paid 
for the boon which motoring has brought, just as. 
a similar price has to be paid for transport by 
sea, railroad, or air (Ibid). 

We! To whom has motoring brought the 
boon? And who are the ‘‘ we ’’ that must 
‘‘pay the price’’? As Socialists we wel- 
come all means to shorten toil and extend 
pleasure. But just as the vast improve- 
ments in machinery, transport, and scien- 
tific methods of producing wealth bring their 
harvest of disasters and poverty under 
Capitalist private ownership, so the motor, 
both commercial and pleasure, in the hands. 
of the Capitalist highwaymen exfends the 
inconveniences and the dangers of your 
already here-to-day and gone-to-morrow 
poverty existence. MAC. 








S.P.G.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 
” LONDON DISTRICT. 


Sundays: Leytonstone, “Green Man.”’ 11.30 a.m. 
Finsbury Park, 3 p.m. 
Clapham Common, 3 p.m. 
Tottenham, West Green Corner, 7.30 p.m. 
Victoria Park, 3:30 p.m. 


Mondays : Clerkenwell, Garnault Place, 8 p.m. 
Islington, Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 
Thursdays: Hackney, Queens Road, Dalston, 8 p.m. 
Fridays : Clerkenwell, Garnault Place, 8 p.m. 
West Ham, Water Lane, Stratford, 7 30p.m. 


Saturdays Leyton, James Laue, ur. Leyton Stn., 7.30 p.m, 
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SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—Communications to Sec., 2, Han- 
bury-rd., S.W.11. Branch meets Thursday, 8 p.m. 
at The Waiting Room, Latchmere Baths, entrance 
in Burns Road. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to E. Jesper, 
74 Murdoch-rd., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 


CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 


CLERKENWELL.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 
8p.m., at 17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. Discussions 
every Wednesday at 8.45 p.m.—all invited. Com- 
munications to Sec., at above address. 


EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.3. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 


EDINBURGH.—Communications to Andrew Porter, 
12a, Kings-rd., Portobello. 


GLASGOW.—Communications to Sec., J. Higgins, 
816, Ruthlerglen-rd, Oatlands, Glasgow. 


HACKNEY.—Communications tothe Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Fridays, 7.30, at The 
Arcadians, 42, Amhurst-rd., Haokmey Stn. 


HANLEY.— Branch meets Tuesdays, Working 
Men’s Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., 
W. Rowney, 43, Paddock St., Hanley, Staffs. 
Open to all. 


ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 


LEYTON.— Communications to Sec., 88, Dunedin- 
rd., Leyton. Branch meets 8 p.m., Trades and 
Labour Hall, Grove House, High-rd., every 
Tuesday. Public invited. 


MANCHESTER.—The Sec., 28, Peter Si., High- 
town, Manchester. Branch meets Clarion Café, 
Market St., 2nd and 4th Wednesday in month, 
at 8.30 p.m. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 
J. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 


TOOTING.—Sec., A. Yeomans, 15, University-rd., 
Collier's Wood, S.W.19. Branch meets every 
Thursday at 8 p.m. 

TOTTENHAM.—Secretary, 17, Antil-road, Broad 
Lane, Tottenham, N.17. Branch meets Fridays, 
The Trades Hall, 7, Bruce-grove, Tottenham. 
Discussion after branch business. Public invited. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to 5: EE, 
Williams, 85, Park-road, E.10. Branch meets at 
Workmen's Hall, High-st., every Monday. 


WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. Branch meets Mondays at 
8.30 p.m. at 162, High Street, Watford. 

WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 

WOOD GREEN. Branch meets Qnd and 4th 


Wednesdays each month at 8 p.m., at Stirling 
House, Stuart Crescent, Wood Green, N.22. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own.- 
ership and democratic control of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by andin the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of 
Britain 


Great 


HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of themeansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic confrol 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. . 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The SoctaList Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


ssl 

Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolmentinthe Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 


Published by THE SoctaLtst Party of Great Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1. and 
Printed for them by R. E. Taytor & Son, Ltp., 55/57, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. (T.U.). *% 
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LONDON, NOVEMBER, 1925. [MonTHLY, TWoOPBNOR. 


SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


A scientist died the other day while ex- 
perimenting with gas. The event reminds 
us of the great amount of work done by 
numbers of scientists in different directions, 
and how often such work has brought about 
the death of those taking part in it, in the 
effort to control the forces of nature and to 
weed out disease from amongst us. We 
are tempted at times to enquire of what use 
is this vast expenditure of effort to the mass 
of the world’s population. Much talk there 
is of modern scientific progress, but the 
question is seldom asked whether this ex- 
penditure of effort is worth while, or 
whether the need for much of the scientific 
work is due to causes that can be removed. 

The position may be looked at from more 
than one point of view. One may look at 
the wonderful results of microbe hunting ; 
the fine buildings that have been put up; 
the marvellous results of the application of 
electricity to various purposes; the use and 
abuse of oil; the wonders of steam; and so 
on, and standing appalled before the feats 
of the human brain, exclaim, ‘‘ Yes, indeed, 
there has been progress, wonderful pro- 
egress!" On the other hand, one may 
look at the festering slum; the ill-clad and 
ill-fed thousands scurrying to work at the 
sound of the hooter; the lunacies from over- 
work and the suicides from underwork; the 
model dwellings that tremble at a blast of 
wind; the miseries of the poor and the fatui- 
ties of the rich; and seeing these things one 
might murmur, ‘‘ Is this progress ?”’ 

Again, we might ask whether marvellous 
inventions are of any real service when the 
bulk of the people cannot take advantage 
of them; or yet, again, whether discoveries 
are of any seal value when the cause of the 
evils they deal with can be removed, thereby 
rendering the discoveries unnecessary. 
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Generally speaking, all work that involves 
the training and developing of the faculties 
has an element of usefulness, but if a simi- 
lar result can be obtained by employing the 
faculties on work that is useful to society, 
then it is foolish to employ them on useless 
work. For example, the practice of ‘the 
profession of burglary or company promot- 
ing stimulates mental activity and develops 
considerable manual dexterity, but a similar 
result could be obtained by taking part in 
work that was of real use to society. 

Now let us examine two aspects of the 
matter more closely. 

Over 90 per cent. of the population of this 
country does not get more than two weeks’ 
holiday at a time in one year; the majority 
of this 90 per cent. gets less than a week at 
a time. The average wage of this 90 per 
cent. is, at the best, only sufficient to pro- 
vide the necessaries of life and a very 
modest holiday. This is taking an extremely 
favourable view of the state of affairs. 
Imagine, therefore, of what little value to 
such people is, for instance, the luxuriously 
appointed ocean-going liner, with its won- 
derful arrangements to meet every need of 
the traveller; or the marvellous feats of 
engineering in the Alps,*the Andes or the 
Himalayas; the remarkable gadgets for the 
comfort and convenience of the owners of 
£:6,000 motor cars; and hosts of similar 
marvels that are entirely out of the reach 
of the teemjng populations of industria 
areas who make up the bulk of the inhabi- 
tants of modern countries. It is interesting 
to know that at banquets of the wealthy, 
automatic carriers travel round the table, 
and guests can pick from them tasty morsels 
to suit their palates, but the information is 
of little value to a hungry man with a fat 
appetite and a lean pocket. 
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such diseases as consumption, typhoid fever, 
smallpox, and the like. If everybody lived 
in sanitary dwellings, worked under healthy 
conditions, ate unadulterated food, and got 
plenty of fresh air, the bulk of the illnesses 
would disappear. Flour, jam, and other 
things are produced for gain, and the good- 
ness of the article is sacrificed for the gain- 
ful end. Cheapness of production is thought 
more of than good quality. If buying and 
selling were abolished profit would cease to 
be the incentive for production, and there 
would be no inducement to produce objects 
that are of inferior quality and harmful to 
the consumers. 

Substitutes are produced instead of good 
quality articles for the same reason that 
food is adulterated. 

The wage the average worker receives is 


# Small, and the housewife, or family buyer, 


is compelled to look for things that are 
cheap. Hence adulterated goods and cheap 
substitutes are purchased instead of the 
healthier, more nourishing, and _better- 
quality articles. Much ingenuity is used, 
and many and wonderful are the inventions 
in the effort to. provide such substitutes. 
At the moment of writing the papers report 
the formation of a company for the purpose 
of producing woolalose, as a substitute for 
wool. It is composed of 70 per cent. jute 
and 30 per cent. ordinary recovered wool. 
If there were a shortage of wool, then the 
production of a substitute would be a sen- 
sible procedure. But there is no shortage 
of wool, and the sole reason for the produc- 
tion of woolalose is the desire to obtain a 
cheap substitute that will allow of a good 
profit to the company and yet be within the 
purchasing power of those Wwhos¢ purses 
will not help them to reach thé~ genuine 
article. 

This business of substitutes and shoddy 
runs right through the heart of present-day 
society. Investigations have produced 
startling information of the wonderful things 
introduced into even the commonest articles 
to make their sale more profitable. Jam and 
bread are typical examples. 

But rain falls on the innocent as well as 
on the guilty. The effects of adulteration 
are sometimes felt by the rich as well as the 
poor. A guide-book to Switzerland, giving 
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advice to tourists, contains the following 
remarks on. wines :— 

Travellers to France are generally advised when 
they drink vin ordinaire to take the white wine 
by preference, as from its colour it is less likely 
to be the subject of adulteration, fn 
Switzerland, however, the adulterator shows 
great impartiality for colour, and exercises 
his craft with great liberality and fai.n.ss.  Plas.er 
of Paris is the principal ingredient, and Swiss 
wines have hitherto been largely plastered. With 
us plaster of Paris is used rather by confectioners 
than by wine merchants, and constitutes the prin- 
cipal adulteration for comfits and all opaque 
sweeties. The plaster of Paris is cheaper than 
sugar and does duty for it.—(J. E. M., ** Guide to 
Switzerland.’’ Introduction.) 

The baneful effects of Plaster of Paris on 
the human constitution do not need pointing 
out. 

The same writer sent samples of Swiss 
honey and genuine honey to an analyst for 
¢xamination. The result showed that the 
genuine honey contained only 0.94 of cane 
sugar, whilst the Swiss article contained 
30.27 of cane sugar, thus proving that 
Swiss honey was a manufactured article, 
and the bees were innocent of the crime. 

These illustrations show the lengths to 
which modern producers will go when putt- 
ing on the market an article that is pro- 
duced mainly for sale, and also that the 
rich are not always sure of being exempt 
from the evil effects of the system that 
allows them to accumulate wealth. 

The Executive Council of the Food Com- 
mittee recently reported having had evidence 
given them that paper-bag manufacturers 
were being asked for heavier sugar bags, 
and that when sugar was Weighed in these 
bags the retailers could afford to sell sugar 
at cost price and make their profit on the 
bags! (* Daily News,” 16. 10. 25.) 

These are the kind of things that have 
accompanied the advance of society, and 
they are the result of much time and in- 
genuity being spent in fighting preventable 
diseases, producing makeshift goods, and 
deceiving people with poisonous products 
and faulty measures. Are they signs of pro- 
egress? They each have their source in the 
same central fact, the modern private owner- 
ship of the means of wealth production, with 
all that such ownership involves. 

Taking this as one test of progress, com- 
pare modern times with the Middle Ages. 
swathed in medizval darkness. The peasant 


_and the guildworker produced articles that 


were at least genuine and free of adultera- 
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tion. Progress, in this direction anyhow, 
would appear to have headed backwards 
nowadays. In spite of the development of 
sanitation we have little to boast of on the 
score of disease. Whilst cholera and similar 
epidemics ravaged the Middle Ages, we are 
still in the grip of epidemics, as the statistics 
of smallpox, influenza and syphilis bear elo- 
quent witness. 

The problems of disease, shoddy goods, 
and the like are economic problems, They 
can only be solved and real progress made 
when the central economic problem has been 
solved. Disease and shoddy goods are 
bound up with poverty, each flows from the 
same cause. When the cause of poverty has 
been abolished the effects will cease to exist. 

Under the heading ‘‘ A Puzzle for Pro- 
gress”? the ‘‘ Observer ’’ (16. 8. 25.) printed 
an article on some slums in Limehouse, the 
surroundings of which are described as ‘‘ a 
soaring temple of gasometers, a_ railway 
embankment, and a dead-cat kind of canal.”’ 

The slum consists of 94 acres, which the 
Stepney Council has condemned as insani- 
tary. The suggestion to clear the slum has 
been met by a storm of protest from the 
occupants. The following description is sug- 
vestive of the elevating nature of the circum- 
stances :-— 

A century and a half ago fish-curing started 
there; to-day there are half-a-dozen curing yards 
in the area supporting, directly and indirectly, 
probably not far short of a hundred families. The 
sheds are, literally, in the backyards of some of 
the houses. In the evening, when stoking-up for 
the night is going on, you may stand at your back 
door under a gas attack of acrid deal and oak 


sawdust fumes, with haddccks hanging before you 

all arow. 

Plenty of examples parallel to this can be 
found in dozens of other localities. The 
description continues with these words : “ It 
may not be ozone, but at least it is liveli- 
hood.’? There is the crux of the problem. 
Against the matter of livelihood and low 
wages sanitary attacks and town-planning 
schemes are constantly collapsing. Slums 
are cleared from one locality only to rise 
and flourish in another. Ideal cottages are 
built, and look very pretty and inviting 
until the lodgers in every room convert them 
into poverty-stricken hovels and withered 
flowers of slumdom. 

We see then that the bulwarks of misery 
are profit-making, poverty and ignorance. 
These three in turn bring forth shoddy 
goods, overwork, disease, and the multitude 
of other ills that flourish to-day. But profit- 
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making, poverty, and ignorance are them- 
selves the product of the present private 
property basis of socicty. To attempt to 
deal with present evils by part amelioration 
instead of striking the root of the trouble, 
and to claim the result achieved as evidence 
of progress is hypocrisy, the shoddy product 
of an essentially shoddy society. 

People will be free of disease when they 
can afford to live in well-built, hygienic 
houses in healthy surroundings, and work 
under sanitary conditions with plenty of 
leisure for healthy exercise and rest; they 
will be free of shoddy goods when the aim 
of production is to provide the whole of the 
members of society equally with articles of 
consumption and adornment that are of the 
best qualitv obtainable. They will be free 
of ignorance when thev have leisure to learn 
and access to the best existing sources of 
knowledge ; and they will be free of poverty 
when the means of wealth production are 
owned by society as a whole and operated 
for the equal benefit of all. ; 

All the scientific progress of ages will be 
of little advantage to the majority of the 
world’s population unless and until the 
barriers of capitalist private property are 
removed and the need for the microbe-hunter 
vanishes. 


It has been said by a philosopher, whose 
name | have forgotten, that the progress of 
a society should be judged by the health and 
the happiness of the men, women and _ chil- 
dren composing the society. Judged by this 
standard. the progress of capitalist society 
is a sham that conceals a weltering mass of 
misery. Yet it need not be so. There has 
been a tremendous technical development 
that enlarges the capacities of modern pro- 
duction to an extent that makes easy the 
provision of what is necessary to meet the 
economic needs of all. “ Once the bulwarks 
are broken down the forces that exist will 
bereleased and the progress of the mass of 
the population become a reality instead of a 
fiction. 


GILMac. 





every alternate Thursday Evening (from 
Oct. 8th, 1925), at 167, Romford Road, 
Stratford, E.15, at 8 pm. An appeal is 
made to members of the public to attend 
and take part in the discussion. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF “PROGRESS”! 


THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE WORKERS. 


We have been asked to make a compari- 
son between the present economic position 
of the working class and their position fifty 
years ago. Many considerations besides 
that of space compel us to confine the com- 
parison within fairly narrow limits, and the 
complexity of the subject, added to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining sufficient authoritative 
statistics, makes it inevitable that the treat- 
ment shall be inadequate in many directions 
for more than a rough approximation to the 
actual facts. We shall be concerned mainly 
With the position of workers in this country 
except where light can be thrown on the 
general tendencies of advanced capitalism 
by bringing in illustrations from countries 
other than Great Britain. It will be desir- 
able at the outset to indicate the numerous 
difficulties in the way of a full presentation. 
Statistics are necessarily incomplete even 
where they do exist. while large parts of 
our subject are not covered by reliable 
figures at all. Apart from this it is by no 
means easy to find even a satisfactory basis 
of comparison. 


WHAT YOUR WAGES WILL BUY. 


Mere changes in money wages mean little 
indeed. Correction must be made _ for 
changing prices, for increases or decreases 
in hours of work and holidays, for changing 
customs as to payment for wet weather and 
for ‘‘ walking time,’’ and as to_ special 
bonuses like ‘‘ harvest money’’ and allow- 
ances in kind. and above all, for the increas- 
ing intensity of work. It is plainly not 
sufficient to say that the American: workers 
get higher real wages than those in Europe, 
unless allowance is made for the fact that 
the former have often to work much harder 
than the latter. 

We have to allow also for the effect of 
increasing unemployment on the worker’s 
standard of living; the hourly rate of wages 
may show a marked increase, which is, how- 
ever, more than offset by a reduction in the 
time of work owing to unemployment. 
Again, the habits prevalent in 1870 differ 
considerably from those of 1925. Foods, 
clothing, recreations have all altered, travel- 
line expenses have to be added to the bud- 


get of most wage earners, deductions for 


health and unemployment insurance need to 
be reckoned; these and innumerable other 
favourable or unfavourable changes, some 
small and some great, have all to be taken 
into account in any comparison between one 
period and another nearly two generations 
later. 


DIFFERENT STANDARDS OF COMPARISON. 

There is a further cause of confusion 
which has to be kept clearly in mind. This 
has to do with the object of the comparison 
‘nd the deliberate choice of factors on which 
to base it. We can say, for instance, that 
the workers in 1925 are able to purchase 
with their wages smaller quantities of food, 
clothing, etc., than they could in 1920, and 
that they are therefore worse off. This is 
one way of making a comparison, or we 
could say that out of the total wealth pro- 
duced in one year the workers received a 
smaller proportion than in some previous 
year. Again, in this instance, we should be 
correct in describing the workers as worse 
off, but it should be noted that this means 
something essentially different from the first 
statement. It might take place in spite of 
the fact that real wages were rising; it isa 
comparison of the position of the workers 
with that of the non-workers. 

Thirdly, we might introduce into our en- 
quiry the development of the powers of pro- 
duction in a somewhat different way. It is, 
for instance, undeniable that our powers of 
production in 1925 are enormously greater 
than in 1875, yet paupcrism due to unem- 
ployment has also grown. The productive 
powers are in fact not being used owing to 
the defective organisation which accom- 
panies capitalism. Here, again, and in a 
third distinct sense, it could be said that the 
workers were worse off because of their 
greater degradation and dependence on the 
propertied class. 

As we are to take as our starting point 


the years between 1870 and 1880, let us first. 


consider what was the position then. 


THE POSITION IN 1870, 

It just happens that about that year the 
workers in this country were in a compara- 
tively. favourable situation. From 1846 to 


1873 there was a phenomenal expansion of: 


production and of foreign trade. Although 
prices Were rising, the demand for labour 
caused wages to rise even faster. British 
exports which in 1855-59 averaged only 
#116,000,000, had by 1873 risen to 
#4 255,000,000; and between those dates the 
improvement in the worker’s standard of 
living was considerable, and more or less 
continuous. (See A. L. Bowley, appendix 
to ‘* Dictionary of Political Economy,’’ p. 
801). Sir Wilham Beveridge (‘f Economic 
Journal,’? December, 1923), estimates the 
increase in “‘ real '’ wages in the ten years 
preceding 1870 to be no less than 12 per 
cent. 

At the same time unemployment was at 
a very low level. While the ten-yearly 
average of unemployment among trade 
unionists was 5.2 from .1851 to 1870, the 
average for the next decade fell to 3.8, 
while in 1872 it was only .9 per cent., which 
is the lowest point it touched during the 
century (Bowley Elementary Manual of 
Statistics, p. 156). : 

On the other hand, the number of persons 
in receipt of poor-law relief averaged 31 
per 1,000 for the years 1871-1879, a high 
Jevel not reached again until quite recently 
(The Poor Laws: J. J. Clarke, p. 139.) 

There is therefore no reasonable ground 
to doubt that, on the whole, the workers 
were much better off in 1870 than they 
had been during the prolonged depression 
after 1815 or in the ’forties. 


THE MOVEMENT OF WAGES BETWEEN 1870 
AND 1900. 


In 1873 a great change came over the 
scene. Trade depression set in, prices jfell, 
business failures mounted rapidly and \un- 
employment rose continuously year by year 
until in 1879 it reached 11.4 per cent. It 
declined to 2.3 per cent. in 1882, rose again 
to 10.2 per cent. in 1886, and averaged 5.6 
per cent. during the ’eighties, and 4.4 per 
cent. during the ’nineties (Bowley : Manual, 
p. 156). Although prices were, with slight 
fluctuations, falling from 1873 right up to 
1897, wages fell too, owing to the pressure 
of unemployment. Nevertheless, those 
workers who had more or less regular em- 
ployment (after a period of 6 years to 1879 
during which ‘‘ real ’’? wages were nearly 
stationary), again enjoyed a long period of 
general improvement which lasted to 1900 
(‘‘ Manual,’’ 148). 

Sir William Beveridge (Economic Jour- 
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nal, December, 1923) estimates the percen- 
tage increase of ‘‘ real ’’ wages over the 
thirty years from 1870 to 1900 at approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. From 1897 the down- 
ward movement of prices was reversed, and 
factors causing prices to rise have been con- 
tinuous right up to date. During the war 
years and immediately afterwards, abnormal 
conditions led to a great acceleration of the 
upward movement, but while these condi- 
tions have now practically ceased to operate, 
the more permanent movement has con- 
tinued, and presumably would have had its 
effect had there been no war. Wages. as is 
usual during such periods, did not keep 
pace with prices. Bowley considers that the’ 
purchasing power of wages was declining 
from 1900-1910, and possibly stationary 
from 1910 to the outbreak of war. Sir 
William Beveridge estimates ‘‘ real ’’ wages 
to have been at best stationary over the 
period. According to the Board of Trade 
‘“ Report on Changes in Rates of Wages. 
etc.’’ (1913, Cd. 7080) prices rose by 13.7 
per cent. from 1905 to 1912, whereas waves 
rose only between 2 per cent. and 53 per 
cent. Leaving aside the period of the war 
when other complicated factors make com- 
parison still more difficult, we come to the 
present year. It is worth while noting here 
that it is habitual to compare the position 
now with what it was in 1914. Thus, the 
International Labour Office (see Ministry 
of Labour Gazette, June, 1925, p. 217) de- 
scribes the present ‘‘ real ’’ wages of the 
British worker as being just a shade (1 per 
cent.) better than in 1914. This, however, 
obscures the important fact that wages in 
1914 were at a level reached after 14 vears 
more or less steady decline. A comparison 
with 1900 would give an opposite and 
materially different result. 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money (People’s Year 
Book, 1924) writes as follows :— 

In the middle of 1923 it is probably true that 
.a considerdle proportion. of wage earners are 
—earning less, money’s worth for money’s worth, 
than they did in 1913. 
Thi guarded statement serves to correct 
the optimism of the International Labour 
Office, for they found that ‘‘ real ’’ wages 
have not risen but have slightly fallen since 
1923. 


UNEMPLOYMENT SINCE 1900. 
The degree of unemployment is suff- 
ciently illustrated by the following vearly 





- — 


average percentages among trade unionists. 
The vears selected are the series of highest 
and lowest vears from 1900— 

1900 she ‘een 2.35 per cent. 

W904, - . acoabos. 6... % 

1906 a2 er 3.6 

1908 i ne 7.8 

1913 eae ve 21 

1914 5 me 3.3 

1916 Be 5: 0.4 

1922 = FCOieed LIER s 


At present the percentage is about 11. 
Since 1920 the degree of unemployment has 
been greater than at any time before the 
war, and the depression has lingered with- 
out any signs of lifting ; as has been candidly 
admitted by Dr. Macnamara, M.P. (‘ The 
Times,’’ September I11th, 1923) the per- 
manent unemployed army in this country can 
be anticipated to remain at a level 

three or four times as big as in pre-war times. 
. In those days . . . in times of trade pros- 
perity, there were always, at best, round about 

200,000 persons out of regular employment. 

The effect of this unemployment on the 
workers’ standard of living must not be 
overlooked. As was pointed out above, it is 
one thing to say that the rate of wages in 
1925 for an employed man is equal to that 
in 1914; it is quite another thing to say tha¢ 
the workers as a whole receive during a 
year a “‘ real’’ wage as large as before. If 
the loss of time due to unemployment is 
equal to three months each year, then the 
‘* rate ’’ of wages requires to be reduced by 
25 per cent. to show the real position. A 
useful attempt in this direction has been 
made by the Labour Research Department 
(L.R.D. Monthly Circu'ar, October, 1925. 
Their conclusions are publisheg in pamphlet 
form.) 


THE POSITION IN 1925. 

By combining the yearly figures of rates 
of wages with the percentages of unemploy- 
ment, and making a correction on account 
of the movement of retail prices of food (full 
cost of living figures are unobtainable for 
pre-war years) a result is obtained which 
shows approximately what ‘‘ real ’’ wages 
were worth from year to year after allowing 
for loss of time through unemployment. 
The table is given in full for the 23 years to 
\1923, accepting 1900 as a base year repre- 
sented by 100 :— 
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1900 1908 ... &9. EOLG: asx 
1901 ... 97.8 1909 ... 88.2 1917... 
1902 .. 935.3. 1910... 8S. L918 cn 
1908 cx, 92.5 IGE we DS ID a. 
1904 ... 91.3 912 ... 89. 1920 xx 92 
1903; eee G22 “19VS: an 93: 1921 ...°{ 
1906 ... 95.7 1914 ... 90. D2 wie 2 
1907 ... 95.1 1915... 82.1 1923 ... 81.3 

It will be seen from this that the decline 
over the period of a quarter of a century to 
this year is nearly 20 per cent. There its, 
of course, one other small factor to be 
allowed for in recent years, that is, the effect 
of unemployment insurance. According to 
the L.R. Dept., however, the total amount 
paid out between November, 1920, and June, 
1922 (less the workers’ own contributions) 
averaged less than 1/2 per week for insured 
persons. 


THE GROWTH OF PAUPERISM. 

The result of lower ‘‘ real ’’ wages and 
greater unemployment is a striking increase 
in pauperism. Unable to accumulate sav- 
ings the worker is forced to go to the Poor 
Law authorities for meagre protection 
against one of the effects of capitalist owner- 
ship and production. 


The number and percentage (in relation to. 


growing population) had been declining from 
1870 to about 1890, but an increase then 
began. According to the 12th Abstract of 
Labour Statistics (Board of Trade)— 

On every day throughout the year 1892 the 
average number of persons in receipt of Poor 
Relief was 953,719, this number rising steadily 
each year with but slight fluctuations to 1,103,724 
in 1906, being an increase not only in the number 
but also relatively to the increase of population. 
It was this State of affairs which led Mr. 

Lloyd George to assert in a speech in Park 
Hall, Cardiff (December 29th, 1911), that 

To-day you have greater poverty in the aggre- 
gate in the land than you have ever had. . 
You have a more severe economic bondage than 
you probably ever had . . that condition of 
things was foreign to the barbaric régime of the 
darker ages. 

Yet, despite the Old Age Pension scheme 
designed by Mr. George with the object of 
relieving the pressure on the Poor Law insti- 


tutions and finances, it was not until the 


exceptional conditions of the war that the 
number of persons relieved (which was 
694,036 in 1883) fell below 600,000. At 
June 30th, 1921, the number was 1,299,086, 
and in 1922 1,769,387, representing more 
than 45 per 1,000 of the population, as 
against 31 between 1871 and 1879. 
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In October (1921) returns show the highest 
aumber of persons dependent on Poor Law relief 
since records were kept, namely, a period of 72 
years... . The growth of expenditure .. . reach- 
ing in 1920 by far the highest level in our history. 
--(‘* British “Trades Union Review,’’ January, 
1922.) 

In August, 1925, the number was 41 per 
1,000 (see Ministry of Health Quarterly Re- 


port on Poor Law Relief). He 


(To be continued.) 


THE IDEALISTS! 

All that is vile in politics is well repre- 
sented in the Labour Party. The grasping 
after fat jobs; the petty bickering over 
positions of influence; and the changing of 
ideas and programmes to suit the political 
weather. 

Those who in opposition foam and froth 
over disarmament, when in office pushed 
forward a programme of Naval ahd Air 
Forcé development. Those who proclaim 
the rights of small nationalities, when they 
had their chance to fulfil their promises met 
the claims of Indians, Egyptians and others 
with threats of force and cargoes of bombs. 

Based mainly upon the single idea of per- 
sonal advancement, what else can be ex- 
pected of these ‘‘ Leaders of Labour uP 

Ramsay MacDonald, J. R. Clynes, J. H: 
Thomas, vie with one another at pleasant 
social functions as to which can talk in the 
most honied tone calculated not to disturb 
the wealthy host who provide the tempting 
repasts. 

They preach little homilies to the workers 
on the merit of working hard for the em- 
ployers and giving them a square deal; they 
hoost Wembley and parade their sound ad- 
herence to all the capitalist doctrines of 
Empire, they ape the manners and the con- 
ceits of the ruling class, who in private 
laugh at them for their folly. 

Dinners and social functions take up a 
ereat part of the time and energy of the 
more prominent Labour members. 


Mouthers of windy and empty phrases; 
accomplished diners-out ; settlers of strikes 
_-\yith honours to the employers; trimmers 
of sails to suit political winds—for the se- 
curing of pelf and place; such are the crew 
the votes of the working class and the per- 
mission of the employers have placed at the 
political helm ; 

And yet, what self-sacrifice on the part of 
the. rank and file has taken place to _” 
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these self-seekers into affluence! What a 
desire for improvement has backed these 
clforts whose fruition is barrenness ! 

The workers allow high wages (or sala- 
ries!) to be paid to these industrial and 
political bigwigs and thus make the jobs 
attractive and an inducement to the un- 
principled adventurers. Those who are on 
the look-out for a career in which they can 
climb see such a career in these movements; 
and a career, moreover, that is easier than 
in ordinary business—brass, wind, and un- 
scrupulousness being the main qualifications 
required. The ‘ intellectuals ”’ find an easy 
opening and crawl in and up. 

The history of the “labour ” movement the 
world over is to-a great extent the history 
of sacrifice by the workers and betrayal by 
the ‘‘ intellectuals. ’’ 


Finally, is it necessary to attend gorgeous 
functions and to be tricked out in knee 
breeches in order to help on the emancipa- 
tion of the working class? GILMAC. 


NOW ON SALE! © 
A Reprint of the Second Edition 


‘‘Socialism and 
Religion.” 


This unique Party Pamphlet is now 
reprinted at a price within the reach 
of all. 


48S Pages. 


TYWOPENCE. 
24d. post free. 


A clear and comprehensive statement of the 
attitude of Socialism towards Religion, giving 
the only scientific and revolutionary position 
on this subject. 


HULL. 


\WWill members and sympathisers living in 
or around the Hull district communicate with 
Mr. A. THOMPSON, 

63, Walcott Street, Hull, 
with a view to forming a branch in that 
district. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


All communications for the Executive Committee, 
Subscriptions for the SociaList STANDARD, Articles, 
and Correspondence submitted for insertion therein, 
should be addressed—The Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, London, W.C.1, to 
whom Money Orders should be made payable. 


The meetings of the Executive Committee are held 
at the Head Office, every Tuesday, at 7.30 p.m. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Twelve Months, post free.. eo _ Qs. 6d. 
Six Months, post free... eo _ ds: $d. 
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THE REAL MEANING OF 
REVOLUTION. 


False ideas about Revolution are being 
spread by every agency of reaction and 
confusion. The open defenders of capitalism 
as well as the so-called Labour Parties are 
active in distorting the meaning of Revolu- 
tion.  Flaring headlines in the press speak 
of the advocacy of violence as Revolution, 
whereas in most cases the advocates as well 
as the users of violence are the defenders of 
property. In ‘‘ respectable ’’’ Labour circles 
the ‘‘ right honourables ’”’ talk of bloodshed 
and revolution as_ interchangeable terms, 
thus soothing their followers in the belief 
that revolution is something horrible and 
chaotic as opposed to the quiet and peaceful 
policy of capitalism and reform. 

These votaries of brotherly love ignore 
the fact that force and butchery have always 
been a part of the reign of private property. 
In war and in so-called peace times the 
property-owning class have never hesitated 
to use force to gain their ends. In fact, 
violence has often been promoted in the 
workers’ ranks by agents of capital to make 
the butchery or defeat of the workers easier. 
Labour Governments, too, have been active 
the world over in threatening and using 
force against the workers. The record of 
Labour Governments in Germany and else- 
where is clear evidence of this. 


| 
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Hence the talk about revolution meaning 
violence is pure hypocrisy amongst the sup- 
porters and reformers of capitalism. 

While stupid anarchists and direct 
actionists have also talked about force. the 
fact remains that those who seek to replace 
Capitalism by Socialism do not play the 
capitalist game of advocating violence. 

Force and violence are not Revolution. 
Revolution to a Socialist means the com- 
plete change from Capitalism to Socialism 
achieved by the control of political power by 
an organised and informed working class. 
Not a rebellion of a section of workers; 
not a general strike for higher wages; not 
a seizure of government by a _few intent on 
dictatorship, but an organised action on the 
part of the majority of the workers who sce 
the necessity of becoming politically supreme 
in order to transform the economic system. 
The revolution is made necessary by eco- 
nomic development, and it can only be 
successful if the working class understands 
the Socialist position. Therefore the educa- 
tional work of the S.P.G.B. 


CANDID CONFESSION. 


Sir William Joynson-Hicks is a politician 
who frequently embarrasses his own party 
and class by making indiscreet disclosures 
of things which a ruling class finds it better 
to act upon than to talk about. The fol- 
lowing extract from a speech on Empire 
is quoted. by A. G, Gardiner in the Daily 
News (October 17th, 1925) :— - 

We did not conquer India for the benefit of the 
Indians. I know it is said at missionary mectings 
that we conquered India to raise the level of the 
Indians. That is cant. We conqucred India as 
the outlet for the goods of Great Britain. We 
conquered India by the sword and by the sword 
we should hold it. (‘* Shame.’’) Call it shame if 
you like. JI am stating facts, I am interested in 
missionary work in India, and have done much 
work of that kind, but I am not such a hypocrite 
as to say that we hold India for the Indians. We 
hold it as the finest outlet for British goods in 
general, and for Lancashire cotton goods in par- 
ticular, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FUND. 


Donations are still invited for the ahove 
fund. Our new pamphlet on Socialism is 
now being printed and will be ready very 
shortly. 

A full list of acknowledgments to this 


‘ fund to date will appear in next issue. 
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WAGES. 


WHAT IS THE WORKING CLASS? 

The great majority of the population have 
no property. They have no means of living 
except by working for others. They must 
seek out a master. They must find owners 
of factories, mines, farms, etc., willing to 
employ them. 

The working class is that body of the 
population which does not possess wealth, 
and are therefore forced to work for em- 
ployers in order to live. © 

They must get permission from the 
owners of raw materials, machines, etc., to 
enter the factories and begin work. 

The working class can offer for sale only 
one thing—their ability to labour. They 
have no other possession to sell except the 
energy in their bodies. That force of muscle, 
nerve and brain is their power to labour. 

When a member of the working class 
goes out to seek a job he finds others like 
himself equally anxious for work, 

WHO ARE THE PRODUCERS? 

The employers need workers to produce 
things which can be sold. There is only one 
way to make these things and that is to 
apply the energy of the workers to the raw 
materials of nature. By altering the size, 
shape and place of raw materials, wealth is 
produced in its many forms, such as we see 
around us. Only one class does this work, 
and so we know that the wealth of the 
modern world is the product of working- 
class labour. 


The employers, therefore, must hire 
workers. They may be hired by the day, 
week, month, etc. They will receive a cer- 
tain sum of money called a wage. This is 
the price of.the power of mind and body 
they sell to the employer. 

THE WORKERS’ COMMODITY. 

The perishable nature of the workers’ 
power to labour drives them to accept the 
terms’ of some employer or other. This 
labour force of the worker is like any other 
article of merchandise. It is offered for 
sale on the market. The labour market 
is like the meat market ‘or wheat or egg 
market. The articles offered for sale have a 
price, which changes from day to day. 
Labour power varies in price according to 
the supply available and the demand for it 
from the buyers—the employers. If there 
are more wage workers seeking jobs than 
are needed by the masters, the price of 
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labour power—wages—will fall. If there 
are few workers and many jobs, the price 
of labour power will tend to rise. 

But, unlike most other articles for sale, 
iabour power cannot be put on the shelf 
until a buyer is willing to pay the price 
asked. A chair can be stored, but labour 
power will suffer loss of vigour if the neces- 
sary nourishment is not obtained, and will 
cease entirely if the body receives no food 
or warmth. 


REAL WAGES AND NOMINAL WAGES. 

The wage is the money name for the 
working power of the individual. It may 
be 5 dollars per day,in Winnipeg o1 three 
pounds per week in London. It may be 
10s. a day at one time in London and lds. 
a day at another time. This price or money 
name for the use of the flesh and blood 
of the worker is just the nominal wage. 
The real wage is what the money wage will 
buy. The worker may find that his 10s. 
daily wage to-day will buy less than his 5s. 
formerly did. How much of the necessaries 
of life the wage will purchase is, therefore, 
the real test that decides what the money 
wage is worth. 


WHAT IS LABOUR POWER? 

The wage worker does not sell the work 
he performs. He is not in a position to 
sell that. He does not own the work or 
labour he puts into the raw materials sup- 
plied by the employer. Immediately the 
worker begins to work in the shop he vives 
up to the employer his labour. He cannot 
claim any of his work. His labour no 
longer belongs to him. The wage, therc- 
fore, is not the price of the labour or work 
performed by the wage earner. The wage 
is the price of his capacity or ability to 
work. This is properly called labour power. 
For a certain wage he places this labour 
power at the employer’s disposal for a 
certain time. He uses his muscle, brain, 
and nerves to make raw materials more 
valuable by fashioning them to the useful 
forms required. 


WHAT DETERMINES WAGES ? 

How are these wages regulated? What 
decides the price of labour power? The 
competition in the labour market only 
decides the changes in the price. These 
ups and downs in a worker’s wage centre 
round a certain figure. This real wave or 
price of !abour power is decided just as 
the price of all commodities are determined 
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—by the cost of production. The labour 
power of the worker is the power to use 
the body and mind, and is therefore in- 
separable from him. The cost of produc- 
tion of the worker's labour power is the 
cost of producing the things necessary to 
his existence and with which he maintains 
himself. : 

The cost of production of labour power 
is the cost of the food, clothing, shelter, 
fuel, etc., upon which the worker deperids 
for his life. It also covers the cost of 
bringing up his children to replace him in 
the labour market and secure a new genera- 
tion of wage workers. It includes also the 
cost of the training of the ‘‘skilled’’ worker 
to cover the expense involved in the greater 
time needed to produce the skilled ability. 


THE COST OF LIVING BASIS. 

The money wages are different in different 
countries and cities and differ in one place 
from time to time. But all over the world 
the real wage ef the worker, the buying 
power of the money wages, is based upon 
the cost of living. .What it costs the 
worker to live, according to the accepted 
standard of living, will be the average 
wage. That is true of the workers whose 
standard of living is based upon a rice dict 
and is equally true of the workers here 
whose activity demands other food. That 
is why leading employers are pointing out 
to the workers of Britain that they must 
lower their standard of living in order to 
compete with France and Germany. — This 
artful plea is an attempt on ‘‘ patriotic ”’ 
erounds to get the workers to accept less 
wages. 


PAID AND UNPAID LABOUR. 

The worker generally receives the valuc 
of his labour power. Its value being the 
time necessary to produce the necessarics 
of life to live upon while he works. But 
the worker produces a greater value than 
that represented by his wages. If he works 
eight. hours per day, part of the time he 
will be replacing for the employer the wages 
he receives and most part of the time he 
will be performing labour for which he 
receives nothing. This unpaid labour is 
the surplus taken by the employer and is 
commonly called profit. 

Whether you work in a private concern 
or for a nationally owned enterprise you 
will find the above to be the position of the 
wage workers. 


| 
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THE RELATIVE WAGE. 

Wages, therefore, represent only a por- 
tion of the wealth produced by the worker. 
If you compare the part paid in wages and 
the surplus taken by the employers, you 
can see the relation between the worker's 
‘ share ’’ and the total product. The pro- 
portion between them shows what the rela- 


‘tive wage is, that is to say, what relation 


the wages of the working class bears tv 
the total wealth produced by them. 

Due to the introduction of machinery, 
the application of science to industry, more 
scientific shop management, speeding up, 
piece-work, and other methods, _ the 
“ share’? of the worker gets less and his 
relative wage falls. These same causes 
result in rendering ‘‘ skilled ’’ workers 
more and more unnecessary. The war 
showed how quickly ‘‘ mechanics ’’ could 
be made, and so the worker tends to become 
4 machine-minder and no longer does his 
wage include the cost of the training of 


“the skilled worker. 
HOW THE WORKERS’ “ SHARE ’’ IS REDUCED. 


Women and even children, are continually 
used to displace men, and along with the 
ereater use of machinery and weeding out 
of the less efficient, the competition for jobs 
erows greater and wage cutting becomes 
casy. The army of unemployed outside is 
used by the employer to reduce the wages 
of those inside, and so fear of being work- 
less causes the workers to submit to wage 
reductions and to sign agreements. The 
workers have little choice. They do not 
enter into a free contract, for the menace 
of starvation for themselves and others pre- 
vents free bargaining. The wage contract 
is not an agreement betwen equals. It is 
a penalty enforced upon a propertyless 
worker by a propertied empioyes. 


THE CEASELESS STRUGGLE. 

Combination amongst workers is neces- 
sary and useful in the constant struggles 
of the workers. But most of these fights 
are attempts to make the worker’s wage 
cover the increased cost. of living. 

A wage is a badge of servitude and while 
the wage system remains the employers wil: 
act as they do to-day. They will use their 
wealth and political power to ensure the 
subjection of the worker andl the smallness 
of his ‘‘ share.’? The unions are trying to 
effect changes in wages, but not the aboli- 
tion of the wages system. Even higher 
wages and shorter hours result in speeding 
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up the workers more and the use of more 
and better machinery and the careful selec- 
tion of the most eflicient workers, so that 
the employers are compensated for the in- 
creased wages by greater output. The 
wave is the price of a commodity possessed 
by the worker, and in selling his labour 
power to the master the worker is really 
sling himself piecemeal. 

His great trouble just now is that many 
employers won’t buy the workers’ ‘ one 
ewe lamb ’’—his ability to work. 


A. Koun. 


SOCIALISM IS 
NOT CHRISTIANITY. 


‘‘ Socialism is Christianity,’’ by John Shelburne. 
2:d., post free, from the Author, at 6, Marlboro’ 
$4311, Harrow, 

This is a pitiful pamphlet. It contains 
mere confused thought and more misunder- 
standing of Socialism, of history and of the 
economics of capitalism than one would 
have thought possible in 16 pages. The 
author’s contentions are simple ones :— 
‘Socialism is Christianity’’—‘‘Christianity 
is love ’’—and ‘‘ By love we can achieve 
all.’ Mr. Shelburne is in ecstasy over his 
discovery of this solvent for all problems, 
hut, sadly enough, after he has yearned and 
dithered soulfully about Love for 15 pages, 
he has to confess that there is one thing 
he cannot achieve. To his question, 
“What is Love?’’ he can only answer 
eniymatically with another question, ‘‘Who 
can define it?’’ Not Mr. Shelburne, at 
any. rate. 

But we can leave this stuff and get down 
to the real purpose of the pamphlet—the 
defence of exploitation and a plea for its 
continuance. We are asked to look upon 
the question of the ownership of wealth as 
a ** secondary purpose ’’ (page 13), not to 
let ourselves be confused by such ‘* sub- 
sidiary issues,’’ but to ‘* Look with 
visionary eves intu the far distances ’’ (page 
34). 

Rewards for following this course of 
action will duly be distributed :—for the 
werkers the ‘f Peace whicl®passeth under- 
standing,’’ and for the capitalist class ‘‘ the 
current rate of interest ’’ on their invest- 
ments. 

He is a Labour man, writing for Labour 
Party branches, and naturally, therefore, he 
is an advocate of that form of capitalism 
‘nown as nationalisation. At present the 
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capitalists live on the dividends resulting 
from investments. Mr, Shelburne will 
allow them to go on living without working, 
that is, living at the expense of the wealth 
producers, provided only that they submit 
to the epoch-making innovation of calling 
their profits ‘‘ interest ’’ instead of ‘‘ divi- 
dends.’’ He proposes that the Government 
shall ‘‘ use their capital... paying the 
shareholders interest according to the state 
of the money market ’’ (page 10). Capi- 
talists will invest their money in ‘‘ Govern- 
ment and Municipal stocks and_ bonds,’’ 
which ‘‘is justified as it receives the current 
rate of interest ’’ (page 9). 

Mr. Shelburne is enthusiastic about the 
late ‘‘ Labour ’’ Government, but omits to 
complete the picture of this party of 
= simples ss innocent. =~ pure, 1). true. 
and ‘* beautiful ’’ walkers on ‘‘ the heights 
of love.’ | 

He does not mention Mr. C. G. Ammon, 
Christian and pacifist, defending the flog- 
ging of boys in the Navy, or the Labour 
Cabinet permitting repeated shooting at 
strikers in India, or ordering bombing ex- 
peditions on Irak tribesmen. 

But when a man has one ‘“ visionary 
cve ’’ fixed on the ‘‘ far distances ’’ and the 
other on the ‘‘ state of the money market ’”’ 
and the ‘‘ current rate of interest,’’ he can- 
not be expected to see everything.  H. 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
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A DISH OF TRIPE. 

SELECTED FROM “ LANSBURY'S WEEKLY.” 

Although the dictionary does not mention 
it, there are two kinds of tripe. One is an 
article of food prepared from the stomachs 
of ruminant animals. Cooked in milk and 
seasoned to taste, it forms a light and 
putritious meal—for those who like it. The 
other tripe is a euphemistic expression 
applied generally to soft and sloppy utter- 
ances, or expressions of unusually foolish 
opinions. Take Lansbury’s Labour Weekly, 
for instance. When we say “‘ take ’’ it, we 
speak figuratively. Refrain from so doing 
if you doubt your ability to distinguish tripe 
from treacle. Only a particularly vindictive 
newsagent would deliver it in mistake for 
a newspaper. We have done him no harm 
that we remember. Fortunately he relented 
after the one deadly stroke and we have seen 
no more since the issue of September 26th. 

The cover and get up are strongly sug- 
eestive of that other organ of culture, John 
Bull. The same buff cover, with a 


shockingly drawn carpenter holding a flag | 


of some sort, instead of the tun-bellied, pug- 
nacious dog-fancier who adorns the rival 
journal. Inside we find the same flam- 
boyant headlines, the same  ‘“‘ open 
letters ’’ to selected public officials, many 
of the same advertisements, the same type, 
and the same printers. The reading is dif- 
ferent, naturally, as a separate twopence !s 
required for each journal. You may judge 
if the twopence would not be better spent 
on an ice-wafer after sampling the following 
spoonfuls. They are as typical as spoonfuls 
of such a dish can be. 


Problems of Real Life are answered by 
‘‘ Martha.’’ They make one sigh for an 
‘Cunreal ’’ life,’ whatever that state might 
he. These are the problems that are racking 
the revolutionary readers of Lansbury’s 
Labour Weekly. Need an illegitimate child 
produce a detailed birth-certificate when 
obtaining a job? X.Y.Z. asks if she is still 
legally married after having given the 
wrong age. Answer: ‘‘ Forget all about it 
and go and see your mother.’’ A Comrade 
writes that because he has not matriculated 
he cannot become a Sanitary Inspector. 
‘‘ Another example of Tory unfairness,’’ he 
says. ‘*‘ Not at all,’’ says ‘* Martha,”’ 
‘“read Jack London’s books.’’? H.T.C., a 
miner, is horribly fed up with coal getting, 











get out of the mine. says 
‘‘ Martha,” ‘‘ you won’t stay in your mine. 
I think you will write some day. . . I have 
a suit in good condition that would fit a very 
big man. Send me a p.c. if you think you 
would fit it.’? Another Comrade who his 
just married a man with four children, iS 
appalled at the amount of food they cat. 
Answer: “ Martha ’’ knows that workers 
have more right to sirloins of the roast beef 
of old England than shirkers, but they 
simply can’t afford it. ‘‘ Make good, 
nourishing stews,’? says ‘* Martha.” 
And suet pudding. It certainly las 
a ‘filling’? effect. Lastly, we come 
to ‘‘ Morning Sickness.’? ‘‘ Several hus- 
bands have written about this subject, 
saying how it distressed them.’”’ Ye gods! 
Husbands with morning sickness. We have 
heard some in the Labour movement referred 
to as ‘‘old woman,’’ but never in our 
wildest dreams guessed it was so literally 
true. It is a painful subject, though, 
physiologically interesting. Let us hurry to 
Lansbury’s Editorial. He is pleased to in- 
form his readers the number contains ‘* two 
articles by myself. The second one you 


owe to the fact that on two Sunday even- ° 


ings I sat at the feet of Dr, Annie Besant.”’ 
He does not say whether she stroked him 
or patted his head. The article itself is 
redolent of its origin. He should be old 
enough to know that no good writing ts 
possible sitting at someone else’s fect. 
Seated, more rationally, at a table or desk, 
the blood gets a chance to flow to all parts 
of the body without hindrance, and may 
possibly even reach the brain. No one 
with a properly functioning cerebrum would 
pen such unqualified flatulence as ‘‘ for me 
there is no better teaching than that we can 
all learn from the prophets and seers of all 
the ages”; or, ‘‘ Our great Movement 

. sometimes appears like a flock of 
sheep without a shepherd.’’ The other 
article, ‘‘Empire Trade ’’ (in big letters 
on a background of soldiers, black men, 
colonists, and bales of goods), almost defies 
analysis. If we give it its true name we 
shall have to quote samples: and our space 
has some value, anyway, 

There is the usual advertisement in 
Labour journals recently of the Co-opera- 
tive Investment Trust, a company in which 
Emil Davies, the New -Statesman’s financial 
tipster, is the guiding light. Dr. Williams’ 
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Pink Pills find the ‘‘ comrades ’’ fruitful 
soil, as likewise does Sister Smith with her 
Massagene. The mind of the eager reader 
is safeguarded from congestion consequent 
on the high informative tone of the paper, 
by two very diverting tales—illustrated. 
Each of the illustrations depicts that dig- 
nined and ennobling spectacle, one man 
smashing another on the jaw. This should 
attract readers in great numbers, especially 
from those high-brow centres of classic 
learning where jaw-smashing is a regular 
nightly entertainment. You will be glad to 
learn that the first jaw-smasher eventually 
vot the other man’s job, whilst the second 
jace-batterer participated in a. purse of 
#.2,440. As Annie Besant is quoted: 
‘‘ There can be no peace, no real content 
without religion.’’ It is uplifting stuff. 


Then Mrs. Leonora Eyles lets herself go 
on that well-tried topic: the slums. She 
has made some astonishing discoveries in 
the Potteries. There, one learns, there are 
slum houses, but no slum people. ‘‘ Their 
Nonconformist consciences have kept them 
rigidly respectable and God-fearing as far 
as their homes go. Yet at the same time 
the illegitimate birth-rate is well above the 
average.’’ . . . One notes that the Non- 
conformist) conscience is much like the 
ordinary conscience, and does not extend 
below the equator. Wherever Mrs, Eyles 
woes to-day she finds the workers talking 
revolution, she says. Our experience is 
that most of them are talking of rheostats 
and megohms. She observes that if you 
her: people in miserable hovels, revolution 
follows as a natural corollary. This is only 
very partially true, but Mrs. Eyles draws 
a curious conclusion. from it. She wishes 
she could shout it in the House of Commons 
and in comfortable people’s drawing-rooms. 
What for? They would only start a new 
Labour Weekly. Numbers of earnest 
people have contracted ‘‘ clergyman’s 
throat’? in the House of Commons and 
many more have induced dyspepsia by 
drinking’ tea in comfortable drawing-rooms, 
airing the agony of the workers. The rich 
will do anything for the workers, except 
get off their backs. Shouting won't shift 
them. We propose shaking them off. 


We do not propose to go through the 
remainder of the paper seriatim, but hope 
enough has been given to dissuade anv 
member of the working class from wastine 
lis time and his money. As we have said 
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in this journal with tiresome iteration, the 
working class has but one problem, and 
but one solution. All else is fustian and 
illusion. All other questions melt and dis- 
solve into it. The working class is a slave 
class. It must end its slavery. There is 
one way, and only one way, to do it. The 
workers must grip and conquer the political 
power that holds them down. There is no 
‘* step-at-a-time,’’ there is no ‘‘ something- 
now,’’ there is no ‘‘ half-loaf,’’ that will or 
can satisfy them. They cannot even remain 
as they are, be they never so craven. 
Capitalism moves inexorably on towards 
the day when its overwhelming plethora 
will spell universal over-production and 
economic chaos. The beginnings are here. 
Who would have thought, seven years ago, 
that a highly developed country like Great 
Britain would carry an unemployed surplus 
of over a million for a period of years? 
What will happen when all Europe and 
America and then the at present backwarl 
races start producing ‘wealth {n immense 
quantities? When their only markets will 
he each other, and each has battered its 
working class down to the lowest prac- 
ticable limit ? When Jabour-saving 
machinery and devices have thinned the 
essential workers to still slenderer limits? 
We suggest that the workers do not wait 
until that time. We suggest it is not onlv 
desirable, but immediately possible, for the 
workers in this and every other well- 
developed capitalist country to inaugurate 
a new and higher system of society. Thev 
must abandon their Micawber attitude of 
waiting for something to turn up, and 
organise, definitely and at once, to capture 
the political power of the State. The next 
General Election would do, if the workers 
but understood. Once in possession of poli- 
tical power, the workers can re-organise 
society upon the lines we have so often 
sketched out. To the producers, all thev 
produce. He that will not work, neither 
shall he eat. To each according to his 
need; from each*according to his ability. 


W. T. H. 


STUDY ECONOMICS. 


A Central Economic Class is now held at 
4 
17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1.; 
Every Thursday at 8p.m. Free to all. 


Feed 
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POLICY AND TACTICS OF 
SOCIALISM. 


Suggested Lessons for Study Classes in Socialism. 
Lesson No. 3. 
The Socialist attitude toword Trade Unions. 


(35) ORIGIN OF TRADE UNIONS. . 

Trade unions are the outcome of capitalist 
conditions. The craft guilds flourished 
when petty enterprise and handicraft was 
the rule in the cities and the land workers 
owned their farms in the villages. The 
cuilds died out with the change from 
feudalism to capitalism. Guilds were com- 
posed of men who quickly evolved from 
workers to masters and their association 
was a mutual defence body to advance their 
craft and regulate industry. 

The enclosure of their lands and the use 
of machinery and steam brought men and 
women together in faetories. They were 
wage workers for life. The chance for 
them to become masters was gone—they 
had to make the best of their position) as 
employees. The crowding of the towns 
with men seeking work brought down 
wages to a starvation level. Women and 
children were enticed into the factory helis 
as the introduction of machinery rendered 
the skill of the craftsman unnecessary. 

In self-defence the workmen were forced 
to form associations for protection against 
the greedy and powerful employers. 
Working side by side, the workers found 
themselves drawn instinctively together, as 
experience quickly taught them that the in- 
dividual workman stood no chance against 
the powerful factory owner. 


(36) EARLY STRUGGLES. 

The early unions, composed of skilled 
craftsmen, were necessarily craft in form 
and local in scope. Their chief weapon 
was petitions to Parliament. 

For a time Parliament made some pre- 
text of enforcing the old laws, but as in- 
dustry came more and more under th 
influence of the larger capitalists the Govern- 
ment came out openly against combina- 
tions. Unable to obtain redress along 
constitutional lines, the workers turned to 
strikes and violence. 

Alarmed at the threatening attitude of 
the men, Parliament rushed through the 
Combination Acts of 1799-1800. Contrary 


{o expectations, these Acts did not destroy © 


6 


unions, but drove them underground.’ 
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The terrible suffering and misery of men 
and women employed in’ the machine- 
‘avaded industries caused secret socictics, 
accompanied by riots, machine breaking, 
and incendiarism, to spring up on all sides. 

In 1824, under pressure from the reform 
element of the capitalists, the Combination 
Acts were repealed and unions legalised. 
Immediately unions began to grow and 
flourish and numerous strikes for higher 
wages occurred. The next year the crisis 
of 1825 broke. Industry was brought to 
a standstill and wages fell on all sides. 
During this period trade unionism fared 
disastrously. Most of them were destroyed 
in the attempt to stem the fall of wages. 

The disasters of the past appeared to the 
most active unionists as the consequence 
of localised efforts. They now turned t» 
eeneral unions embracing all workers. The 
createst of these, The Grand National Con- 
solidated, was formed in 1834 and rapid'y 
increased its membership to over 500,000, 
It advocated the general strike and some of 
Robert Owen's communistic — schemes. 
After a short period of activity it fell to 
pieces under the strain of strikes, boycotts, 
lock-outs, and the forces of the law. 4 
fundamental source of weakness was thc 
lack of knowledge of its members. 


(37) THEIR NECESSITY UNDER CAPITALISM. 

As shown in Lesson No, 1, the basis of 
the present system is the class ownership 
of the means of life. The working class 
can only exist by selling its labour power 
on the market. Over the price and con- 
ditions of this sale there is a never-ceasins 
conflict. Possessed of all the economic 
resources and backed up by the politics’ 
State, the capitalists use every effort to 
reduce waves to the minimum—at the same 
time trying by every available means to 
lengthen the working day and increase the 
rate of exploitation. By means of labour- 
saving devices, greater division of labour, 
more scientific managements, and the intro- 
duction of women = and children int» 
industry, an increasing body of unemploye:! 
is created. As the system develops it dac~ 
away with the necessity of the skilled 


craftsmen and tends to reduce all to the. 


samé dead level. The general tendency of 
the capitalist system is to reduce the 
working class to the position of the Chinese 
coolie. 

Against the conditions pictured above the 
individual worker 1s helpless. 


In order to 
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protect themselves, the workers are forced 
to combine together into unions. Acting 
together, they are able to exert more 
pressure on the.capitalist class and influence 
10 some degree the conditions under which 
they live and labour. In actual practice 
unions can do little more than resist the 
downward pressure of the system. Instead 
of improving conditions, their whole 
energies are required to resist the encroach- 
ments of capital. 

However much the Socialist may deplore 
the ignorance of the rank and file, or the 
treachery of the leaders, however much we 
might understand the limitations of unions, 
he must admit that unions are inevitable 
and necessary under the present system. 
As someone said, it is the arm that the 
working class instinctively raises to defend 
itself. 


(38) THE SO-CALLED “COMMODITY STRUGGLE.” 
The struggle over hours and wages arises 
from the economic position of the working 
class. It is a struggle by members of one 
class (workers) against members of another 
class (employers). Lal our-power is unlike 
any other commodity—it 1s sold only by 
one class and bought only by another. The 
efforts to sell labour power at the I%ghest 
price and the opposition by the employers 
is a manifestatio. of the class struggle. 
The idea is sometimes preached that the 
struggle over hours and wages is a purel\ 
‘commodity struggle,’’ like haggling over 
the price of fish or meat betwen buyers and 
sellers. But the struggle over wage con- 
ditions is a direct result of class distine- 
tions produced by the system of private 
ewnership. It ts, therefore, not merely a 
struggle by commodity owners over ‘the 
price of a commodity. It is a struggle by 
the working class to secure as much as 
possible of the wealth produced, against 
the efforts of owners to retain all they can 
in the form of “‘profit.”’ -It 1s. therefore, 
a part of the class struggle. It 1s quite 
true that this fight about hours and wages 
is not carried on by class-conscious workers. 
The class struggle, however, is not caused 
by class-consciousness. It is caused bv 
economic conditions, and when the workers 
recognise intelligently the class struggle 
that is going on, they will) consciously 
organise, not to raise wages and shorten 
hours of slavery, but to abolish the entire 
system of wage slavery. A. Koun. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE ECONOMICS OF MARX. 
“The Econoin'c Doctrines of Kar] Marx.’' By Kari Kaursny, 


Translated by H. J. Stenning. Published by A. & C, Black 
(1925), 4,5 & 6, Soho Square, W,1, Price 5/- Net, 


The essential economic teachings of Marx 
are to be found in the three volumes of 
‘* Capital’? and the ‘‘ Poverty of Philos- 
; The three volumes of ‘‘ Capital,’’ 
as published in English by Kerr and Co., 
Chicago, contain about 2,400 pages, and 
Kautsky has endeavoured to epitomise this, 
huge mass of material in 248 pages octavo. 

Two reasons may be advanced for 
attempting such a task. One is to give a 
short survey of the main conclusions of the 


work in question for the purpose of saving’ 


students the time and trouble required to 
read the original. 

The second is to present those con- 
clusions in such simple language that a 
reader unacquainted with economics mav 
be able to understand what he is reading. 

On this second reason Kautsky has cer- 
tainly failed. In no place is the book more 
simple than Marx, while in some cases, 
owing to the need for compression, it is 
more difficult for the beginner because the 
illustrations and detailed working out given 
in the original are absent in the epitome. 
This is noticeable in the two points that 
seem so difhcult to the beginner, namely, 
the twofold character of labour, and the 
fetishism of compodities, 

Against the first reason it may be urged 
that such an epitome tends to superficial 
study and the formulation of ‘‘ ready- 
made *’ answers in the place of a_ solid 
understanding and firm grip of the subject. 

But if these objections are overlooked, 
then one may agree that Kautsky has 
succeeded in his task with all the skill of 
a master. The essential points of Marx’ 
teachings are grouped together and_ their. 


connection and interdependence — clear! 


shown, while the chapter and sub-heading's 


enable the reader to find any particular sec- 
tion with ease, despite the lack of an index. 
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OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own- 
ership and democratic control of the 
meansandinstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
Britain 
HOLDS— 

That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansof living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 
the consequent enslavement of the working class by 
whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution, and their democratic confrol 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 
monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociauist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolmentinthe Party should apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 


Published by Tue Sociautst Party of Great Britain, 17, Mount Pleasant, Londen, W.C. 1. 


Priated for them by R. E. TayLtor & Son, Ltp., 56/57, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. 1. 
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THE ORIGIN OF CAPITAL 


AND THE 


RISE OF WAGE SLAVERY. 
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The Socialist Party proposes the aboli- 
tion of capitalism; that is, of the private 
ownership of the means of social existence, 
land, machinery, etc. ‘‘ But,’’ object our 
Oppoyents, ** that is unjust; you propose to 
rob a class of people of the savings of their 
foretathers.’’ Let us examine this objec- 
tion, 

Wealth, in any form (and capital is a 
form of wealth) is the product of human 
energy applied to nature; in other words, 
of work or Jabour. A little reflection will 
show that the draining. fencing and culti- 
vation of land, the sinking of mine shafts, 
the construction of railways, docks, roads, 
etc., and the production of machinery such 
as exists at present could not possibly be 
the work of the small class which owns 
and controls these embodiments of capital, 
nor vet of their ancestors. These immense 
forces have been brought into being by the 
labour of the disinherited mass of society, 
the working class. Every day this class is 
busy maintaining, repairing and adding to 
these instruments, as well as using them for 
the production of every-day necessities, 
such as food and clothing, ete. 

The owners of capital, as such, do not 
invent or discover, direct or manage, the 
process of production, but hand over to 
salaried experts (specialised members of the 
working class) these various essential 
functions. Any part that the ancestors of 
present-day capitalists may have played in 
production was as important. but not more 
so, than the part played by those whom 
they controlled and directed. One of the 
essential features of capitalist production is 
its social character, the element of co- 
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operation involved in each factory, and ex- 
pressed in the fact that no person can say 
that this or that article is the product of his 
or her undivided effort. 

The savings which the capitalist class 
have accumulated have been derived then, 
not from their labour, but from that of 
society at large. From the sale of goods 
produced in their various establishments the 
owners derive money to pay waves, replace 
raw material and machinery, pay rent, in- 
terest and taxes, and then find a surplus to 
be divided into personal income for the 
capitalist-owner and revenue with which to 
increase the capital of the concern. The 
workers’ wages are based, not upon what 
they have produced, but upon the averaye 
cost of living of their class. The greater 
proportion of the produce of their co- 
Operative labour is thus filched from them 
under cover of a legal‘contract by which 
they make over to their employers. the use 
of their energy for certain periods, i.e. 
hour, day or week as the case may be. 

It is thus obvious that the workers are 
unable to save up and become capitalists 
themselves, in spite of the fact that they 
spend their whole lives in toil. Here and 
there individuals climb from one class to 
the other, but their number is exceeded by 
that of capitalists who are ruined by com- 
petition. 

The question inevitably arises how this 
division of society into capitalists and 
wage-slaves came about. How did the 
workers become separated from the means 
of production in the first place? For it is 
important to notice that capital cannot 
accumulate so long as the workers remyin 
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in possession of an alternative mode of life 


to selling their power to labour. Where 
the workers, for instance, have sufficient 
land and tools with which to feed, clothe 
and house themselves, there capital howls 
- in vain for a labour supply. It is restricted 
to the sphere of commerce. 

This was, roughly speaking, the state of 
affairs in Britain in the fifteenth century. 
The peasants in the country and the crafts- 
men in the town, freed from the burden of 
feudalism to a considerable extent, tilled 
their land and plied their crafts as it suited 
themselves and enjoyed the greater propor- 
tion of the fruits of their labour. They 
were organised locally in guilds which 
supervised trade in the interests of their 
members. 

With the spread of knowledge, the 

inter-communication and the 
development of national and international 
markets, a new economic class arose, 1.€., 
erchants, In the circumstances of its 
this class had an important social 
functian te perform. It broke down the 
‘solation of the medieval cities, which was 
thei incipal weakness and limitation. It 
“‘acreased the articles of use available in 
different districts and countries by develop- 
ing trade and stimulated the increase in 
social wants and the general standard of 
life ; but the ambition of this class was not 
to be satisfied with the comparatively 
limited returns with which purely com- 
mercial relations provided them. 

The merchants saw that they had to live 
on the difference between what the workers 
could produce and what they were able to 
retain for themselves ; and they further saw 
that, so long as the workers remained in 
secure possession of their means of produc- 
tion, the share of the merchants would not 
be large. 

The problem facing this enterprising class 
was thus: How to separate the worker 
from his tools and means of production, 
land, etc. 

The solution of the problem was the re- 
sult of the development of the elements of 
the problem itself. The crowing demand 
for wool fed to the big land enclosures and 
the forcible dispossession of a considerable 
portion of the peasantry, who had to resort 
to the towns in search for a livelihood. 
Thus was provided the labour market de- 
sired by the merchants, who set up small 
factories in competition with the craftsmen. 

The process by which merchant capital 
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eventually captured the whole- field was a 
protracted one lasting from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century. The first means 
by which the merchants gained the advan- 
tage was by the introduction of division of 
labour in the workshop. The craft guilds 
laid down definite limits to the number of 
apprentices who might be employed by a 
master; but these restrictions did not affect 
the new masters, and the larger number of 
their employees enabled them to split the 
work up into detail processes at which in- 
dividual workers specialised, thus increas- 
ing the speed and quantity of work turned 
out. 

The wealth produced no longer belonged 
to the workers; they were paid wages which 
by degrees were pushed down to subsist- 
ence level. The merchant sold the produce 
of his employees’ labour, whose share thus 
grew less as the total produced increased. 

The handicraftsmen carried on the losing 
struggle in ever-worsening circumstances 
until the introduction of machinery finally 
terminated their misery along with their 
existence. The last obstacle to the indus- 
trial supremacy of capital was thus re- 
moved. Wealth grew by leaps and bounds, 
accumulating and concentrating in the 
hands of the few, while poverty spread over 
the lives of the many. 

Those who wish to gather details of the 
change above described can hardly do better 
than read Thorold Rogers’ ‘Six Centuries 
of Work and Wages’? and H. B. de 
Gibbins’ “ Industrial History of England,”’ 
finally consulting ‘‘ Capital,’’ by Marx, for 
a critical analysis of the whole process. 

Es B: 
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FIFTY YEARS OF “PROGRESS”! 
THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF THE WORKERS. 


(Concluded from last issue.) 


ROBBERY OF THE WEALTH PRODUCERS. 

We have now seen how pauperism has 
yrown over the last 50 years and how the 
workers have become poorer during the 
latter half of that period, and it is time to 
ask whether the capitalist class have shared 
that poverty. On the contrary we find that 
in respect of the wealth produced this 
country has grown continually richer up to 
1914. Sir W. Beveridge (Econ. Journal, 
Dec., 1923) gives the following figures of 
Real Income per head of the population, 
after allowing for the movement of prices. 
The figures represent, therefore, a state- 
ment of the production of ‘‘ real ’’ wealth, 
not merely money prices :— 

1860 ... £26.0 1890 ... £40.0 

1870... £:29.6 1900 ... £45.9 

1880) ABH! 1910 ... £46.9 

He clearly explains that while more 
wealth was being’ produced it was only the 
workers who suffered, their loss being the 
gain of the propertied class. | 

From 1900-1913 we lived on a rising tide. This 


also is an element favouring capital as against 
labour, profits, rather than wages. 


And again: 

The smooth development of Victorian days was 
broken, but the characteristic of the time was in- 
equality of fortune rather than ‘general misfortune ; 
discontent rather than poverty; a gain by capital 
in relation to labour, by profits in relation to 
wages, by some classes of workmen at the ex- 
pense cf others, even more than a check to our 
progress as a nation. 

Least of all was the poverty of the 
vorkers due to natural causes ; 

Europe on the eve of war was not threatened 
with a falling standard of life because nature’s 
response to further increase in population was 
diminishing. It was not diminishing; it was 
increasing. [urope on the eve of war was not 
threatened with hunger by a rising real ccst of 
corn ; the real cost of corn was not rising; it was 
falling. 

A. L. Bowley (** The Change in the Dis- 
tribution of the National Income, 1880- 
Gd. HA oe ak EN: ' 
1 913 7’) estimates the division of the national 
mcome as between ‘* Property’? and 
ae Tis A ae ,* 4 Py — ad 2c 

Waves at S7} per cent, and 621 per 
cent. respectively; and, further, that this 
percentaye was nearly constant over the 

. { ee 2 “ee . 

period. iy this he differs from Mulhall 
(* Dictionary of Statistics ’’), who con- 
sidered that in [884 the percentage going 
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to property was only 21 per cent. Sit 
Josiah Stamp (Statistical Journal, July, 
1919) estimated the then percentage of 

Property ’’ at 32 per cent. 

It is, however, necessary to point out 
how misleading is the classification used by 
all the above. An enormous number of 
workers are not engaged in the production 
and distribution of wealth at all, but are 
simply employed as personal servants or as 
profit ‘‘ snatchers ’’ out of the field of pro- 
duction proper. 

Thus the services of the cook and the 
gardener and the valet are obviously enjoyed 
only by their employer, the property owner. 

Yet in the above classification their wages 
go to swell the proportion of the ‘‘workers.”’ 

If we follow the more useful mefhod 
adopted by Sir Leo Chiozza Money, the pic- 
ture is presented in another light. He shows 
how much of the wealth produced actually 
goes to the workers who produce it. ; 

He estimates the wealth produced in 1913 
at £2,150 millions, and says :— 

The manual workers, w ‘i i 

dents, accounted for Seen ae ee 

population, took about one-third of the entire 

national income, while the income-tax payers 
with their dependents, forming only about 5,000 C00 
of the population, drew nearly as much as the 

remaining 41,000,000. 

(*Fifty Points about Capitalism, p. 13.) 

The remaining portion went to the 
+,000,000 clerks, shopkeepers and assistants 
small farmers, etc. He considers that the 
division remained in 1924 approximately 
what it had been in 1913. 

_ The exploitation of the workers is well 
illustrated from another anvle by the state- 
ment made by Mr. Spencer. Liberal M.P. 
for Bradford, and quoted from the Daily 
News (New Leader, October 19th, 1923) :— 
If vou look at the returns profits i 
firm (Saltaire, Ltd.), otal Ge Pela see 
management and skill they made a profit of £137 
per head on each of their workpeople. Sir Isaac 
Holden, Ltd., the woolcombers, made a profit of 
£:140 per head of their werkpeople last year... . | 
Here we see how the workers’ waves 
could be doubled out of the wealth thev 
produce. 

We may notice here how the same process 
of declining real wages and increasing 
profits has gone on in \merica. . 
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In the period from 1897 to 1915, when real 
wages were falling in spite of an enormous increase 
in national production, business profits far outran 
the rise in the general price level. . . . From 1897- 
1913 railroad and industrial stocks advanced about 
100 per cent. .. . Moreover, this was a period in 
which huge corporate surpluses were being set 
aside out of profits.—(Amertcan Economic Review, 


March, 1925.) 


WHO OWNS “YOUR COUNTRY”? 

As for the distribution of capital (as dis- 
tinct from that of annual income), Professor 
Henry Clay (Times, March 24th, 1925) 
wrote: ‘‘ It is probably safe to say that over 
two-thirds of the national capital is held by 
less than 2 per cent. of the people.’’ As 
he also pointed out, such inequality was 
unknown in eighteenth century England. 


WASTE OF WEALTH. 

Last of all we come to the question of 
our wasted powers of production. While 
the workers grow poorer, it is becoming 
ever casier to produce the things they lack. 
Labour, land, machinery, ete., exist’ in ex- 
cess of society's needs, and only capitalism 
forbids the production of wealth for the use 
of those who do not possess legal rights to 
property in the means of life. 


Sir Leo Chiozza Money estimates that 
1923 production was from 15 per cent. to 
90 per cent. less than that in 1913 (New 
Leader, January tth, 1924), and shows 
(Fifty Points,’ p. 44) that in 1907 . 

counting as a man a male worker aged 18 years 

and upwards, there were only 4} million engaged 

in producing. . The remaining 10,000,000 

workers were engaged in transport, or commerce, 

or professions. When allowance is made for the 
useful workers amongst these, it is clear that the 
nation has to support millions of persons con- 
denned by the capitalist system to be non-pro- 


ducers, 

To this add the enormous increase in 
numbers of unemployed and the still greater 
increase in powers of potential production 
due to inventions, etc., and we can then 
realise how the workers’ actual position 
compares with what economic conditions 
would permit it to be under another system 
of society. 

if we take a few typical industries we 
shall sce how great the development is, and 
also what are the effects of greater efficiency 
under this system. Thus Mr. Coppock, 
viving evidence in March, 1925, before the 
Court of Inquiry presided over by Lord 
Bradbury, stated that whereas 3,000 million 
bricks were laid in 1914 by 73,671 brick- 
layers, in 1924 5,000 million bricks were laid 


by only 57,170 bricklayers. More efficiency 
and its accompanying less employment are 
threatened in still greater degree should a 
proposed bricklaying machine prove com- 
mercially profitable. 

The Triangular Construction Company, of Imber 
Court, Surrey, have given the first public trial 
to a simple piece of machinery, invented by Major 
W. H. Smith, its managing director, which, 
worked by one skilled bricklayer and a labourer, 
can erect the walling of houses ata rate equivalent 
to the laying of 15,000 bricks a day.—(Daily News, 
October 21st, 1925.) 

In the agricultural industry of America, 
it is stated by T. G. Risley, Solicitor of the 
U.S. Department of Labour, that :— 

the American farm labourer produces an average 

of 12 tons of cereals per year, while the foreign 

farm labourer only produces 1} tons of cereals per 
year. ... In 1920 there were 1,500,000 fewer men 
-on farms in America than in 1910, yet the crops 

produced were one-third greater in 1920. (0.B.U. 

Bulletin, Winnipeg, October Ist, 1925.) 

In the automobile factories in the U.S.A. 
the following startling progress has 
occurred. The figures represent the average 
number of cars produced per worker per 
annum in the various years :— 


1899 .. 1.66 LON eli 
1904... 1.80 HOUOT ee 2Ss08 
1909... 2.47 W921 a LS 

19230425; 160! 


They are taken from a report to the Depart- 
ment of Labour submitted by M. W. 
La: Fever. 

Almost every capitalist country and every 
industry could furnish evidence of like 
developments, and were the achievements 
of the most advanced countries applied all 
round, the task of producing all the reason- 
able requirements of the world’s peoples 
would be incredibly simple. Our powers of 
production are, in fact, as Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money puts it :— 


Our working pewer is not less, but tar greater 
than our needs.—(Z7'riumph of Nationalisation, 


p. 18.) 


ABOLISH CAPITALISM. 

But these powers cannot be used to the 
full and freed from the hindrance of periodic 
crisis and depression, and the unemployed 
cannot be allowed to produce because the 
machinery of production is in the hands of 
the capitalist class or Governments and 
Municipalities controlled by them. Only 
the abolition of private ownership can 
remedy the evi! for the workers. Failure 
to take this necessary step, and every year’s 
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delay in doing so, leaves the workers faced 
with certain increase of unemployment, cer- 
tain increase of insecurity, and = certain 
worsening of their condition relative to that 
of the employing class, because of the in- 
evitable growth of society’s powers of pro- 
ducing wealth. Although for a time, during 
the early expansion of capitalism, the 
workers were able to secure a_ rising 
standard of living, the tendency in all the 
leading capitalist nations, including the 
Colonies of the British Empire, has been 
for ‘‘ real’’ wages to fall since the opening 
years of this century. While the level in 
this country may still be higher than that of 
1870 (The L.R.D. figures would place it at 
about the level of 1880), there is no prospect 
of an improvement in any but the most back- 
ward areas of the capitalist world. Further- 
more, unemployment and _ pauperism, 
‘“ speeding up’’ and insecurity, have 
definitely operated to worsen the workers’ 
condition in relation to what it was fifty 
years ago. Lastly, and most important of 
all, while the workers have been getting 


worse off, the means of producing wealth 


have developed by leaps and bounds. If 
poverty in 1870 was a phenomenon which 
many well-meaning observers found incom- 
prehensible, its existence in 1925 is a crime 
absolutely indefensible, and if only the 
workers realised, absolutely unnecessary. 


Ei. 
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“Socialism and 
Religion.” 
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of all. 





48S Pages. 
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A clear and comprehensive statement of the 
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on this subject. ; 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY AND 

THE LABOUR MOYEMENT. 

A LITTLE ARGUMENT. 

‘“T’ve read your article in the Socia‘ist 
Standard.’ | 

‘*T am honoured.’’ 

““And [ don’t think much of it." 

‘“T am flattered.” 

‘* Don’t try to be smart.- That is one of 
the besetting sins of your party.” 

‘“ What? Being smart, or trying to be?”’ 

‘“ There you are, twisting again. You 
know what I mean.”’ 

‘“ Now, don’t get angry, friend. Angry 
people cannot reason.’’ 

‘“ You ought to talk of reason, you did: 
always savagely attacking the Labour 
Party. Why don’t you devote your energies 
to attacking the common enemy, instead of 
other sections of the movement?” 

‘“The movement? What is this you call 
the ‘ movement ’?’’ 

‘““There you go again! Twist and 
wriggle, wriggle and twist. You know my 
meaning as well as myself. I mean the 
Socialist movement, the Labour movement.?’’ 

‘“* But you have just mentioned two move- 
ments, my friend. «You just now only re- 
ferred to ‘ the movement.’ Which of them 
has the honour of being the movement?’’ 

‘“ Don’t haggle and try to trip me up. 
They are each part of the same movement; 
they w 

‘* But why the distinction if they are the 
same ?”’ 

‘“They are not the same. The one is 
part of the other.’’ 

‘* Then which is the one and which the 
other? Let me put it this way to you: To 
which do you belong? ”’ 

‘“T belong to the Labour Partv,. and I 
claim to be as good a Socialist as you."’ 

‘* We will examine your claim later. Why 
do you not belong to the Socialist Party ?”’ 

“What! Your lot? I wouldn't be found 
dead with them! A handful of spiteful, 
vituperative calumniators; full of spleen, 
venom and malice; jealous of——”’ 

‘“ Whoa! whoa! Hold hard. Will you 
admit that I am a Socialist ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! I won't deny that.’’ 

‘“ Then don’t you think you had_ better 
reserve your attacks for the common enemy, 
rather than ‘ ; 

“All right! I give in. That’s one to 
you. I am afraid my tongue ran away with’ 
me,” 
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‘Don’t think I am trying to rub it in, 
but have you ever seen an article in the 
Socialist Standard which described a man 
or a movement by a long string of epi- 
thets?”’ 

‘“T do not recollect one.’’ 

‘Then precisely what is your grumble 
about ?”’ 

‘“ My point is that you and the cause of 
the workers would be better served if you 
confined your criticism to the capitalist 
parties, and left the Labour Party alone. ”’ 

‘You will think I’m “wriggling ’ again, 
as you call it, but our contention isi that 
your Labour Party is also a capitalist 
party.’’ 

‘Oh, don’t, for goodness’ sake dont 
trot that out again. Why don’t you think 
of something fresh?’’ 

‘‘ Hardly a helpful remark, do you think? 
Why something fresh? The truth will bear 
repetition—unless you prefer something 
else. Why will you so persistently beg the 
question? Let me save your time and mine 
by giving you an imstance. I will only give 
you one, but it will perhaps show you what 
I mean.”’ 

‘* Go ahead ! ”’ 

‘“Now then! Do you believe that un- 
employment is the direct result of capital- 
ism” 

66 I do.’’ ” 

‘“ Do you believe that unemployment in 
Great Britain arises from fundamentally 
different causes from those in, say, France, 
Germany or the United States of 
America? ”’ 

‘* Certainly not. 
countries.’ 

‘“Good! Would you agree that the 
corner stone—the corner stone mind you— 
of our troubles is the fact that we are a 
manufacturing rather than an agricultural 
nation? ”’ 

‘“No! I should not. I would rather say 
that capitalism, the private ownership of the 
means of life, was the corner stone as you 
eall-st.°" 

‘“You are getting on, friend. 
hopes of you yet. But to.resume. Would 
you agree with this statement? ‘ The 
simple truth is that when our export trade 
languishes we have an_ unemployed 
problem.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Well, it is true—in a sense.’’ 

‘In what sense? ”’ 


‘* In a capitalist sense. 


They are all capitalist 


I have 


I mean it takes: 
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the continuance of capitalism for granted.” 

“That's right. It leaves a lot out. 
What we would term, a half-truth.”’ 

‘“T agree. Some crafty Liberal [rec- 
Trader, I shouldn’t wonder.”’ 

‘“ Don’t be abusive, friend. Remember 
how you were going for me a few minutes 
ago.’’ 

‘Oh, stow it. This chap is obviously 
in the other camp. I was only objecting 
to your knocking your friends about.”’ 

‘“T see. Well, we'll get on. What do 
you understand by the term ‘ over-produc- 
tioniata 

‘‘T should say over-production existed 
when more commodities were produced than 
the market could absorb. That often 
happens. ”’ 

‘“ Would you consider over-production a 
cause of unemployment? ” 

‘Oh, yes! I should say that was how 
capitalism created unemployment—through 
over-production.”’ 

‘* You would not call such a statement a 
‘lie’ or a ‘most tragical absurdity.’ ? 

‘“Not if I retained my sober senses.”’ 

‘“Let me read this little bit to you :— 
‘For instance, in Northampton, there are 
thousands of people who want boots, but 
cannot buy them, and factories with 
thousands of boots which they cannot sell, 
-and manufacturers with idle machinery 


capable of turning out thousands of boots | 


which they dare not make, and hundreds 
of thousands of people unemployed ye 
of making boots who are not allowed to do 
so, even for themselves.’ ”’ 

‘‘That is quite right, too. What is the 
matter with that? ”’ 

‘Very little. A trifle loose here and 
there, but we’ll let that go. What is the 
cause of the state of things depicted? ”’ 

‘‘ Capitalism, of course. I don’t need 
you to tell me that.’’ : 

‘“You may be surprised to learn the 
writer does not agree. He anticipates 
people like you. He says: ‘ Many people 
will automatically answer, ‘‘ The evils of 
the capitalistic system.’’ But the destruc- 
tion of capitalism would not cure unem- 
ployment, because the manufacturer is as 
anxious to produce as the worker is to con- 
sume, and yet both find themselves pre- 
vented by the so-called law of supply and 
demand, which as applied is not a law but 
a lie.’ ’’ 

‘““T say, who is the writer of all this 
cuff? How long has he left school? ”’ 


December, 1925 THE 

‘* Don’t be impatient friend. You must 
be dying to hear the real explanation. Here 
it is: ‘No! The explanation of all this 
failure to link up consumption and produc- 
tion intelligently lies in the control and 
exploitation of our industry, character, 
national genius, wealth and goodwill, that 
is our national credit, by the financiers 
behind our principal banks.’ ’”’ 

‘Oh, dry up, who is this froth mer- 
chant? What does he do for a living? ”’ 

‘* Patience, friend; do not be abusive, 
As I keep reminding you, epithets are not 
argument. Let us see what is said as to 
the remedy.”’ 

‘“He says: ‘ Until, therefore, our 
national credit is nationally owned and 
controlled for the benefit of the nation, in- 
stead of being exploited and treated as the 
private property of a mere handful of 
people, many of whom are not even 
British cei 

‘“ Does he say that? ”’ 

‘* He does.”’ 

‘* What a filthy remark! Some putrid, 
anti-alien, Jew-baiter, I suppose.’’ 


‘‘\What an abusive person you are to be 
sure. You must learn s 

‘<All right! I know what you are going 
to say. Get on with the business. Sorry 
I spoke.’’ 


‘* Let us see! Where have we got to? 
After ‘ British,’ the sentence peters out. 
Then it says: ‘ The League of the British 
Commonwealth demands, therefore, the 
nationalisation of our principal banks as the 
only permanent remedy for unemployment 


ame fi | 


‘““Oh! don’t, for goodness sake, don’t 
read any more. What is this precious 
League of the British Commonwealth? 
Who are they? ”’ 

‘“ Don’t be impatient, friend. I must 
read you this. Remember we have just 
been told the only permanent remedy for 
unemployment is nationalisation of banks. 
After three paragraphs of utter flatulence 
the pamphlet concludes :—‘ The League of 
the British Commonwealth declares, there- 
fore, that there is no other solution for our 
industrial troubles under present conditions 
in connection with hours, wages, manage- 
ment, etc., except for the workers and their 
employers to become equal and self-respect- 
ing partners.’ ”’ 

** Oh, what rubbish! 
—but stay. 


Is it possible that 
Is there a catch in this some- 
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where? Are you pulling my leg? Do you 
know whoin this precious League consists 
of? ”’ 

““T don’t! But you may recognise the 
name of its President.’’ 

‘“* Pray who is it? ”’ 

‘““ His full title is The Rt. Hon. J. R. 
Clynes, P.C., M.P. Now don’t get abu- 
sive, friend. Remember what you said at 
starting.’’ 

** But, oh ! This is the limit. He is one 
of our tried and trusted members. Ill 
admit we are somewhat elastic, but even 
rubber has a breaking-point.’’ 


“Yes! But I don’t think your Labour 
Party has. Why! He is your deputy 
leader. Now tell me: What do you think 
we ought to do with people who insist that 
we are all part of the same ‘ Movement’ 
and yet who tolerate leaders of that sort. 
You object to our criticising them as 
quarrelling with our friends. Save us from 
our friends! May I point out that criticism 
will not hurt the truth. | May I further 
point out that this pamphlet was not an 
obscure, hole and corner affair, but was 
broadcast by the thousand at the last 
General Election. They even invite you to 
write for supplies of the pamphlet from 
their headquarters. Get a copy. Read it, 
and if you tolerate the ineffable Clynes in 
your organisation for a week after doing 
so—well, I must not be abusive, must }? ” 


‘* You have made me think.’?’ 


“Keep on doing it. It hurts at first, 
but if you do enough of it, you will join 
the Socialist Party. Cheerio! ” 


Wit: 
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WHY SOCIALISTS OPPOSE 
LEADERSHIP. 


If we are without knowledge, as, for in- 
stance, in social affairs, we are at the mercy 
of those who say that they know, and who 
are endeavouring to persuade or drive us 
to follow out a course of action that they 
say is for our good. 

There is a group of people who propagate 
the view that the working class are an 
ignorant lot, incapable of deciding what 
form of society is best for them, or, in the 
event of a new form of society coming into 
existence, running such a society in a proper 
businesslike manner. This group of people 
proclaim that it is necessary for a few intel- 
lectuals to apply their cultured brains to 
social problems, tell the workers what must 
be done, prepare the framework of a new 
society, and occupy all the important posts 
under any new arrangement of social affairs. 
To such people leadership is an essential 
idea, as democracy is supposed co be in- 
capable of managing its own affairs. 

Now, democratic methods may result in 
slow motion, may have many faults, but 
they are as nothing against the waste of 
effort, the sickening failures, and the empty 
achievements obtained by methods of auto- 
cratic rule, or rule by faction or clique. 

The case for the capable man in the right 
job sounds plgusible unt'l we look at the 
results before our eyes. The temptation to 


stay in a yood job, prolonging its lease of 
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life, and blind the eyes of the trusting 
followers has, so far, been irresistible to the 
majority of the cultured that have sought 
a career in labour affairs. Once having got 
ahead of the crowd, they do their best to 
stay there and make the job as comfortable 
and lucrative as possible. 

The weakness of the intellectuals’ posi- 
tion is apparent once we look at the matte. 
with a little attention. Let us take the 
case of a man we are entrusting with the 
carrying out of certain work. How can we 
judge of the capabilities of such a man un- 
less we ourselves have a fair knowledge of 
the work he is to do and the results he is 
to achieve? 

Knowledge is the only safeguard for the 
workers against trickery and false advo- 
cates, and it is. also the only doorway 
through which society can pass to a society 
based upon common ownership. If the mass 
of those who are seeking a new arrange- 
ment of social affairs do not possess know- . 
ledge of what they want and how it is to be 
attained, then a new society can only be a 
new chaos, be the leaders of the people as 
cultured as they may. 


The way of the intellectual is a curious 
one. He points out that the mass of the 
people are ignorant, but, instead of showiny 
how they can obtain knowledge, he contends 
for the improvement in affairs according to 
lis own plan, so that the people will, uncon- 
sciously, come into the new Jerusalem. In- 
stead of seeing that it is possible for thu. 
people to be educated, he sets out with the 
assumption that such a thing is absurd. 


The leadership group is composed of two 
elements; the one lays stress upon the 
‘‘capable man’”’ side, and the other lays 
stress upon the ‘‘ trusted leader ’’ of spec- 
tacular movements 


That modern society is a complex affair 
is a fact that should hardly need labouring’, 
yet there are many who think that, like the 
prophet, they can blow down the walls of 
Jericho with a trumpet. This false idea 
leads to the enthusiastic and futile strik: 
demonstrations and the like, that are much 
favoured by the Communists, although 
Russian example ought to have knocked 
‘such rubbish out of most people’s heads. 
However, it has not done so. It is still 
necessary to point out that the running of 
society requires a vast amount of technical 
and administrative knowledge. This know- 
ledge the worker can obtain by study and 
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taking active part in the work of a politica) 
organisation having for its object the estab- 
lishment of Socialism and for its methods 
democratic principles. 

It will not be by mob rule, nor yet by the 
rule of intellectuals, but the rule of educated 
democracy that the new society will be 
ushered in and its needs met. Educated 
democracy would adopt means to select the 
most fitting people for given occupations, 
and, having the knowledge themselves as 
to the general course to be followed, would 
see that those selected carried out their 
duties properly. 

There is a tendency to confuse the 
appointment of capable men for a job with 
the appointment of leaders, and this con- 
fusing of the two is done by the intellectual 
type above mentioned, 


Take a leaf out of the book of an ordinary 
capitalist business organisation. When a 
company is formed a Board of Directors 
takes charge of affairs and appoints 
managers and the like. Now, the Directors 
are, themselves, by no means necessarily 
capable managers and so forth, but they 
know quite well what they want and have 
a general idea how it is to be obtained. 


Weare, of course, referring to the Directors 


who really act as such, and not to the orna- 
mental figureheads who frequently figure on 
Boards. Above all, they want the business 
to pay, and, therefore, before the managers 


can embark on any enterprise they must first 


of all convince the Board that such an enter- 
prise is a paying proposition. This analogy 
will serve to illustrate the point. The 
educated worker will have to be convinced 
by reason, and not emotion, before he gives 
his support to any proposition, 

A man who can speak well and move an 
audience by emotional outbursts is usually 
lacking in the accomplishments necessary to 
perform werk of any administrative nature, 
and yet, under the influence of the leader- 
ship idea, this is just the type of man who 
generally falls into the administrative 
vacancy. 

Let us leave the intellectual and emotional 
leaders to take care of themselves, and 
conclude this brief article with a question 
and an answer. 

How would society have to organise in 
the future, assuming the workers were in 
the seat of power? 

The first consideration of society, in such 
circumstances, would be to provide a living 
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equally for all its members and the second 
consideration would be that the living should 
be a comfortable one. First the hunger 
problem would have to be settled and the 
housing and clothing ; and then the esthetic 
side of life could receive attention. 

It is argued that if we were all comfort- 
ably placed, that life would be dull and drab, 
and that it is the ups and downs that make 
life interesting. It would be difficult to 
prove this point to the sleeper on the 
Thames Embankment, the dweller in the 
slum, the sufferer from lead poisoning, or 
the prostitute. It is small comfort to such 
as these, whose lives are made up of 
‘“ downs,’’ to appreciate the delight of the 
alternating phases. It will usually be 
noticed that those who preach the gospel o! 
the alternating phases are they who have 
been favoured with the “‘ups’’! It is 
equivalent to the moral sermon preached by 
the rich to the man who steals a loaf because 
he # hungry. 

Most of us lead dull, drab lives from our 
earliest to our latest days, and yet we can 
end this state of affairs if we wish. The 
chief consideration is that the majority of 
us must do the wishing. The father to this 
wish is the acquirement of the knowledve 
of why we are poor, and how to end our 
poverty. 


SAFETY AND PROFITS. 


The summoning of a motor-bus driver at 
Marylebone Police Court recently, for 
driving in excess of the speed-limit, gives 
one more illustration of the dangers that 
attend the running of industries for the 
profit of shareholders, instead of for the use 
of everybody. 

The case was reported in the Observer 
(22/11/25) as follows :— 

George John Hickling, when summoned 
at Marylebone Police Court yesterday for 
driving a motor-omnibus in the Bayswater 
Road at twenty-seven miles an hour—fifteen 
in excess of the speed limit—told the magis- 
trate he was trying to make up lost time. 
He had since been dismissed, he said, for 
not going fast enough. 

‘What is to be done? ’’ asked the 
magistrate. ‘“ The safety of the public 
makes it necessary that buses should vo at 
a reasonable speed.’’ The magistrate then 
read the notice of dismissal, which stated, 
‘*T have tried you with two conductors of 
experience, and they both complain that 
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they cannot earn money with you in the 

way you work the road, leaving us no 

option but to make a change.’ ‘'I sup- 

pose,’ said the magistrate, ‘‘ that means 

that you are not going fast enough? ”’ 
The Defendant: That is so. 


The magistrate said it was ‘‘ very hard,” 
and, instead of fining the defendant 20s., 
he ordered him to pay 10s., saying he must 
fine him something to protect the public. 

It is curious that a case like this should 
come before the courts at a time when a 
certain amount of feeling is being stirred 
up by the frequency of road accidents. It 
suggests, to those who care to give the 
subject proper consideration, the real cause 
of many of the street accidents that occur 
in London, and other towns, where there 
is a good deal of road traffic, leaving aside 
for the moment the accidents caused by the 
rich pleasure seekers, who smash each other 
up as well as other unfortunate people, 
using the public roads as if they were 
private racing tracks. 

When men are employed as drivers of 
commercial. motor vehicles, whether 
passenger or goods carriers, the job goes 
to, and generally stays with, the driver who 
is the most profitable to spe Such a 
driver is the one who can get over the 
ground the fastest. Consequently, haunted 
by the fear of losing a job, the drivers tear 
through the congested streets as fast as 
they dare. If there is an accident, it is 
not the employers who are hauled betore 
the courts, but the drivers, and consequently 
the outcry against increasing accidents is 
directed at the drivers, and not those who 

spur the drivers on to excessive speed. 
Here and there, to avoid responsibility, 
employers point out that they distribute 
certificates and good conduct stripes to the 
drivers who have the record that is. clearest 
of accidents, but they omit to add that the 
drivers who cannot get through an average 
day’s work that is steadily increasing are 
sacked as incompetent drivers. 


Motor drivers are in the same boat as 
other workers; they must work at the very 
top of their capacity in order to compete 
successfully for jobs. The difference 
between them is only this, that when a 
driver has gone past the point at which 
bis capacities allow him to work properly, 
or when the strain has reached breaking- 
point, there is frequently an accident. Here 
as in other spheres of employment the cause 
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of things going wrong must be sought in 
the same place. It is not the man who 
should be blamed when an accident occurs, 
but the system which compels men to 
endanger their own lives, as well as the 
lives of others, in order to gain a livelihood. 
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fund. Our new pamphlet on Socialism is 
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A disoussion class will be held 
every alternate Thursday Evening (from 
Oct. 8th, 1925), at 167, Romford Road, 
Stratford, E.15, at 8 p.m. An appeal is 
made to members of the public to attend 
and take part in the discussion. 
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By the Industrial Revolution is meant 
that rapid and complete change in the 
methods of production and_ distribution, 
which, becoming increasingly evident 
during the first three-quarters and _ very 
marked during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, has continued without 
intermission to the present day. It in- 
volved the breaking up of the old forms of 
the organisation of production and_ their 
replacement by others; the superseding of 
the skill of the craftsman by machinery ; the 
widespread application of mechanical power 
to manufacture, and later to transport both 
on land and sea. It was the cause of the 
rise of new social classes, and new social 
relationships with their own _ peculiar 
problems requiring to be solved. 

An enormous increase of population was 
made possible, concentrated in fresh areas, 
and industrial towns arose which in turn 
led to important developments in sanitary 
science.and alterations in local government. 
With this progress new ideas were spread 
abroad which were in keeping with the 
changed conditions. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century 
this country was still Jargely agricultural. 
The bulk ‘of the population (at that time 
about six millions) was engaged in agricul- 
ture, and even as late as 1773 corn was 
regularly exported. Many even of those 
workers who worked at other occupations 
also relied partly on their small plots of 
land. The country was, on the whole, 
prosperous, its population and its trade 
were increasing steadily, and it stood in 
importance second only to France. By far 
the largest industry was the wool and cloth 
manufacture, which was regarded by the 
Government as of great national import- 
ance. The cotton industry was small but 
increasing, and there was already a distinct 
tendency for both to concentrate in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, with a consequent 
decline of the Eastern counties. 

Owing to the scarcity of wood for char- 
coal making, the iron industry, never very 
large, was scattered and more or less stag- 
nant. Coal had not yet come into general 
use for household purposes and means had 
not been found then of using it successfully 
for iron smelting. The amount raised each 
vear was only 44 million tons. The roads 
were so had as to be often impassable after 
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wet weather, and these being the only 
means of internal transport except where 
there happened to be navigable rivers, the 
amount of traffic was exceedingly small. 
Coal, for instance, was brought to London 
by sea from Newcastle. 

As with goods so with people, for there 
was usually little need for people to travel 
or change their place of living. 

The spinning and weaving of wool and 
cotton were carried on in the main in the 
homes of the workers, who were not, as 
now, brought together in the employer’s 
factory. 

The development of machinery to replace 
hand labour began in the textile trades. 
With an increasing foreign and_ colonial 
demand for cotton goods it was found that 
spinning by hand could no longer suffice. 
Workers were also semi-independent and in 
a position therefore to demand high wages. 


to invent machinery to supplant han 
labour, and in 1764 MHargreaves wa 
successful with his spinning jenny. This 
was supplemented by Arkwright’s water 
frame four years later, and in 1775 
Crompton’s mule further extended the 
sphere of the machine. 

Evidence of the revolution in the cotton 
industry is that the import of cotton wool 
rose from 11 million lbs. in 1780 to 56 
million Ibs. in 1800. 

Similar progress was made later in the 
woollen industry. 

When the use of coal became more 
general great difficulty was experienced in 
keeping the mines from flooding, because 
as the shafts went deeper hand pumps 
became uscless. About 1700 Savery and 
Newcomen’ invented steam pumps, and 
Newcomen’s engine partly solved the 
problem for a while. In 1782 Watt so far 
improved on the old pattern of engine as 
to reduce the consumption of coal by three- 
quarters and his éngine soon superseded 
Newcomen’s. The amount of coal raised 
had increased by 1816 to 15 million tons, the 
demand coming now chiefly from the iron 
industry. As has been said, this industry 
had been languishing for lack of fuel. <A 
series of inventions, particularly those of 
the Darbys, made it possible to use coal 
instead of charcoal. . Henry Cort and others 
found a method of purifying the iron and 


. As a consequence great efforts were han 
1 





the development then was extraordinarily 
rapid. The production of pig iron, which 
in 1783 was only 90,000 tons, had _ risen 
by 1820 to 400,000 tons and by 1860 to 
4 million tons. 

During the early years of the nineteenth 
century steam power was being applied to 
the textiles and other industries, and each 
of these developments in iron, coal, etc., 
had its reflex in a corresponding stimulus 
to other industries. 

The last half of the eighteenth century 
also saw great activity in improving com- 
munications. The great turnpike roads 
made wheeled trathic possible, and the 
building of canals, which by the end of 
that century had become almost a mania, 
yvave the first real solution of the problem 
of transporting bulky goods, 

Then Stevenson built his steam locomo- 
tive, which completed the solution as re- 
gards internal COmmunication. Railwavs 
turned this country into one big market of 
which no considerable area was any longer 
inaccessible. | Steamships were built, and 
with the opening up of America, Russia, 
and later Africa, India and Asia, by means 
of railways the stage was reached in which 
the enormous powers of machine produc- 
tion could be adequately used in supplying 
the manufacturing needs of a world market, 
from which in turn our food and raw 
materials were drawn. 

‘Another great forward leap was made 
when machines were produced capable of 
reproducing in unlimited quantities the 
parts of machines themselves, thus laying 
the foundation of the modern engineering 
industry. : 

Accompanying the process _ outlined 
above came the growth of the factory 
system with the massing of hundreds and 
thousands of workers under one roof, and 
the concentration of a huge industrial 
population in a few coal areas in South 
Wales, the Midlands and the North. 

This led directly to struggles by the 
workers to organise themselves and_ the 
growth of the labour movement, with 

bitter conflicts between employers = and 
workers, and the spread of new ideas of 
class interest and Socialism unknown to 
eighteenth-century England, 

The nineteenth century also witnessed the 
pqlitical struggle for the extension of the 
Franchise, changing the. whole basis of 
rovernment. 

The State has developed 
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functions. The growth of industrial towns 
and the rise of the factory system have led 
respectively to the systematic study of 
sanitation and public health, and the build- 
ing up of a code of protective legislation 
for the workers necessitated by excessive 
exploitation in the factories and mines; 
first, for children and women, and, latterly, 
for men as well. The new methods have 
ayain produced the need for a wholesale 
raising of the level of education and the 
present State activity in this direction, in 
order to cope with the technical develop- 
ment of industry. 

The Industrial Revolution is the general 
description given to the complicated move- 
ment outlined above. 


To understand why the Industrial Revo- 
lution came in England it will be useful to 
make a brief comparison with the other 
nations of Europe. The only nations at 
that time of any serious industrial and com- 
mercial importance were France, England 
and Holland. Spanish sea power had been 
shattered in the sixteenth century and she 
was no longer a serious rival; Russia had 
but recently entered on a course of industrv 
and commerce, and Germany was still 
suffering po'iticallv and economically from the 
exhaustion following the thirty years’ war, 
1618-1648. 

The population of England and Scotland 
was about 9 millions in 1780. that of France 
20 millions and that of Holland only 3 or 
4 millions. The Dutch had lost their sea- 
faring advantages and were already de- 
clining in importance. They had in anv 
event always specialised in financial and 
commercial rather than industrial under- 
takings, and at that time the internal con- 
dition of Holland was disturbed. The 
choice, therefore, lay between England and 
France. Why, in view of France’s larger 
trade and greater industrial activity did the 
Industrial Revolution occur in England anf 
not in France? 

France had a population nearly three 
times as great; her foreign trade in 178 
amounted to £40 million as against 4:2 
million for England. Domestic industry in 
France was developing rapidly with the 
removal of legal hindrances in 1762, and 
French peasants were in comparison with 
those of most other European countries 
fairly prosperous. French foreign trade 
was extending, and with America, for ia- 
stance, was larger than ours. The rate of 
increase between 1715 and 1787 was also 
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greater. Paris had a larger population 
than London, and not only in Europe, but 
in the West Indies, Canada and India, 
France had a decided advantage. 

In spite, however, of whatever _ initial 
advantages France may haye possessed, 
her position became hopeless with the disas- 
trous internal struggle of the Revolution 
and the external wars which followed. It 
is true the outbreak of war in 1793 immedi- 
ately lost us our trade with Holland and 
France, but already English foreign trade 
had doubled between 1782 and 1792, and 
I’rance, on the other hand, was at once cut 
off from her own colonies and lost her im- 
portant American trade. The internal state 
of chaos, while contending classes fought 
for mastery, meant the complete cessation 
of the industrial development which had be- 
yun, and, in fact, normal commercial acti- 
vities became almost impossible. | 

ven prior to the Revolution, however, 
the conditions existed which eave the vic- 
tory to the English capitalists. 

While it is true that the French peasants 
Were prosperous, theif main desire was al- 
Ways to own land, and their savings became 
absorbed in this rather than in industrial 
investment.” In England the Bank of ne- 
land had been formed in 1694, and since 
then there had been considerable accumula- 
tion of capital, which, by the legal prohi- 
bition of Joint Stock trading, had been 
turned to industrial undertakings. In 
France, ayain, through a deplorable finan- 
cial policy, the State was well-nigh bank- 
rupt, currency was bad, and, owing to the 
failure of big financial schemes in the earlv 
part of the century, people had no faith in 
investments. When it is remembered how 
expensive were the experimemts which led 
to mechanical inventions, how costly were 
the new machines, and how large were the 
new undertakings in comparison with the 
old, the importance of big and easily acces- 
sible capitals is obvious. 

England's second advantace appeared at 
first to be a misfortune. France had no 
lack of workers, but throughout the 1I&th 
century continual complaint was made in 
England that the shortage of labour ,and 
the consequent high wages made compcti- 
tion with the French well-nigh impossible. 
Many workers had small holdings and were 
to a large extent independent of the many 
facturers who employed them. A. scarcity 

of labour, however, always encourages the 
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installation of labour-saving machinery. The 

Shortage creates the demand, and this is 

Invariably satisfied by inventions when it 
arises. It is instructive to note that it was 
in the spinning industry that machinery first 
became important, because weavers had 
long been handicapped by the insufficient 
supply of yarns. When machinery had 
solved that problem, inventions to remedy 
the consequent shortage of weavers were 
at once in demand, and before long the de- 
mand was satisfied. 

Again, England enjoyed large and ex- 
panding markets, without which naturally 
these developments would not have 
occurred. Had there not been a constant 
and ever-growing demand for cotton voods, 
it would have been worth no one’s while to 
Invest money in the large-scale production 
of cotton. Holland, owing to the competi- 
tion of England, France and Germany, and 
her loss of her sémi-monopoly of the world’s 
shipping, had a declining trade, and it was 
not to the interest of individual producers 
to commit themselves to the expense of 
enlarging their production. 

_ In this country, too, the population was 
free from the restrictions of movement 
Which were still the rule in France and Hol- 
land at that date. Peasants in France were 
tied to their birthplaces by their ownership 
of land and by the dues they had to render 
to their feudal lords. How, in such circum- 
stances, could there have been such migra- 
tions and concentrations of population as 
took place in England? Without such mass- 
ing in the coal areas there could have been 
no developments of production such as did 
take place with the introduction of mechanj- 
cal power. 

The Guilds in France and Holland were 
still largely in control, and were able sue- 
cessfully to oppose factory production, In 
England they had by this time long decayed. 
In England, too, there was a ‘devree of 
Security unknown in any other I uropean 
country, and, of equal importance, this 
country (except Treland) was economically 
one market. It was not split into tariff 
divisions, of which France had three, Hol- 
land seven, and Germany 300. While the 
nancial institutions were by no means so 
delicate and complex as to-day, one has but 
to observe the effect of the actual, or 
Imagined, political insecurity of the present 
Russian Government to realise how incom- 
patible are flourishing tradé and a lack of 
political confidence. — | 
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Further, in England, coal and iron are 
found conveniently near each other. In 
the days before the building of railways 
even a distance of ten or twenty miles was 
sufficient to prohibit transport cheap enough 
for iron making. This need not have proved 
fatal to France, as wooden machines and 
water power were the first stage of is 
velopment, but by that time French indus- 
try was already half in ruins. 7 

‘Lastly, English merchants had had long 
eXperience of large-scale production and 
export in the wool trade, and the expeuence 
so gained was available for the many direc- 
tions in which it was now needed. 

The combination of these advantages 
vave England the certain lead over mest 
countries, and France, the one serious rival, 
was—owing to the Revolution—out of the 
running for forty years. H. 


SOCIALISM AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

A REPLY TO A CORRESPONDENT. 
Mr. Rimington, of Leicester, in writing 


to us on various matters, takes exception 
to the passage in the sixth clause of our 
Declaration of Principles, that states the 
working class must organise for ‘* the ee 
quest of the powers of Government, Nationa 
and Local,’’ ete 
He argues that while this passage 1s quite 
correct when applied to the Legislature, it 
is inconsistent and illogical where it refers 
to the local bodies, as he cannot under- 
stand ‘¢a Socialist administering a Capt- 
talist institution.’’ | 
Although this clause was drawn up 
thirteen years before the upheaval in 
2ussia in 1917, the latter event furnished 
a useful illustration of the necessity for a 
new party taking power being in eontrol of 
‘Local’? as well as ‘‘ National ’’ Govern- 
ments. The confusion, delays, and, in 
many cases, acute sufferings caused to the 
workers by the deliberate wrecking and 
sabotage policy of those in charge of local 
administration, showed how important—if 
secondary-—such control is to the new 
rulers. 
Moreover, so far from leading to 
‘ Reformism,’’ as Mr. Rimington contends, 
the contesting of local elections, on the 
policy of the S.P.G.B., allows us to show 
up the absurdity of the claims of the 
Reformers. Our literature and = speakers 
point out clearly the limitations of the local 
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bodies, and when our candidates are 
returned they will use the wider platfe 
of the Council to carry on the propaganda 
of Socialism and take the various instances 
as they arise to demonstrate the -restric- 
tions imposed by the Government. This 
propaganda will help to show more clearly 
the essential need of capturing the Govern- 
mental powers. Such ‘* administrative 
work as may be carried out would no more 
be illogical than is the acceptance and 
obeying of the regulations under which we 
carry on public meetings and sales of 
literature. 

In brief, the capture of the Local bodies 
is necessary to render as smooth as possible 
the passage of the revolution, and in the 
meantime it is useful as a wider means of 
propaganda, Ep. Com. 


WAR-TIME FAIRY TALES. 


Little by little facts are leaking out which 
expose the hypocrisy and unscrupulousness 
of the Allied Government in their efforts to 
blacken the character of the trade rival they 
wished to suppress in the late war, | 

Through the instrumentality of Brigadier- 
General Charteris we learn that the tale 
about the German ‘‘ Corpse Factory ’’ was 
only a fake after all. This tale was much 
exploited during the war to induce or coerce 
men to join up and help to smash the power 
of the: “une 

Poison vas was supposed to be another 
iustration of German frightfulness. Last 
vear Professor Pollard, of London, disposed 
of this fairy tale when addressing the 
Education Society of the South and West, 
at Plymouth. The Daily News correspond- 
ent reported Professor Pollards remarks in 
the following way : 

Incidentally, he said, it was a British chemist— 
whom he knew well—and not the Germans who 
first proposed the use of poison Kas in war. He 
proposed its use to the Japanese Government dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese War.—(Daily News, May 
12th, 1924.) 
Urder the influence of war fever, atroci- 

ties are always committed, but. it is. the 
‘game of each side to magnify the crimes 
committed by the other side. Wars are 
among the evils born out of private property 
and are on the same moral level as may be 
inferred from the fact that religious organi- 
sations on each side urge the respective 
combatants to fly at each other’s throats. 

When sufficient working men grasp the 


, 
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hollowness of war ideals and war stories it 
will be difficult in war time to persuade 
them to enlist for the purpose of murdering 
one another. 

During the last great war I[ was. re- 
proached for not taking my part in the great 
struggle for ‘‘ liberty and the protection 
of small nationalities.’? The friend who 
reproached me pointed out that. if everyone 
acted as I did England would be overrun 
by the Germans and our sacred fatherland 
would be filched from us. When, in reply, 
I pointed out that if everyone acted as I did 
there would be no war, as there would be 
no one to fight, my friend was taken aback, 
stumped ; he hadn’t thought of that! And 
it is Curious how many working men take 
up this attitude. They look upon working 
men of other nations as being composed of 
different material from themselves; as 
aliens in thought, feelings and desires. This 
view is entirely wrong. Working men of 
other countries are of the same human 
material as English working men; they are 
in a similar subjected position and have 
similar loves, hopes, fears, and desires; and 
finally they are duped by their masters in 
similar ways. GILMAC. 


PROHIBITION. 


We are not opposed to the Prohibition — 
of swipes and adulterated water. Nor do 
we, like the brewer and his friends, pretend 
that Prohibition is a matter of vital concern 
to the workers. There is a Socialist view 
on this matter, but, like our views on all 
questions, it is in conflict with those of the 
reformer. The brewer endeavours to con- 
vince us that drinking is a noble and com- 
mendable act, for the same reason that the 
Nonconformist cocoa manufacturer boasts of 
the food value of his product and supports 
the Temperance movement. Profit greed 
determines what they think good for the 
dear worker, and the Temperance reformer 
with the anti-Prohibitionist reflect their 
interests. ‘ Drink causes poverty!’ says the 
former, in his inverted reasoning. The fact 
's that the workers are born poor and must 
remain poor within the capitalist system 
secause wages never provide more than a 
dare existence even to the life abstainer. 
“Without drink,’ the reformer tells you, 
‘money formerly so spent could be used to 
purchase things more necessary.’’ He in- 
dentally plays upon a weak spot by the 
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glad news that such alternative expenditure 
will mean more wor-r-r-k. In face of the 
ever-increasing army of unemployed, willing 
to accept a job at the lowest possible price, 
the idea that the workers would continue 
to receive the same wage after a lowered 
cost of living—is a joke. The sum spent 
on drink is an item in the average wage ; 
if it should become no longer necessary, the 
abstainers’ previous advantage will dis- 
appear. As a result of Prohibition, those en- 
yaged in the brewing industry, including 
auxiliary workers,  publicans, barmen, 
maids, cork and glass makers, sign writers, 
carmen, etc., would lose their employment. 
In actual practice this is the fate of the 
present unemployed whose numbers are in 
excess of the requirements of capitalistically 
produced wealth. Some claim that drink 
causes wretchedness, but the pathologist 
could prove quite the reverse. We know by 
experience that poverty surroundings cause 
depression. Drink is merely an attempt to 
counter its effects. In a city like Glasgow, 
where poverty and slumdom stalk naked and 
unashamed, the craving for stimulants 
almost becomes a disease with some of the 
very poor. Unable to afford ordinary 
spirits, they resort to methylated Spirits as, 
a substitute. It is vile living conditions that 
cause people to become hopeless sots; it 
drives them to the glamour of the tavern. 
Whilst capitalism persists, most moderate 
drinkers will continue by habit to take to. 
the present method as the line of easiest 
resistance to obtain a makeshift social inter-. 
course and infuse a little colour into a grey 
world. As to the need in the future for. 
alcoholic beverayes, that can be safely left 
to a generation wise enough to realise that 
this earth provides the Only opportunity. 
that they will have to enjoy paradise. 
Those who produce the best will have the. 
best, for with the coming of a sane system 
of society the cheap and nasty pleasures 
reserved the workers will be laid to rest 
with all the sordidness of the present svstem, ? 

Mac; 


8.P.4.B. PROPAGANDA MEETINGS 


LONDON DISTRICT. 
Sundays: Finsbury Park, 3 p.m. 
Clapham Common. 3 p.m. 


Tottenham, West Green Corner. 7.30 p.m. 
Victoria Park. 11.30 a.m. 


Mondays - Clerkenwell, Garnault Place. 8 p.m. 
Islington, Highbury Corner, 8 p.m. 
Thursdays: Hackney, Queens Road, Dalston, 8 p.m. 
Fridays - Clerkenwell. Garrault Place, 8 p.m. 
West Ham, Water Lane, Stratford, 7 30 p.m. 
Leyton, James I.ane. nr. Leyton Stn., 7.30 p.m 
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SOCIALIST PARTY of Great Britain 


BRANCH DIRECTORY. 


BATTERSEA.—Communications to Sec., 2, Han- 
bury-rd., S.W.11. Branch meets Thursday, 8 p.m. 
at The Waiting Room, Latchmere Baths, entrance 
in Burns Road. Discussion last Thursday in 
month. Open to all. . 

BIRMINGHAM.—Communications to E. Jesper, 
74 Murdoch-rd., Birmingham. Branch meets 
A.E.U. Institute, Spiceal-st., every Saturday. 


CENTRAL.—Membership obtained only through the 
Ex. Committee. Applications to General Sec. 


CLERKENWELL.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 
8 p.m., at 17, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1. Discussions 
every Wednesday at 8.45 p.m.—all invited. Com- 
munications to Sec., at above address. 


EAST LONDON.—Communications to A. Jacobs, 
Sec., 78 Eric-st., Mile-end, E.3. Branch meets 
first and third Mondays in month at 141 Bow-rd. 


EDINBU RGH.—Communications to Andrew Porter, | 


12a, Kings-rd., Portobello. 


GLASGOW.—Communications to Sec., ie Higgins, 


S16, Ruthlerglen-rd, Oatlands, Glasgow. 


HACKNEY.—Communications tothe Sec., 78 Green- 
wood-rd., E.8. Branch meets Saturdays, 7 p.m. at 
The Old Gravel Pit Hall, Mare Street, Hackney. 


HANLEY. — Branch meets Tuesdays, Working 
Men's Club, Glass-st. Communications to Sec., 
W. Rowney, 43, Paddock St., Hanley, Staffs. 
Open to all. 

ISLINGTON.—Branch meets Wednesdays, 8.30, at 
144 Seven Sisters-rd., Holloway, N. Communica- 
tions to W. Baker, 35 Alma-st., Kentish Town, N.W. 


LEYTON.—Communications to Sec., 88, Dunedin- 
rd., Levton. Branch meets 8 p.m., Trades and 
Labour Hall, Grove House, High-rd., every 
Tuesday. Public invited. 


MANCHESTER.---The Sec., 28, Peter St., High- 
town, Manchester Branch meets Clarion Café, 
Market St., 2nd and 4th Wednesday in month, 
at 8.30 p.m. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—Communications to Sec., 
J. Bird, 5 Wellington-avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 


TOOTING.—Sec., A. Yeomans, 15, University-rd., 
Collier's Wood, $.W.19. Branch meets every 
Thursday at 8 p.m. 

TOTTENHAM.—Secretary, 17, Antil-road, Broad 
Lane, Tottenham, N.17. Branch meets Fridays, 
The Trades Hall, 7, Bruce-grove, Tottenham. 
Discussion after branch business. Public invited. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Communications to S. E. 
Williams, 85, Park-road, E.10. Branch meets at 
Workmen's Hall, High-st., every Monday. 

WATFORD.—A. Lawson, Sec,, 107 Kensington- 
avenue, Watford. Branch meets Mondays at 
8,30 p.m. at 162, High Street, Watford. 


WEST HAM.—Branch meets Thursdays at 8 p.m. at 
167 Romford rd., Stratford. Communications to 
P. Hallard, 22 Colegrave-rd., Stratford, E. 


WOOD GREEN. Branch meets 2nd and Ath 
Wednesdays each month at 8 p.m., at Stirling 
House, Stuart Crescent, Wood Green, N.22. 
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OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


OBJECT. 


The establishment of a system of 
society based upon the common own. 
ersnip and democratio control of the 
meansanainstruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by andin the 
interest of the whole community. 


Declaration of Principles. 


THE SOCIALIST PARTY of Great 
Britain 
HOLDS— 


That society as at present constituted is based upon 
the ownership of the meansoi living(i.e.,land, factories, 
railways, etc.) by the capitalist or master class, and 


- the consequent enslavement of the working class by 


whose labour alone wealth is produced. 

That in society, therefore, there is an antagonism 
of interests, manifesting itself as a class struggle, 
between those who possess but do not produce and 
those who produce but do not possess. 

That this antagonism can be abolished only by the 
emancipation of the working class from the domina- 
tion of the master class, by the conversion into the 
common property of society of the means of produc- - 
tion and distribution, and their democratic control 
by the whole people. 

That as in the order of social evolution the working 
class is the last class to achieve its freedom, the 
emancipation of the working class will involve the 
emancipation of all mankind, without distinction of 
race or sex. 

That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 

That as the machinery of government, including the 


‘armed forces of the nation, exists only to conserve the 


monopoly by the capitalist class of the wealth taken 
from the workers, the working class must organise 
consciously and politically for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in order 
that this machinery, including these forces, may be 
converted from an instrument of oppression into the 
agent of emancipation and the overthrow of privilege, 
aristocratic and plutocratic. 

That as political parties are but the expression of 
class interests, and as the interest of the working class 
is diametrically opposed to the interests of all sections 
of the master class, the party seeking working-class 
emancipation must be hostile to every other party. 

The Sociatist Party of Great Britain, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined to wage 
war against all other political parties, whether 
alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and calls upon 
the members of the working class of this country to 
muster under its banner to the end that a speedy ter- 
mination may be wrought to the system which deprives 
them of the fruits of their labour, and that poverty 
may give place to comfort, privilege to equality, and 
slavery to freedom. 


Thase agreeing with the above principles and desir- 
ing enrolmentin the Partyshould apply for membership 
form to secretary of nearest branch orat Head Office. 


Printed for them by R. E. TayLtor & Son, Lrp., 56/67, Banner Street, London, E.C.1. iT.v.). 
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